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HOOK’S ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY. 


Tue promotion of Dr. Hook from a 
laborious town parish to the com- 
parative leisure of a deanery will 
not have been without its public 
fruits, if it does nothing more than 
fornish us with a good readable 
History of the English Church, It 
was much wanted; for drier food 
than was usually presented to the 
reader under that title can hardly 
be imagined. Much painstaking 
research, a very conscientious bal- 
ancing of authorities, and a large 
amount of out-of-the-way learning, 
has been employed upon several of 
our modern Church Histories. But, 
however these may meet the wants 
of the student, they are for the 
most part sadly unattractive to the 
general reader. The old monkish 
writers, with all their marvellous 
stories unpruned, were much more 
entertaining ; for when the~ super- 
natural items, which are the anec- 
dotes of medieval history, come to 
be explained away, the residuum 
may be very innocent and unobjec- 
tionable, but it is often terribly 
insipid. 

The Dean of Chichester is not to 
be placed above his predecessors in 


this department of history, so far as 
extensive learning or research is 
concerned; probably he would 
himself be the last to claim any 
such superiority: the praise which 
he deserves—and it is really praise 
—is that of being eminently read-% 
able. If the student will not have 
learned much which could not haye 
been gained elsewhere, he will fi 
the facts put together in a clear and 
pleasant narrative. With the mira- 
culous element, that sore stumbling- 
block to all who have to deal with 
the old ecclesiastical authorities, Dr. 
Hook deals manfally and summar- 
ily; he rejects it altogether. “It 
is inconsistent,” he says, “ with the 
principles of our holy religion to 
expect the performance of miracles 
under the Christian dispensation.” 
(We presume that we are meant to 
understand, since the days of the 
Apostles). “Sach miracles would | 
not have been permitted to take 
place if not absolutely necessary, 
and miracles cannot be necessary 
in a church which professes a com- 
pleted Bible.” Such a canon is at 
least a very simple one, and faci- 
litates the study of early ecclesias- 
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tical history considerably; and it 
is covenient for the reader to have 
it laid down thus dogmatically at 
the outset. Whether it has not its 
weak side, we shall not here stop to 
inquire. It was not always part of the 
author’s own creed, as be honestly 
reminds us; he has adopted it only 
after mature consideration; we do 
not mean to say it is the less to be 
respected on that account. But 
when it comes to be applied practi- 
cally to. each particular case, it is 
beset with the difficulties which ac- 
company all skepticism, theological 
or historical. To deny the miracu- 
lous is a very easy process; but 
when you come to phbilosophise the 
fact into the prose of ordinary life, 
the explanation commonly demands 
as much faith as the miracle. It is 
so with the joggler’s sleight-of-hand : 
when he gives you back your watch 
safe and sound, you feel satisfied it 
is not the same which you saw 
hammered to pieces a minute ago; 
and you are right in your conclu- 
sion; but if you are not content 
without proceeding to explain to a 
friend your own notion of the real 
process, it is most likely that you 
will be unintelligible, and pretty 
cerain that you will be wrong. 
Surely the simpler way of dealing 
with these old chronicles is to tell 
the tale as the monkish historian 
told it; but to separate the fact 
from the fiction will continue to be 
the temptation of the historian. 

When Dr. Hook goes so far as to 
say that “it is only in modern times 
that we have learnt to distinguish 
between credulity and faith,” we 
think many readers besides our- 
selves, having a vivid recollection of 
what men profess to believe and to 
disbelieve in the year of grace 1861, 
will be somewhat slow to follow 
him. But it is a strong feature in 
the historian of the Archbishops 
that he claims for himself, bravely 
avd. honestly, to be a man of the 
age. He wastes nothing in regrets 
for the past or dreams of the future, 
The religion of this nineteenth 
century he considers (apparently) 
‘the model of Christianity. “In 
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these days, the ordinary Christian, - 
taught to use the world without 
abusing it—to blend the duties of 
a contemplative with those of an 
active life; to distinguish between 
self-discipline and asceticism; to 
aim at practical usefulness instead 
of a theoretical, unattainable _ per- 
fection—is superior to the greatest 
saints of the middle age, to whom 
at the same time we tender the 
homage of a charitable respect.”— 
(P. 38.) We hope we shall not incur 
the charge of undue reverence for 
medieval Christianity, if we venture 
to think that some of its “ greatest 
saints” were really not inferior to 
‘ordinary Christians” even of this 
century. We think we shall be able 
to show, from Dr. Hook’s own 
pages, that there were occasions on 
which, though they asserted no 
miraculous powers, their life and 
death were notes of sanctity better 
than a miracle. 

We are not by any means going to 
assert that every Archbishop of Can- 
terbury in the volume before us was a 
saint, in any sense of the word. Such 
an assertion could hardly be made, 
without some limitation, even of 
St. Palmerston’s modern episcopate. 
Nothing is more patent, in most 
cases of bishops and archbishops, 
than their humanity. There were 
as many varieties of the episcopal 
type in the Chnrch’s early days as 
in our own. The material which 
the royal prerogative worked up 
into a bishop—for royal prerogative 
it always was in the Anglo-Saxon 
Church—was various in its texture, 
then as now. There was the school- 
master bishop, Theodorus, ‘and 
armed with an actual power of 
flogging his refractory canons, which 
one hopes was exercised with mode- 
ration, but which would be very. - 
terrible in the hands of some szhool- 
master bishops of moderr date; 
the diilettante prima: , Northeim, 
busy with hic  illuminations, in 
which he was no mean proficient, 
and which were to him all that 
Archeological Institutes and Arundel 
Societies are ‘o modern ecclesi- 
astics; pious .ud learned divines 
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like Bregwin the German, loth to 
quit his studies, and protesting an 
honest nolo episcopari against his 
elevation; Latin verse-makers, like 
Tatwine, before whom a false quan- 
tity would hardly have reckoned as 
a venial sin, who wrote classical 
enigmas in rather enigmatical Latin, 
and, in other respects, “passed his 
life in the quiet routine of episco- 
pal duty.” There were men who 
seemed to have mistaken their voca- 
tion: Odo, the Dane, who was 
three times on the field of battle 
after his consecration, and saved 
King Athelstane’s life from the 
Northmen in the great fight of 
Brunanburgh, whose combative 
spirit, Dr. Hook thinks, would in 
these days have found its natural 
vent in the House of Lords, in 
some trenchant onslaught upon the 
opponents of orthodoxy (possibly 
the Liberation Society, or the Essays 
and Reviews); and statesmen like 
Dunstan, who would have found in 
any vocation the road to power. We 
are seldom able to trace with much 
certainty the motives which led to 
their election in each particular 
case, but probably these were as 
various as the men. ‘Their appoint- 
ment rested, as we have said, entirely 
with the king; their confirmation 
by the clergy of the chapter seems 
to have followed as a matter of 
‘course. The pallium conferred by 
the Pope was as yet rather a token of 
honour than an investiture. of office ; 
wad though the Roman See assumed 
the right of arbitration in appeals, its 
pretensions were set at naught when- 
ever they were inconvenient. 

It was a happy thought to com- 
prise a History of the English Church 
in & series of biographies of its 
primates. Dr. Hook very fairly 
obrorves, that it is quite as natural 
a0 arrangement as that to which 
we are all so well accustomed in 
secular histories of our own and 
other countries—the making the 
king the central figure, grouping 
the contemporary facts round him, 
and dividing the history into those 
arbitrary but convenient periods 
which begin and close with each suc- 
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ceeding reign. It is true that the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury could never be 
said to represent the Church as the 
king did the realm of England ; but 
he serves as a centre-point none the 
less, and helps to localise in the 
reader’s memory facts which, in 
themselves, are not so readily remem- 
bered as the more stirring events 
in the life of camps and courts, 
The one point in which the succes- 
sion of archbishops fails to answer 
this purpose as conveniently as that 
of the kings has been found to do, 
is this,—that as the latter usually 
succeed either by hereditary descent 
or by conquest, most of the needful 
particulars of the early life of each 
before his accession will have been 
naturally comprised in the reign of 
his predecessor; whilst an arch- 
bishop, succeeding to the primacy 
at a much later period of life than 
the king to the throne, and having 
& previous personal history to be - 
told, quite distinct, in many cases, 
from that of his predecessor, obliges 
both author and reader continually 
to retrace their steps in point of 
time, in a manner which to the 
latter is sometimes rather bewilder- 
ing, and which is the only incon- 
venient feature in Dr. Hook's present 
arrangement, 

The Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, then, is nothing more 
or less than a History of the Anglo- 
Saxon Charch from the mission of 
Augustine into Kent. The annals 
of the early British, or rather Celtic, 
Church, are merely glanced at in an 
Introduction. The form which the 
author has chosen for his work ne- 
cessarily precluded any further no- 
tice ; for there were no British arch- 
bishops of Canterbury. And the 
difficulties which beset the eccle- 
siastical historian, in any attempt to 
sift truth out of the pious fabulists 
who have enlarged upon the first 
planting of Christianity in Britain, 
are certainly so formidable, that eVen 
Dean Hook’s courageous spirit may 
be excused for declining to grapple’ 
with them. ‘The Welsh writers— 
always strong in genealogies, tempo- 
ral or spiritual—make out amonget 
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them that a majority of the apdstles 
were in one way or another con- 
cerned in the evangelisation of their 
island. One almost wonders that 
they do not insist upon some at least 
of that body having been Welshmen 
by birth or descent. But probably 
Dean Hook’s natural sympathies 
have had something to do, even 
though unconsciously, with this li- 
mitation of his ground. If there is 
one thing upon which he honestly 
prides himself, it is that he is an 
AngloSaxon. He evidently thinks 
much more of it than of being Dean 
of Chichester. ‘‘That indomitable 
spirit of independence which, in- 
herited from our Saxon ancestors, is 
the glory and the characteristic of 
the English race.” Such are the 
concluding words of this volume, and 
their spirit may be traced throughout. 
We confess that our Celtic feelings 
are slightly. ruffled by the constant 
reiteration, by modern writers, of 
these Anglo-Saxon pretensions. The 
old national self-glorification (always 
pretty strong in the little island) 
used to content itself with the term 
Britons, which has grown quite old- 
fashioned and obsolete. It is the 
Anglo-Saxons who are to go every- 
where, and do everything, in these 
days. ‘There is no em objec- 
tion to a man calling himself an 
Anglo-Saxon, if he is so disposed ; 
but the precise ground of this form 
of family pride is rather difficult to 
understand. At the best, Anglo- 
Saxon blood is but a successful cross. 
The modern Englishman who insists 
upon the title is quite as likely to 
be a combination of Celt and Dane. 
The Dean of Chichester’s surname, 
no doubt, is of anything but Celtic 
derivation ; but if we had his family 
tree drawn out from Woden down- 
wards, we have little doubt but that 
his excellent moral and intellectual 
qnalities would be found to be the 
result of a continued “natural se- 
lection” from the various national 
stocks which have peopled the island 
in succession, from Albion the sea- 
giant and Brut the Trojan down 
to the latest Flemish immigration. 
How can any man tell, in these days, 
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what proportion of Saxon blood he 
has in his veins? No people seem 
to have cared less about pedigree, 
When the present David Jones traces 
his descent in a long series of a 
up to King Arthur, although the 
historic truth is not conclusive, the 
principle is intelligible; or when a 
man tells us that his ancestor came 
over with the Conqreror, and points 
to his name on the roll of Battle 
Abbey, there is a certain amount of 
probability in the claim, whatever it 
may be worth, and there is room for 
a charitable hope that the Norman 
rider, when the fighting was over, 
brought his wife across seas, and 
lived a decent and respectable life 
afterwards; but a true-born Anglo- 
Saxon is a genealogical absurdity. 
It is very well for a poet like Mr. 
Kingsley, when he sings his song of 
the North-East Wind—we hope, by 
the way, that he has had the “ Vik- 
ing’s blood within” him stirred 
sufficiently during this last epring—it 
is very well for him to tell us that his 
forefathers came 

** Conquering from the eastward, 

Lords by land and sea.” 

We have not the Kingsley genea- 
logy before us, but it is quite’as 
likely that a proportion of all our 
forefathers were the conquered in- 
stead of the conquerors, or came, ia 
the language of his parodist, 

“ Blasting, blighting, burning, 

Out of Normandie.” 

So far as the ‘‘great Anglo-Saxon 
race,” as it is now the fashion to call 
it, has gone forth to rule or civilise 
the world, east or west, the Celt has 
gone with it, and -has not been the 
last in the adventure, whether it were 
peace or war. 

Bat although Dr. Hook precludes 
himself, by the very title of his 
book, from dealing with the early 
history of Christianity in the Bri- 
tish Islands, he does justice to the 
claims of the Celtic Church, in con- 
tradistinction to the Italian mission 
of Pope Gregory, to be the fathers 
of the Gospel. He admits in his In- 
troduction what is undeniably true, . 
that these claims “have been under- 
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stated by the historian.” There 
were excuses for this: the Welsh 
traditions, and ia a less degree the 
Irish, are palpably untrustworthy ; 
and whatever more authentic re- 
cords may have existed have pro- 
bably perished, as Gildas of Bangor 
says they did, in the troublous days 
of foreign invasion. The author of 
the Lives of the Archbishops of Can- 
terbury, though he takes Augustine’s 
mission as his starting-point, is care- 
ful to give due honour to the teach- 
ers who had preceded him. It 
has been too often assumed that to 
Gregory, and his missionary Augus- 
tine, Eogland was entirely indebted 
for the iatroduction of Christianity 
—that before that time its light had 
never reached beyond the remote fast- 
nesses of Wales and Scotland. Daring 
the long rule of the Roman Church 
in England, this assumption was na- 
turally encouraged for the greater 
honour of the Papal See. Popular 
belief, never very curious as to eccle- 
siastical antiquities, was quite con- 
tent to adopt it; and popular belief 
maintains its ground long after his- 
torical investigation has disproved 
it. But it is curious to find even 
so learned and accurate a writer as 
Dr. Stanley contributing uncon- 
sciously to strengthen the common 
misapprehension. Throughout the 
whole of his picturesque and inter- 
esting account of the “ Landing of 
Augustine,” there is nothing more 
than @ passing allasion to the “ rem- 
nants of the old British churches.” 
He speaks of the Italian mission as 
“the means, under God, by which 
our fathers received the light of the 
Gospel,” and points to Canterbury 
emphatically ss ‘the first English 
Christian city.” Even granting that 
such an expression as the first might 
be correctly usedin a lecture deli- 
vered to the people of Kent, it is 
very misleading when published to 
be read by the general public of Eng- 
land. Of course Dr. Stanley himself 
understood perfectly well what he 
meant to imply, and those who have 
any very moderate acquaintance 
with Church history will not misun- 
derstand his words; but an ignorant 
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reader would scarcely imagine, from 
such a mode of statement, that there 
had been for centuries British me- 
tropolitans of London, and probably 
of York; that the last of the arch- 
bishops of London, Theovus, had 
been obliged to take refuge in Wales 
only eleven years before Augustine’s 
arrival; and that, to use Dr. Hook’s 
own admission, “the northern half 
of Anglo-Saxon Britain was indebt- 
ed for its conversion to Christianity, 
not to Augustine and the Italian 
mission, but to the Celtic mission- 
aries who passed through Bernicia 
and Deira into East Anglia, Mercia, 
and even Wessex.” 

Historians have reproached the 
Celtic Church with a lack of zeal to 
attempt the conversion of the con- 
quering Saxons. The remark is 
originally Bede’s, who was himself, 
it must be remembered, a pupil of 
the Italian missionaries. Reserve 
and jealousy towards all foreigners 
is undoubtedly a characteristic of 
the Celtic nation, as it was of the 
Jews. But there is no need to seek 
in this national prejadice excuses 
for the apathy charged against them. 
A century of hard fighting for ex- 
istence leaves little leisure or tem- 
per for evangelisation. A people 
who have been driven back, step by 
step, before a pagan invasion, dis- 
puting every river and every ridge 
as they retired, and who have been 
worsted in a war of extermination, 
may be excused if they bury their 
religion for a while with their de- 
feat in their mountain fastnesses, 
and leave the successful invader to 
the protection of his own gods. It 
is no reproach to the disinherited 
British Church, if the Gospel, which 
the Saxons trode out before them 
as they advanced, came back into 
Kent from a different quarter. 

The mission of St. Augustine, 
then, was, even in Kent, but the re- 
kindling of the old altar-fires. Nay, 
the light was found still burning 
there. Though the King of Kent was 
a heathen, his Queen, Bertha, had 
brought with her from her father’s 
court at Paris her Christian chap- 
lain, Luidhard. An aacient church 











had been assigned her for the offices 
of her faith, the free exercise of 
which had been specially reserved 
to her in the marriage-contract; 
and it is probable that Augustine 
found others who had already be- 
come disciples of the Cross eyen in 
Saxon Ceesar’s household. 

It was within these walls, then, 
already consecrated to the simple 
worship of the early Britons, which 
had now been succeeded—probably 
after no long interval—by the Gal- 
lican liturgy, from which it. differed 
little except in language, that for 
the first time the splendours of the 
Roman ritual found place in Eng- 
land. For this Italian mission was 
perfectly disciplined and appointed 
for its purpose,—that of converting, 
through their chiefs, a tribe of suc- 
cessful warriors, easily impressible 
through their outward senses, and 
ready to give assent to the impos- 
ing and authoritative in questions 
of religion. Even then, Rome had 
the art in which other Christian 
churches have so often been lamen- 
tably wanting, of choosing her in- 
struments and her mode of opera- 
tion wisely for their ends. Augus- 
tine went forth to his work of 
conversion with other apostolic 
farniture besides scrip and staff. 
He had many high qualifications 
for his office; but he was an evan- 
gelist of a different type from Ninian 
or Columba. Neither he nor any 
of his forty monks would have 
liked to cross the channel with the 
Irish saint in his ox-hide boat. 
Pope Gregory had provided them 
well with all the appliances which 
the Roman Church could furnish— 
silver crosses, vivid paintings of the 
Sacred Passion which might attract 
the barbarian’s eye, and appeal to 
his rude sensibilities, harmonised 
litanies which might charm his ears, 
and interpreters who might explain 
the solemn message. More than all, 
they brought with them what Rome 
could then give—sound doctrines, 
not indeed wholly free from super- 
stitions, but in which superstition 
had not yet overlaid the truth. One 
thing Gregory failed to give them, 
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the honestenthusiasm and faith in 
their high purpose which he felt 
himself. They had all but tarned 
back in their passage through 
France, terrified at the length and 
difficulties of the journey. Augus- 
tine himself retarned to Rome, and 
asked to be released from an engage- 
ment of which he had not. counted 
the cost; and nothing but the firm- 
ness of the Pope himself, and the 
influence of his personal encourage- 
ment, prevented this Anglo-Saxon 
mission from being a failure in the 
very outset. 

They made a brave show, how- 
ever, when at last they landed at 
Ebbe’s Fleet, between Ramsgate 
and Pegwell Bay, and marshalled 
their procession to meet King Eth- 
elbert. Augustine himself was one 
of npature’s princes, like Saul— 
“from his shoulders upward,” says 
the chronicler, “higher than any of 
the people.” Before him went a 
verger carrying a massive silver 
cross, and another who bore what 
served for the banner of the mission 
—a large painting of the Saviour on 
a board, “ beautiful and gilded ;” 
whilst the choir of brethren, led 
by Honorius, Gregory’s own pupil, 
chanted a litany to those sweet 
‘‘Gregorian tones” which, after so . 
many ages, are still found to have 
such a wondrous charm alike for 
the rudest ear as for the most scien- 
tific. Some of the words have been 
traditionally preserved by Bede :— 
“We beseech Thee, O Lord, for 
Thy mercies’ sake, that Thy wrath 
and Thine anger may be turned 
away from this city, and from Thy 
holy house,—for we have sinned. 
Allelujab.” 

The immediate results of the 
mission are too well known to be 
told again here. In that little 
British church of St. Martin the 
king of the Anglo-Saxons received 
baptism from Angustine. The font 
used at the ceremony is still shown 
to Canterbury pilgrims; but unim- 
aginative archeologists point to the 
mouldings, and refuse. to counte- 
nance the illusion. It is a pious 
fiction, they say; like the impress 
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of Angastine’s footstep which was 
long shown on the rock where he 
landed, or the mark still pointed 
out on the ruined wall of St. Pan- 
cras — another Celtic church recon- 
secrated by the Roman missionary 
—-the last hold of the “ devil’s 
claw” in his attempts to retain pos- 
session; for the building, under the 
Saxons had been converted into a 
pagan temple. The new faith 
goon spread, when it became known 
that the Bretwalda and his witan 
had formally adopted it; and on 
the Christmas after  Anugustine’s 
landing ten thousand Saxons were 
baptised at once in the river Swale. 
The chroniclers assure us that no- 
thing like undue influence was 
used ; but when we read that the 
“Dooms of Ethelbert’— laws at 
this time enacted ‘by the Bretwalda 
in full council —declared Ohristi- 
anity to be the adopted religion of 
the nation, we are left at liberty to 
attach what value we please to these 
wholesale conversions; and we are 
not surprised to find that, in the 
next succeeding reign, a change of 
ruler prodaced a large reaction to- 
wards paganism. 

Ethelbert himself, however, was 
a sincere convert, according to his 
light. He presented his new arch- 
bishop (who had gone for consecra- 
tion to the Archbishop of Arles) 
with his own palace at Canterbury 
for a residence, and withdrew him- 
self to Reculver, the old Roman 
fortress of Rutupium. He granted 
to him, also, a piece of ground ouat- 
side the city wails, where was built 
the great monastery of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, afterwards known as St. 
Augustine’s, and now once more the 
site of a missionary college, and still 
bearing his name. Outside the 
walls, because one great object was 
to provide a consecrated spot for 
the burial of faithful kings and 
bishops, and the customs of Chris- 
tian Rome, as of Pagan Rome, for- 
bid burial within the gates of the 
city. There Ethelbert and Augue- 
tine both had their bones laid; and 
the value attached to such relics of 
the faithful, and the sanctity which 
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they were held to confer upon their 
resting-place, led in after years, as 
we shall presently see, to very in- 
decorous* contests at the burial of 
fature archbishops. 

The Italian prelate, who now 
found himself firmly established at 
Canterbury, whether from personal 
ambition or from zeal for his mother- 
church, desired to assert the sa- 
premacy of Rome in matters eccle- 


‘siasticdl, to an extent which Gregory 


himself appears never to have claim- 
ed or desired. He wished to ‘unite 
the newly-formed Saxon Church 
with the ancient British one; but 
his notions of union implied that 
the Celtic Bishops should acknow- 
ledge him as their metropolitan. 
They, on the other hand, saw in him 
only an equal. The pallium which 


the Pope had. lately sent to his new 
archbishop conveyed with it no 
mysterious rights in their eyes. 


There was a difference, too, in their 
i as to the correct time of 
eeping Easter: one of those dif- 
ferences in formal points which 
seem so unimportant, but about 
which, we know from all experience 
modern and ancient, men will do 
battle to the death, and for which 
they will sacrifice, with all the com- 
placency of martyrs, the rt, 
matters of justice and charity. e 
are not going to discuss the contro- 
versy either as to metropolitan 
rights dr the calculation of Haster- 
day. but there is one story re- 
corded by Bede and others which 
reads like truth, which supplies a key 
to the real causes which turn such 
discussions into bitter feuds, and 
which, even if it be a fable, is worth 
reserving for the lesson which it 
rs, that a gentle word might de- 
cide a controversy which confident 
assertion and learned arguments 
only push to extremities. There 
appears to have been no archiepi 
copal dignity claimed at this time 
by any of the seven British bisho 
who were assembled to discuss their 
line of action previous to a second 
conference with Augustine on the 
questions in dispute. They were 
not unwilling, for the sake of the 
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unity of the Church in the island, to 
acknowledge the new Archbishop of 
Canterbury as their metropolitan. 
Even on the Easter questiongthey might 
have been prepared to give way then 
as they did afterwards. But in their 
first interview with Augustine, they 
bad remarked something in his tone 
which made them hesitate to submit 
themselves to his rule as an ecclesias- 
tical superior. Their impression of 
his character is corroborated, as Dr. 
Hook observes, by the fact that his 
friend Pope Gregory took occasion 
twice in his pastoral letters to warn him 
against being puffed up with vainglory. 
The British prelates took counsel 
with a certain anchorite, highly re- 
puted for caintliness and wisdom. 


“The anchorite advised them to ac- 
cept Augustine as their metropolitan, 
if he were aman of God. ‘But how are 
we to know that he isa man of God?’ 
‘The Lord,’ continued the anchorite, 
‘hath said: “Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly 
of hesrt.” If Augustine be meek and 
lowly of heart, he bears the yoke cf 
Christ, and the yoke of Christ is all that 
he will seek to lay on you. But if, in- 
stead of being meek, he is a proud 
haughty map, it is clear that he is not 
of God, aud his proposals may be re- 
jected by us.’ On further consultation, 
it yas determined to put him to the test. 
It was to be so arranged as to permit 
Augustine and his little party to arrive 
tirst at the place of meeting; then the 
seven British bishops, with Dtnost and 
their men of learning, were in an impos- 
ing procession to draw near. ‘If Augus- 
*tiue,’ said the snchorite, ‘shall rise up 
to meet you as you draw near to him, 
then accede to bis proposals, and accept 
him for your lesder; but if he shall treat 
you with contempt, and not rise to meet 
you, let him be by us contemned.’ 

“They came, Augustine was seated, 
and the British prelates were permitted 
to enter the place of conference, not as if 
they were equals, but es if they were in- 
feriors, summoned into the presence of 
one who hed a right to lay down the law. 
They were justly indignant. They would 
concede nothing. They positively re- 
fused to receive Augustine as their me- 
tropolitan. They assigned their reason : 
If, while they were equals, he would 
not treat them with respect, what were 
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they to expect if they elected him their 
superior, and took the vow of canonical 
obedience ?” 

Lingard dismisses the whole story 
with a sneer, remarking that such ad- 
vice was an easy mode of avoiding re- 
sponsibility by “leaving to accident the 
decision of the controversy.” Be that 
as it may, it was a course adopted 
nine hundred years afterwards—whe- 
ther with a recollection of Augustine 
or not—by St. Philip Neri, perbaps as 
wise a man as Dr. Lingard. A cer- 
tain nun had laid claim to a mirae- 
ulous gift of inspiration. Her abbess 
sent to ifform the Pope of the trea- 
sure she possessed in her establish- 
ment. The holy Father requested 
Philip to examine the case. It is 
Mr. Emerson who tells the story :— 

“Be threw himself 6n his mule, all 
travel-sciled as he was, and hastened 
through the mud and mire to the distant 
convent. He told the abbess the wishes 
of his Holiness, and begged her to sum- 
mon the nun without delay. The nun 
was sent for; and as soon as she came 
into the apartment Philip stretched out’ . 
his leg all bespattered with mud, and 
desired her to draw off his boots, The 
young nun, who had become the object 
of much attention and respect, drew 
back with anger, and refused the office. 
Philip ran out of doors, mounted his 
mule, and returned instantly to the Pope. 
‘Give yourself no uneasiness, boly Fa- 
ther; here is no miracle, for here is no 
humility.” 

Augustine showed that they were 
not far wrong in their jadgment 
of his character. He _ threaten- 
ed them, in his excitement, with 
the vengeance of heaven for their 
obstinacy ; and when a few years 
after the archbishop’s death, the me- 
morable slaughter of the monks of 
Bangor Iscoed by the Saxon army 
took place, the Saxon chroniclers 
pointed to it triumphantly as the 
fulfilment of prophecy. ‘The feeling 
which Bede shows on the subject is 
quite ‘sufficient to mark him as a 
bitter enemy of the Celtic Church. 

New missionaries had arrived . 
from Rome to strengthen Augus- 
tine’s hands; and they brought 
with them from Pope Gregory the 
scheme of a complete church estab- 
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lishment for England. There were 
to be two archbishops, with twenty- 
four suffragans ; and so little elas- 
ticity has shown itself in the system, 
that it remained unaltered as to num- 
bers for about twelve hundrgd years, 
and, with one single addition, has re- 
mained so ever since. It was long, 
however, before the scheme was worked 
out into practice. Augustine him- 
self lived to see only the sees of Ro- 
chester and London established, and 
filled by bishops of his own nomina- 
tion. 

Four of the companions of his 
mission succeeded him. in the see 
of Canterbury. When the last of 
these, Honorius, was laid with his 
predecessors in St. Augustine’s, he 
left his own branch of the Church 
Catholic in England decaying, so 
far at least as outward progress 
was a sign, and the rival Celtic 
episcopate increasing in numbers 
and activity, and carrying on the 
work of evangelisation on its own 
account with great zeal and success 
in the northern, eastern, and even 
the .midland districts of England. 
The new arbhbishopric of York, to 
which the Italian Paulinus had been 
consecrated upon his conversion of 
the King of Northumbria, had only 
a precarious and almost nominal 
existence for a few years. The 
splendid pall which was sent from 
Rome in 634 was never worn by 
Paulinus as metropolitan of York, 
though he thonght it a harmless 
ornament when he retired to the see 
of Rochester ; the Pope’s letters, if 
they reached him at all,-found him 
a fugitive from his diocese; King 
Edwin had fallen in Hatfield Chase, 
and Penda the pagan, a name of 
terror to all Christians, was ravaging 
the kingdom. If Paulinus had 
baptised his tens of thousands like 
Augustine, the facile converts went 
back to their old faith with the 


change of circumstances ; and when 


Christianity revived again in North- 
umberland, it was under a king who 
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sought his bishop from the Celtic 
Church instead of from Canterbury, 
and who fixed his restored see, not 
at York, but at’ Lindisfarne. <A 
bishop of Celtic consecration also 
occupied the see of London. For 
nearly two years—for Honorius had . 
recommended no successor — the see 
of Canterbury was in abeyance. A 
Saxon was at last consecrated— 
Frithona, better known as Deus- 
dedit, the Latin appellation which 
he assumed to meet the taste of the 
Italian Church. By bis good offices . 
at the great Synod of Whitby, some- 
thing like a union was affected be- 
tween the two rival churches. The 
great Easter question was decided 
in favour cf Rome by King Oswi, 
who seems to have acted as umpiiv 
on the occasion; and the decision 
was # submitted to, according to 
the chroniclers, by all the Itic 
church except a small minority, who 
still held with Bishop Colman of 
Lindisfarne, who resigned his bish- 
opric rather than sanction the new 
usage. The recusants in Scotland 
maintained their ground for another 
generation, when they too gave way; 
but in Cornwall they continued the 
old British usage, probably up to 
the time when their kinsmen in 
Wales at last adopted the reckoning 
of the strangers, With characteris- 
tic obstinacy, these last held out 
until a.v. 770; and the commotion 
which the change excited amongst 
them may be estimated from the 
fact, that it forms one of the items 
of record, few and far between, in 
the earlier pages of the Chronicle of 
the Princes.* 

Deusdedit died of thegyellow pesti- 
lence, which carried off kings, abbots, 
and bishops, and desolated half Eng- 
land in 664; and a fatality might 
have seemed to hang over the Church 
when his successor, going to Rome 
for consecration, died a with 

ost of his company, of the . 

ts fortunes con ie todos Tae 
dorus of Tarsus — the “ Philosopher,” 





* Brut y Tywysogion (Williams), p. 7. 


year Of Christ when the Easter of the 
Elbod, a man of God.” 


“Seven hundred and seventy was the 
Britons was altered by the command of 


Elbod is called subsequently “ Archbishop of Gwynedd.” 
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as he was called —a Greek Church- 
man, who had conformed to the 
Latin usages, and who was probably 
the greatest scholar of his age. He 
was sixty-four years old when he 
was consecrated; bat he lived to 
administer his see for more than 
twenty years, and he did more for 
the English Church than perhaps 
any one of his predecessors or suc- 
cessors. “ He converted what had 
been a missionary station into an 
established church.” He _  under- 
took a personal tour of his large 
diocese ;* he laid the foundation of 
the parochial system, which is still 
the blessing of England — “ the 
cheapest and best police,” 9s even 
politicians have called it; he in- 
creased the numbers of the episco- 
pate; his book of canons contains 
the elementary principles of our 
ecclesiastical order ; and English 
scholarship owes its. rise to the 
school which he at orte established 
in Augustine’s monastery at Canter- 
bury, under the presidency of Bene- 
dict Biscop, and afterwards of Had- 
rian—an African churchman, who 
had declined the archbishopric in 
favour of Theodore, and whom Wil- 
liam of Melmsbury describes as “a 
fountain of letters and river of 
% arts.” 

The system of education pursued 
at the College of St. Peter and St. 
Paul was not so different from that 
now in use at our public schools as 
might be supposed. Of course the 
want of books at this time implied 
that the instraction should consist 
almost entirely of catechetical lec- 
turing. It is singular that, after 
the lapse of twelve hundred years, 
a return to the form of teaching 
which was then a necessity should 
have appeared to some, who ought 
to be competent judges, a panacea 
for the shortcomings of modern 
universities. But a great propor- 
tion of the subject-matter of the 
teaching was the same as now. It 
will shock some readers, no doubt, 
and comfort others, to find that 
Latin verse-making was ® prominent 
feature in the school at Canterbury, 
and that no less than a hundred 
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different kinds of metre were mas- 
tered by diligent scholars like Ad- 
helm, afterwards Abbot of Malms- 
bury and Bishop of Shelburne, 
No wonder that when, after trying 
cloister life for a while as a monk, 
he went back to his cherished 
studies under Hadrian, he worked 
himself into a fever which nearly 
cost him his life. Our modern 
public schoolboys may congratu- 
late themselves that some of the 
hundred measures have become ob- 
solete, and that it is possible, of late, 
to reach a bishopric without such a 
terrible ambunt of learning. There 
is reason to hope, also, that other 
good old-fashioned helps to know- 
ledge had not yet fallen into dis- 
repute ; at least Dr. Hook informs 
us that, in the monastery on the 
Coelian Mount at Rome, there was 
preserved, in “ affectionate remem- 
brance” of Pope Gregory, amongst 
other precious relics, “ the rod with 
which he would correct the inatten- 
tive ;” and no doubt there were 
equally interesting reminiscences at 
Canterbury. Other more popular 
branches of education, however, 
were not neglected. Mental arith- 
metic is by no means a modern art: 
it was practised diligently in Theo- 
dorus’s schools, as was also a some- 
what complicated digital system of 
calculation ; for the convenient 
Arabic numerals, it must be fe 


membered, had not yet reached 
English schools, any more than 
printing and paper. There were 


brave attempts made, also, to teach 
what we now call special subjects, . 
and useful knowledge: music, as- 
tronomy, natural philosophy, and 
medicine, had each their turn. The 
music was good of its kind ; of the 
natural philosophy and astronomy, 
it can only be said that they kept pace 
with the theories of the day; and 
medicine is still so much an ex- 
perimental art amongst ourselves, 
that it seems quite possible that 
our own theory and practice may 
appear as barbarous, in the light of 
future discoveries, as that of the 
seventh century now does to us. If 
Archbishop Theodore declared it to 
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be very “ indiscreet and unskilful ”. to 
bleed a youtig lady on the fourth day 
of the ‘moon, he was so far a step in 
advance of most surgeons of the pass- 
ing generation, who took lancet ruth- 
Jessly in hand on every day throughout 


the year; while modern science carries: 


out the archbishop’s idea more consist- 
ently, and pronounces it indiscreet and 
unskilful to bleed at all, in ninety-nive 
cases out of a hundred. 

The collegians of Canterbury must 
heve had their amusements as well as 
their studies; and probably of the 
same active kind as those which have 
been the delight of English youth in 
all generations. We may give a fair 
guess at them from a letter of Alcuin 
* with regard to the education of the 

oung monks at Wearmouth. He 
issues & monition — as more than one 
Vice-Chancellor has done to the 
undergraduates of a modern uni- 
versity — “not to pursue the wind- 
ing mazes of hares,” or—a_pro- 
fanity from which young Oxford 
and Oambridge would shrink —‘ to 
dig up the burrows of foxes.” 

Archbishop Theodore is also 
known as the first who arranged 
into a regular system —at all events 
in the Western Church— the prin- 
ciple of vicarious penance for sins 
committed after baptism. The 
“ Penitential,” which he now drew 
up, is the foundation upon which has 
been built that elaborate structure 
of religious ethics which has a volu- 
minous literature of its own, and 
which has been at once the strength 
and the disgrace of Rome, There 
is this to be remembered, in justice 
to the original framers of the system 
by which it has been thought pos- 
sible to compound for sin by a’ pay- 
ment to Heaven, that the whole tenor 
of ancient Jaw admitted this prin- 
ciple of satisfaction. Even human 
life had its fixed price; and the 
Saxon code laid down the value of 
each individual member of the state 
with great precision. Murder was 
by no means a ruinous indulgence, 
for a rich man in those days, pro- 
vided always that he confined him- 
self to victims of a cheap quality. 
He had only to be prepared to pay 
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the wehr-gild, according to the legal 
tariff, and the state was satisfied 
that justice had been done. Churls 
could be killed at the rate of ten 
pounds a-piece; Welshmen, and we 
fear Scots, could be done cheaper. 
But archbishops came expensive : 
thirty-six times that amount, as for 
a prince of the blood-royal, was held 
a fair equivalent. An archbishop 
of Oanterbury, indeed, if Hume’s 
authorities are to be trusted, had a 
price set upon his head higher than 
a king of Kent. So, also, in matters 
of testimony, a thane’s oath’ was to 
be taken as equal to that of six 
churls; and it took hard swearing 
on the part of six thanes to con- 
tradict a king. Where such a 
judicial system prevailed without 
shocking any s¢ ase of natural justice, 
and money could not only screen 
the powerful offender from punisb- 
ment, but clear him from guilt in 
the eyes of society, the application 
of the same principle to spiritual 
matters was easy and natural enough. 
It was right that there should be 
some restitution made to Heaven 
for wrong done; it must be made 
by prayer, by fasting, and by alms- 
deeds. Whatever truth there was 
in this theory of penance — and 
there was surely some — it was lost 
in the abuses to which such a sys- 
tem naturally led. The commuta- 
tion of personal punishment for a 
money payment, already admitted 
in secular law, found its place natu- 
rally in penitential discipline; 80 
that, in the’ Canons of Edgar, we 
have actually a rule given, by which 


a rich man may condense a fast of 


seven years, enjoined upon him as 
a penance by the church, into three 
days, by the simple rules of arith- 
metic — for as seven years is to one 
man, so will three days be to the 
necessary number of men whom the 
penitent is to provide, and Pay to 
fast with him and for him. It is 
premised that this rule will only suit 
when “the sinner is a powerful man, 
and well provided with friends.” 
Such monstrous corruptions as 
these did not pass unrebuked by 
the Saxon Church itself ; fifty years 
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afterwards, at the synod of Clove- 
shoo, the system of vicarious penance 
was distinctly reprobated; but it 
was in full work again under Dun- 
stan, and has never been fairly 
pirged from the Roman Church. 

Ten successive archbishops . had 
now been bpried in the Abbey 
Church of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
seven (the last was Theodore) lay 
in the porch; afterwards, there 
being no more room, the bodies 
were deposited within the church 
itself, the prejudice against intra- 
mural burial appearing to have 
gradually worn out. The value 
attached to such sacred remains has 
been already noticed. The monas- 
tery, in consequence, claimed a far 
higher degree of sanctity than the 
cathedral. But now the see was 
occupied by an architectural bishop. 
Cuthbert, who had already been 
busy ia ornamenting the cathedral 
of his see of Hereford, proceeded 
to do the same at Canterbury. He 
grew attached to his own work; and 
the clergy who lived there with him 
—his “family,” as it is pleasant to 
find them called in those days—took 
a very natural pride in it also, Per- 
haps the jealousy with which they 
regarded their brethren of the abbey, 
and the superior holiness which 
these assumed for their church as the 
sepulchre of the saints, was equally 
natural. Archbishop Cuthbert de- 
termined that whatever virtue there 
might be in his bones, his own 
cathedral church should have the 
benefit of it. But he was obliged 
to proceed with the utmost caution, 
for the monks were not the men to 
forego their established privileges 
without a struggle. Dr. Hook tells 
the story well:—. ~ 


“Cuthbert felt at last that the stroke 
of death was upon him, and the clerks 
of the cathedral were summoned to the 
bedside of their archbishop. They came 
prepared, as usual when he could not 
attend the public worship, to chant the 
psalms of the day, and to read the com- 
fortable words of Scripture. He then 


confided to the whole body, the plan of 
proceeding which he had before devised 
to give the cathedral a triumph over the 
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insolent Augustinians. The grateful 
canons, clerks, and servants, adhered 
strictly to his injunctions, <A mys. 
terious silence was kept as to the arch- 
bishop’s state of health. It was known 
that he was ill, but whether the illnegs 


was to be unto death no one wag = j 
’ 


pared to say. At length the cath 

bell was heard to give out its solemn 
sound. It was supposed to be the pasy 
ing bell, and many a devout knee wag 
bent in private, and many a prayer 
uttered for the soul of the spiritual 
father who was now passing to hig 
account. When at last the knell 
sounded, the monks of St. Augustine, 
with solemn step and slow, paced 
through the city to bear the body of 
the archbishop to the monastery, until, 
arriving at the archbishop’s palace, 
they were received by the cathedral 
party’ with shouts of ridicule and 
triumph. The archbishop had been 
carefully laid in the grave prepared fir 
him in the eathedral, three days before 
the bell announced his death. His 
chapter had borne him to his last home 
at midnight. They were watching at 
his grave when the cathedral bell at last 
gave sound. It startled their consciences; 


they almost felt at first as if they had been . 


guilty of a crime; but the feeling was 
momentary, and in the deep tone of the 
bell they heard their triumph proclaimed.” 


Subsequent events proved that 
the cathedral party had not over- 
rated the spirit of their rivals 
When the next archbishop’s death 
was expected, the monks and their 
retainers waited under arms, their 
abbot at their head, determined to 
seize the body and bury it within 
their own walls. But again the 
clergy of the chapter outwitted them 
by a similar stratagem. The monks 
were furious; and their abbot, 
Jaenbert, threatened an appeal to 
the Pope, and vengeance temporal 
and spiritual. The chapter seem to 
have had more wit than courage; they 
stopped Jaenbert’s mouth by electing 
him archbishop, and they allowed him 
to be buried at St. Augustine’s. He 
took the precaution of being carried into 
the monastery before hisdeath. But he 
was the last of the line who rests there. 
- Dr. Hook observes with truth, 
that, although the sanctity of the 
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relics and the prestige attached to 
their possession were the chief motives 
of. these faction-fights over the de- 
ceased archbishops, there were other 
lees romantic considerations at work. 
Kings and earls, as well as church- 
men, came to be buried; and large 
gifts were made to the religious house, 
not only of money and gems, of which 
the Dean quotes instances, but of 
lands. We are afraid the authorities 
of the cloister were not always very 
particular as to the personal sanctity 
of those to whom they gave burial 
under these circumstances, The monks 
of Abingdon, as we read in their 
Chronicle, which the Master of the 
Rolls has lately given us, buried a 
lady “ with great honours, in the clois- 
ter in front of the church door,” who 
had no better claim to such distinc- 
tion than having been “ concubine 
loco” to King Henry 1..;* but a son 
of hers gave them Langford Mill as 
a “soul-sceat.” Even though an 
archbishop’s burial might bring in 
neither lands nor money, his bones 
had a value besides their sanctity ; 
they might work miracles; it was 
hard if they could not be induced 
to do that much for their own cathe- 
dral ; and those who came to be healed 
at Lis shrine would not come empty- 
handed. 

It was during Jaenbert’s primacy 
— not otherwise memorable — that 
Offa, King of Mercia, in a succes- 
sion of victorious battles, reduced 
the kingdoms of Northumberland, 
Kent, and Wessex. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury seems to have en- 
tertained the idea of making him- 
self @ sovereign prince in Kent, as a 
feadatory of Charlemagne, to whom 
he applied for aid. It was not 
given, however; and Offa punished 
his rebellious subject —for such he 
considered him— in a very charac- 
teristic manner. He determined to 








* Chronicon. Monast. de Abbendon, vol. 
illustration of the struggles between the canons nnd the monks at Canterbury for- 
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have an archbishop of his own 
for Mercia, He pronounced in full 
witanagemot, that Lichfield hence- 
forth was an archbishopric, and. for 
its endowment he confiscated all the 
property of the see of Canterbu 
within the territory of Mercia. He 
applied to Pope Hadrian for a pal- 
lium, and obtained it; but he bad to 
pay dear for it, in more ways than 
one. The Pope now, for the first 
time, got a footing for two legates in 
England, ostensibly to assist in regu- 
lating the disordered affairs of the 
Church. They decided in favour of 
Offa’s new archbishop ; and the King 
of Mercia, in the gratitude of his 
heart, volunteered to become an ac- 
‘tual subscriber to the expenses of 
St. Peter’s at Rome, which laid the 
foundation of the charge called “ Pe- 
ter’s pence.” Lichfield continued for 
many years to be a provocation to 
Canterbury ; and it was not until the 
terrible Offa had gone the way of 
his forefathers, and a more energetic 
prelate had succeeded Jaenbert, that 
the supremacy was finaliy restored 
to Canterbury, and the rival arch- 
bishop was reduced once-more to a 
suffragan. 

There was peace, and, Dr. Hook 
thinks, “ episcopal indolence,” at Oan- 
terbury for the next fifty years. 
But troubles enough were coming. 
During the middle of the ninth 
century the pagan Danes were sweep- 
ing over England like a_ hurri- 
cane; coming in gusts, with an oc- 
casional lull between, to return with 
fresh strength, and carrying destruc- 
tion wherever they went. The 
monastic chroniclers have exhausted 
a copious vocabulary of Scripture 
curses upon those terrible spoil- 
ers; for the religious houses were 
a tempting prey, and the Vikings 
cared little for archbishops of Can- 
terbury, alive or dead. They had 





ii. p. 122. This chronicle gives a curious 


the bodies of the archbishops. The canons of St. Frideswide, in Oxford, carried off 
the parson of St. Aldate’s alive, when he was in extremis, that he might die in the 
habit of their order, and they might possess, not his bones (they would not be 
worth so much as an archbishop’s), but his benefice. The brethren of Abingdon, 


to whom he had promised the reversion, 


were very indignant.—See vol. ii. p. 175. 
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a sufficient respect, however, for an 
archbishop’s head when it appeared 
upon his gold or silver coinage ; and 
Dr. Hook considers that the explana- 
tion of the fact, that both the monas- 
tery and the cathedral escaped com- 
paratively unharmed when the city 
was twice pillaged by these invaders, 
is to be found in this —that the then 
archbishop, Ceolnoth, is remarkable 
for having exercised his privilege .of 
coining to an extent far beyond his 
predecessors, if the number and varie- 
ties of his coin still in existence is to 
be taken as evidence; that, in short, 
he bought off his cathedral, as Etbel- 
red (by advice of a subsequent arch- 
bishop) is said to have done his kirg- 
dom. Still, Oanterbury did suffer. 
The next archbishop found that the 
Danes had been root-and-branch re- 
formers of ecclesiastical abuses, and had 
suppressed the canonries effectually. 
The canons had all fled : St. Augus- 
tine’s monastery was turned into a 
fortress, and watch and ward took 
precedence of psalms and vigils. 
Bat Alfred was now king: and 
though these were bitter times for 
the Saxons,-monks or laymen, a se- 
ries of defeats was training him for 
victory. At last it came—that great 
battle of Ethandun, which broke the 
Danish power at one blow, as the 
Saxon chroniclers tell us, but which 
certainly ended in a treaty of parti- 
tion. Perbaps the best test of its 
being really a decisive victory for 
Alfred is, that Guthrum and his chiefs 
consented to adopt the religion of 
their conquerors. They were all bap- 
tised, and “ the archbishop,” says the 
Dean, with zealous churchmanship, 
“bad the satisfaction of blessing an 
nuited flock.” We confess we can- 
pot share his enthusiasm at these 
wholesale conversions and political 
baptisms. But he avails himself of a 
pause in his history to make a remark 
which will apply largely to all re- 
ligious records, and should be always 
borne in mind by those who read 
them. 

“A great part of the effects of the 
Gospel must always remain hidden from 





the eyes of the majority of, men, and can 


find no place in history. They are not 


made known to us by the biographers 


of the present age, or the legends of ageg 
past. When a man knows that he is an 


object of pees | to those around. 
e very difficult for 


him, it must always 
him to preserve his Christian simplicity 
of character; and legends and biogra- 
phies, very useful in their way, record, 
for the most part, the modes of action, 


and the death-bed scenes, which: are © 


more or less connected with the fanati- 


cism of the age, or the conventionalitiég ’ 
of the existing religious world.—It ig 


in little unrelatable acts of pure disinter- 
ested piety, in persons not canonised in 
their life, or in their death, that the real 
power of the Gospel may be discovered 
by the eye which looks beneath the 
surface.” 


The author is enthusiastic in his 
praises of Alfred. He does not go 
so far, indeed, as to claim for him 


what we find stated in a modern . 


summary, that he founded our mili- 
tia, our navy, all the arts, and sciences, 
the University of Oxford, and trial 
by jory; but, after quoting Gib- 
bon’s ascription to him of “ the 
virtues of an Antoninus, the learn- 
ing and wisdom of a Cesar, and the 
legislative spirit of a Lycurgus,’"— 
“we make an addition,” says the 
Dean, “the grace of an apostle!” 

It is not the first time, though Dr. 
Hook may not have been aware of 
it, that Alfred has had a place as 
signed him amongst the apostles. 
Our author’s dictum has been illus- 
trated—we can hardly say confirmed 
—by the monk, whoever he was, who 
wrote the Chronicle of Abingdon 
before quoted. “ He was a Judas 
among the twelve,” says the Bene 
dictine, speaking of this pattern 
monarch, “heaping evil upon evil 
upon us.”* The poor monks of 
Abingdon say they found him woree 
than the very Danes; for he robbed 
them of what poor tenements. they 
had left, and built himself an “ @di- 
fictum” of some kind on their pro- 
perty. Subsequent charters of kings 
Edred and Edwy, granted to the 








* Chron. de Abbendon, i. 50, 125. 
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house, recite this spoliation as an 
acknowledged fact—a deed of “ dia- 
polical avarice,” which they are fain 
to undo; and William of Malms- 
bury—quite an independent witness 
—confirms the story. Alfred has 
had so much more than justice done 
to him by most writers, that it is 
only fair that the advocatus diaboli 
should be heard in his case when he 
bas anything to say. 

It is as hard to gather the true 
Ssaracter of a monarch from these 
“Sastic writers as it would be to 
=a, of the policy of a modern 
sihan from the leading articles 
of -“golent party newspaper. There 
js no doubt, we suppose, that Edgar 
was a profligate; but he is said to 
have founded forty-seven monaster- 
jes, and “the grateful monks spoke 
of him as a man of godliness.” They 
did indeed. Florence of Worcester 
speaks of him in the same fervent 
style that Mr. Gibbon and Dr. Hook 
use of Alfred, calling him the 
“flower and glory of England,” and 
comparing him to Romulus, Cyrus 
the Great, Alexander, Artaxerxes, 
and Charlemagne—to whom our 









Abingdon friend adds, ‘“ David.” 
It is possible to hope that, in his 
sensual and impetuous character, 


there was an under-current of better 
feeling—that there was a conscience 
which continually prompted him to 
repentance, in the only form in 
which repentance was then under- 
stood by kings. Ihe was only six- 
teen when he came to the throne, 
and his reign brought good days for 
England. But the king de facto was 
an Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘That 
dream of royal power which had 
,once tempted Jaenbert was fulfilled 
in reality, though not in name, to 
Dunstan. For more than forty 
years he ruled the kingdom—‘ Eog- 
land’s breast- plate,” as he was 
' ealled; for though his own primacy 
lasted only twenty-eight, he was the 
moving spirit in all the acts of his 
predecessor, Odo the Dane, who re- 
garded him as a son, and a son to 
whose superior genius he yielded 
with a paternal satisfaction. King 
Edgar’s rescripts, which began with 
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the form—“I and my archbishop ” 
—would have been more correctly 
worded “My archbishop and J.” 
Dr. Hook discusses with fairness and . 
ability a character ,upon which un- 
measured praise or blame has been 
usually heaped, according to the 
sympathies of the historian. It was 
natural that the foremost man in the 
great battle between the Benedic- 
tines and the seculars should be both 
canonised and execrated. Our read- 
ers will gladly spare us from repro- 
ducing the controversy. Be he what 
he might besides, Dunstan was the 
giant of his age; and Dr, Hook justly 
ranks him with Becket and Riche- 
lieu. If he was an “unscrupulous 
politician,” unscrupulous is the na- 
tural adjective of politics. He was 
an eloquent preacher, a well-read 
theologian, a sculptor, a musician, 
an artist, a geometrician, and a 
worker in gold and silver. If he 
ruled princes, he could make cour- 
tiers mad with jealousy by the sdfter 
talents whiéh are said to win ladies’ 
hearts. No wonder that his rivals 
whispered of him that he knew 
more than any Christian ought to 
know; that he had learned the old 
sinfal heathen spells that lay buried, 
as all men knew, in the charmed 
island of Avalon, and which had 
doubtless been revived in the college 
of Glastonbury—the Eton of those 
days, where Dunstan had been eda- 
cated, and which gave seven arch- 
bishops to. Canterbury. Of the 
miracles which he is said to have 
worked, and of his personal conflicts 
with the powers of darkness, we think 
it would have been more jadicious not 
to have attempted any philosophical 
explanation. Chronic brain-fever— 
the wonders of ventriloquism — the 
Xolian harp—and unsuspected me- 
chanical science, have all been sug- 
gested as solutions. more ingenious 
than satisfactory. The imagination 
of the ignorant will always be busy 
with the supernatural, half inventing 
and half believing. Dr. Hook bim- 
self must have found it so,if he has 
had any experience amongst the rustic 
“Anglo-Saxons” even of his own more 
educated generation. Miracles age 
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' recorded by them still as within their 
own experience, and not always with 
intentional falsehood. Dunstan in 
-some degree outlived his power, and 
the kings who succeeded found weak- 
er counsellors, and paid the penalty 
in Dane-gelt and other troubles. He 
was buried in his cathedral, “deep 
under ground, with a pyramid over 
him, and at his head the matin altar ;” 
but five hundred years afterwards the 
monks of Glastonbury set up a claim 
to the possession of his bones, which 
led to a correspondence between their 
abbot and the then primate of Canter- 
bury; each warning the other —of 
course in the most friendiy manner— 
against the “scandal, superstition, 
and confusion,” likely to arise from 
such a mistake; and both very suc- 
cessful in convincing—themselves. 

One more archbishop, and we 
havé done. He was s generation 
later than Dunstan; like him a 
stanch Benedictine, but as differ- 
ent a character as can well be con- 
ceived. It was in those terrible 
days when the Danes were again 
carrying fire and sword through 
England in revenge for the treachery 
of St. Brice’s Day, that Elphege, 
Bishop of Winchester, was advanced 
to the primacy; a man “ abundant 
in alms-deeds, and a rebuker of the 
rich—severe to others, but severer 
to himself.” The Danes sat down 
before Canterbiry. Friends urged 
him to fly, as archbishops had done 
before; but he refused. Nor did 
he take mace in hand instead of his 
crosier, as his predecessor Odo had 
done without reproach. But he too 
had a warfare to accomplish. Daily 
he was at his post in his cathedral, 
administering the sacred elements 
to the defenders of the walls. There 
was treachery at work within; and 
by such help the Danes, infuriated 
by the long resistance, rushed at 
last upon their prey. All the hor- 
rors of a city sacked by barbarians 
followed. The archbishop stood his 
ground, and offered himself as a 
victim instead of the women and 
children. But the conquerors kept 
tim in the hope of a ransom, which 
they fixed at three thousand pieces 
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His friends assured him 
it could be raised, impoverished ag 


of silver. 


they were ; the church piate through. 
out the province should be sold if 
needful. Again he refused ; not for 
him should the treasures of ‘the 
church be given to heathens. At 
last his captors held a great feast, 
which was enlivened by a cargo of 
southern wine. 


“The archbishop was sent for to make 
them sport. ‘Money, bishop, money,’ 
was the cry which resounded on all sides, 
as he was hurried into the hall. Breath- 
less from fatigue, he sat down for a short 
time, in silence. ‘Money, money,’ was 
still the cry. ‘Your ransom, bishop, 
your ransom.’ Having now recovered 
his breath, the archbishop rose with 
dignity, and all were attentive to hear 
whether a promise of money for his ran- 
som would be made. ‘Silver and gold,’ 
he said, ‘have I none; what is mine to 
give, I freely offer, the knowledge of the 
one true God, Him it is my duty to 
preach; and if you heed not my call to 
repentance, from His justice you will not 
escape.’ Some one more heartless than 
the rest here threw an ox bone with all 
his force at the defenceless old man, and 
amidst shouts of laughter the cowardly 
example was followed. The missiles, , 
which the floor plentifully supplied, 
were hurled at him, till he fell in an 
agony of pain, but not dead. There was 
standing by, a Dane, whom Elphege bad 
baptised and confirmed on the preceding 
day. He knew not how to assist bis 
spiritual father, but he was moved by 
feelings of pity and compassion. It is 
clear that he revolved in his mind what 
step he would take if his favourite war- 
horse were mortally wounded; and know- 
ing that in such a case, he would, as 
speedily as possible, put him out of his 
pain, he lifted up his battle axe, and as 
an act of Christian charity, clave in 
twain the skull of Elphege, Archbishop 
of Canterbury.” 


His bones lie side by side with 
Dunstan’s at Canterbury, carried 
there by King Canute with great 
honours, ten years after; and stub- 
born indeed must be the English 
puritan who grudges him his title 
of Saint. He was something more, 
at all events—by Dr. Hook's leave 
—than our “ordinary Christains,” 
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and claims something more than 
«the homage of a charitable re- 
"Aad 

The Dean bas much to say about 
Stigand, whose character he warmly 
yindicates from the charge of time- 
serving which has been alleged 
against him ; but the volume closes 
with the accession of the conqueror, 
and the last Saxon archbishop’s life 
was cast in too eventful a period to be 
dismissed in a sketch. If the sue- 
ceeding volumes of this biographical 
history do not disappoint the promise 
of the first, our readers will thank us 
for having at least called their atten- 
tion to them. 

Amongst the points of minor in- 
terest of these pages, it is amus- 
- ing to note how the world ecclesi- 
astical as well as civil is given to 
repeat itself. When we read of the 
first (Italian) Bishop of London 
being startled out of his propriety 
by the sight of ‘wax lights burn- 
ing on the altar” (p. 95), we feel 
almost as puzzled for the moment 
as he was, and are inclined to fancy 
that the writer must have worked 
up a portion of a modern newspaper 
paragraph by mistake. When Had- 
rian, in the seventh century, sub- 
mits to have “ the licentious pro- 
lixity of his beard curtailed,” before 
he ventures to present himself to 
the English bishops,—or Archbishop 
Richard, in his canons, five hundred 
years later, decrees that “ clerks 
that wear long hair are to be clip- 
ped by the archdeacon, even against 
their will,’—we wonder whether a 
modern prelate was aware that he 
had such good medieval authority, 
and whether future archdeacons are 
likely to have this shearing of the 
flock imposed upon them as an ac- 
dition to their duties? The modern 
caricature which represents the rec- 
tor as sleek and well-fleshed, the 
curate lean and pale, might have 
had its origin in the days when, 
according to the canonical rule of 
Chrodegang, Archbishop of Metz, 
presbyters and deacons were to be 
allowed three cups of wine at dinner, 
and snbdeacons only two. There 
was the same tendency then as now 
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to mark certain doctrinal peculiari- 
ties by little clerical fancies of cos- 
tume. The scissors did for the hair 
what it does now in the tailor’ 
hands for the clerical coat aie 
waistcoat. The varieties of the ton- 
sure marked those ecclesiastical dif- 
ferences which sundry forms of cle- 
rical costume now afiect to represent 
less successfully. And as we. are 
told that there is, or was, a certain 
coat considered correct by  High- 
Charchmen, which profane tailors 
knew in the trade as an “ M.B.” 
(Mark of the Beast), so we read that 
the Italians, who shaved their heads 
after what they held to be the ton- 
sure of St. Peter, accused their op- 
ponents of wearing what they were 

leased to call “the mark of Simon 

agus.” Even in those remote 
ages there were Ladies’ Colleges, 
where the Abbess Hildelidis and 
her scholars could read Latin (De lau- 
dibus Virginitatis), and even under- 
stand the Greecisms of the author, and 
bishops died of the gout. 

There is one great fact which re- 
ceives strong incidental confirma- 
tion from several scattered notices in 
this volume, and which has been kept 
very much in the background, inten- 
tionally or not, by the old ecclesiastic- 
al historians. It is the extent to 
which paganism continued to retain 
its bold upon the inner heart of the 


population long after they had pro- 
e 
the 


fessed a nominal Christianity. 
wholesale conversions under 
rr of Augustine, Paulinus, 
ilfred, and others, and the ready 
relapse into heathenism when the pres- 
sure was withdrawn, would be pretty 
conclusive evidence that such conver- 
sion was in danger of being superficial. 
But the indefinite amount of the old 
belief still surviving even in those 
whose new profession was sincere, who 
accounted themselves Christians, and, 
to a certain extent, were so,—the lea- 
ven of Paganism which ran through 
the whole of popular medieval Christ- 
ianity—is a noteworthy point of ec- 


clesiastical history which fall- 
er inquiry. It was not merely that 
Christian teachers interpreted liberally 
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—to adapt the idol temples to Christ- 
ian worship, to change the idol sacri- 
fices into feasts of dedication, and, in 
short, to make the transition to the 

rer faith as little abrupt as might 

—it was not only that complaisant 
genealogists pla Woden in the 
scriptural pedigree as a descendant of 
Adam — or zealots like Boniface 
thought that it was enough to set up 
a saint’s image instead of a mytho- 
logical idol—there was abundant hea- 
thenism besides, which held its ground 
side by side with a form of Christian 
belief. There was a necessity for per- 
petual warnings against pagan observ- 
ances, “auguries, phylacteries, and tn- 
cantations ;’ Odo’s canons allude to 
“ magical illusions ;” offerings to 
the devil were common enough to 
warrant a specific enactment against 
them in the “ Dooms” of Wibtred ; 
the homilies of Aflfric speak of the 
heathen superstitions still common 
at burials; King Edgar, with all 
his forty-seven monasteries, is more 
than suspected of an attempt to 
bring Woden into fashion again ; 
and Dunstan’s canons call upon the 
priests to extinguish heathenism, 
especially ‘‘the worship of foun- 
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tains, groves, ellens (elder 
and also many trees of divers 
and stones.” A remarkable  iflug.. 
tration of the prevalence of ‘this 
pagan deification of the powers of — 
nature may be seen in that well. 
known cycle of romance which ig ag. 
sociated with Arthur and his 
Table, where a fanciful Christi 

is strangely blended with ‘the 
imagery of an eastern fairy-tale= 
where the Archbishop of Canter. 
bury sings the mass in one chapter, . 
and the wicked Queen Morgaine 
turns the whole company into 
stones in the next, These relics of 
paganism hang about us still, em. 
bodied in our language, even in 
such semi-religious terms as Easter, 
Lent, Yule, Beltane, &c., and exer. * 
cising an influence, far more power- 
ful perhaps than we are aware of, 
in some of our rustic superstitions. 
Within the present generation child- 
ren have been through a cleft 
ash tree for the cure of fits, a genuine 
vestige of Saxon heathendom. ‘The 
“ Devil’s claw” has left its mark else- 
where besides on the wall of St. Pan- 
cras. 
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Ar the summer assizes at Hertford, 
on the 16th of July, 1699, a young 
barrister, rising into eminence in his 
profession, the son of a baronet of 
ancient family, who was one of the 
representatives, and the brother cf a 
King’s Counsel, who was the other 
representative of the town in Parlia- 
ment, held up his hand at the bar 
to answer a charge of marder. It 
was not for blood, shed in av angry 
brawl—it was not for vindicating his 
honour by his sword in defiance of 
the law, that Spencer Cowper was 
arraigned. He was accused of hav- 
' ing deliberately murdered a woman, 
whose only fault was having loved 
him too devotedly, and trusted him 
too implicitly. He was called upon 
to plead to a charge which, if proved, 
would not only consign his body to 
the gibbet, but his name to eternal 
infamy. 

Sarah Stout was the only daugh- 
ter of a Quaker malster in the 
town of Hertford. Her father was 
. an active and influential supporter 
of the Cowpers at the elections, 
and the kind of intimacy which 
ordinarily takes place under such 
circu..siances arose between the fa- 
milies. Attentions highly flattering 
no doubt to their vanity, were paid 
to the wife and daughter of the 
tradesman by the ladies of the ba- 
ronet’s family; and an intimacy 
arose between Spencer Cowper and 
Sarah, which did not cease when 
she was left ao orphan upon the 
death of her father, and he became 
the husband of another woman. He 
managed the little fortune which 
had been bequeathed to her; he 
occasionally took up his abode 
(whether as a guest or a lodger 
does not appear) at her mother’s 
house, when business called him to 
Hertford ; and he unhappily inspired 
her with a violent, and, as the event 
proved, a fatal passion. 


Never did the truth of the pro-. 


verb, ‘‘ Cucullus non facit mona- 
chum,” or rather, in this case, mona- 


cham, receive a stronger confirmation 
than from the story of poor Sarah 
Stout. Stormy passions beat under 
the dove-coloured bodice, and flashed 
from the eyes which were shaded by 
the close white cap and poke bonnet 
of the Quakeress. Her whole heart 
and soul were given. to Spencer Cow- 
per. A maf of sense and honour . 
would, under such circumstances, at 
once have broken off the connection, 
and saved the girl, at the cost of some 
present suffering, from future guilt 
and misery. A man of weak deter- 
mination and kind feelings might 
have got hopelessly involved in at- 
tempting to avoid inflicting pain. 
Cowper did neither, He carried on 
a clandestine correspondence with her 
under feigned names, and received 
letters from her breathing the most 
ardent passion, which he displayed 
amongst his profligate associates. He 
introduced a friend to her as a suitor, 
and then betrayed to that friend the 
secrets which, above all others, a 
man of honour is bound to guard 
with the strictest fidelity. He be- 
haved as ill as a man could do under 
the circumstances. 

On the morning of Monday the 
13th of March, the first day of the 
spring assizes of 1699, Spencer Cow- 
per arrived in Hertford, travellio 
(as was then the custom of the bar) 
on horseback. He went direct to 
the house of Mrs. Stout, where he was 
expected, in consequence of a letter 
which had been written, announci 
his intended visit. He was ask 
to alight, but declined to do 80, as 
he wished to show himself in the 
town. He promised, however, to 
send his horse, and to come himself 
to dinner. This promise he kept, 
and having dined with Mrs. Stout 
and her daughter, he left the house 
about four o'clock, saying that he 
had business in the town, but that 
he would return in the evening, 
At nine he returned, asked for pen, 
ink, and paper, to write to his wife, 
and had his supper. Mrs. Stout, 
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the mother, went to bed, leaving 
Spencer Cowper and her daughter 
together, orders having been given 
to make a fire in his room. Between 
ten and eleven o’clock Sarah called 
the servant-girl, and, in Cowper's 
hearing, desired her to warm his 
bed. She went up-stairs for that 

rpose, leaving Spencer Cowper and 

arah alone in the parlour together. 
As she went up-stairs she heard 
the house clock (which was half an 
hour too fast) strike eleven. In 
about a quarter of an hour after- 
wards, she heard the house-door shut 
to, and, supposing that Cowper had 
gone out to post his letter, she re- 
mained warming his bed for about a 
quarter of an hour longer. She then 
went down stairs, and found that beth 
Spencer Cowper and her young mis- 
tress were gone. 

The mother could not be examined 
upon the trial, as she was a Quaker, 
and could not take an oath. The ac- 
count of the transactions of that day, 
therefore, rests solely upon the evi- 
dence of Sarah Walker, the servant, 


. who deponed as follows :— 


“ May it please you, my Lord, on Fri- 
day before the last assizes, Mr. Cowper’s 
wife sent a letter to Mrs. Stout, that she 
might expect Mr. Cowper at the assize 
time; and therefore we expected Mr. 
Cowper at that time, and accordingly 
provided; and as he came in with the 
judges, she asked him if he would alight? 
He -said, ‘No; by reason I came in 
later than usual, I will go into the town 
and show myself,’ bat he would send his 
horse presently. She asked him how 
long it would be before he would come, 
because they would stay for him? He 
said he could not tell, but he would 
send her word; and she thought he had 
forgot, and sent me down to know 
whether he would please tocome? He 
said be had business, and he could not 
come just then; but he came in less 
than a quarter of an hour after, and 
dined there, and he went away at four 
o'clock; and then my mistress asked 
him if he would lie there? And he an- 
swered yes, and he came at night about 
nine; and he sat talking about half an 


shour, and then called for pen, ink, and 


paper, for that, as he said, he was to 


write to his wife; which was brought — 
him, and he wrote a letter; and then 
mistress went and asked him what he 
would have for supper? He said milk, 
by reason he had made a good dinner; 
and I got him his supper, and he eat it; 
after she called me in again, and they 
were talking together, and then she 
me make a fire in his chamber; and when 
T had done so, I came and told him of it, 
and he looked at me, and made me no 
answer; then she bid me warm the bed, 
which accordingly I went up to do as the 
clock struck eleven; and in about a 
quarter of an hour I heard the-door shut, 
and I thought he was gone to convey the 
letter, and stayed about a quarter of an 
hour longer, and came down, and he was 
gone and she; and Mrs. Stout the mother 
asked me the reason why he went out 
when I was warming his bed? And she 
asked me for my mistress, and I told her 
I left her with Mr. Cowper; and I never 
saw her after that, nor did Mr. Cowper 
return to the house.”* 


Cowper, who defended himself with 
great ability, asked the witness in 
cross-examination— 


“When you came down and missed 
your mistress, did you inquire after her 
all that night? 

“ A.—No, sir, I did not go out of the . 
doors; I thought you were with her, 
and so I thought she would come to no 
harm. . 

“ Mr. Cowper.—Here is a whole night 
she gives no account of. Pray, mistress, 
why did you not go after her? 

“* 4,—My mistress would not let me, 

“ Mr. Cowper.—Why would she not 
let you? 

“A.—I said I would see for her. 
‘No,’ says she, ‘by reason if you go and 
seek for her, and do not find her, it will 
make an alarm over the town, and there 
may be no occasion.’ ”} 


Maternal solicitude could not be 
very strong in the breast of Mrs. 
Stout, or she was disposed to place 
a more than ordivary degree of con- 
fidence in the discretion of her 
daughter and young Cowper. Sarah 
Stout was never again seen alive. 
The next morning her body was 
found in a mill-dam something less 
than a mile distant, Cowper never 
returned to Mrs. Stout’s; he was 
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seen at an inn in the town at eleven, 
and arrived at other lodgings, which 
he had hired io the town, at a quarter 
past. Here the evidence ends,— 
A vast amount of testimony was 
given at the trial, as to whether 
the body of the girl floated or not; as 
to whether a body thrown into the 
water after death would float or sink ; 
‘put it came to nothing. The coro- 
ner’s inquest had been hurried over, 
and no examination of the body had 
taken place till long after decompo- 
sition had proceeded too far to allow of 
any satisfactory result being arrived at. 

In a former Number we observed on 
the effect of the rule of law which ex- 
cludes a prisoner not only from giving 
evidence on his own behalf, but also 
from tendering himself for cross-ex- 
amination. If Cowper was innocent, 
that rule bore hardly upon, him in the 

resent case. We will, however, give 
im the full benefit of his own account 
of the matter. He said*—and in this 
he was confirmed by the evidence of 
his brother—that having received a 
pressing invitation to take up his 
quarters during the assizes at Mrs. 
Stout’s, he had resolved to do so, his 
object being to save the expense of 
other lodgings at the house of a person 
of the name of Barefoot, where he had 
been in the habit of staying with his 
brother. Finding that his brother 
would be detained in London by his 
parliamentary duties, he requested him 
to write and countermand the lodgings 
at Barefoot’s. This he neglected to 
do, and on Spencer Cowper’s arrival 
at Hertford he found them prepared 
for him. Finding that he should have 
at any rate to pay for these lodgings, 
which were nearer to the court-house 
and more commodious than Mrs. 
Stont’s, he determined to occupy them. 
His account is as follows :— 

“My Lord, as to my coming to this 
town on Monday, it was the’first day of 
the assizes, and that was the reason that 
brought me hither: before I came out of 
town, I confess, I had a design to take 
a lodging at this gentlewoman’s house, 
haypg been invited by letter so to do; 
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and the reason why I did not was this: 
my brother when he went the circuit, 
always favoured me with the offer of a 
part.of his lodgings, which, out of good 
husbandry, I a'ways accepted. The last 
circuit was in parliament time, and my 
brother, being in the money-chair, could 
not attend the circuit as he used to do: 
he had very good lodgings, I think one 
of the best in this town, whére I used to 
be with him; these were always kept 
for him, unless notice was given to the 
con! The Friday before I came 
down to the assizes I happened to be in 
company with my brother and another 
gentleman, and then I showed them 
the letter by which I was earnestly in- 
vited down to lie at the house of this 
gentlewoman during the assizes (it is 
dated the 9th of March last); and de- 
signing to comply with the invitation, 
I thereupon desired my brother to write 
to Mr. Barefoot, our landlord, and get 
him, if he could, to dispose of the lof. 


ings; for, said I, if he keeps them they’ 


must be paid for, and then [ cannot well 
avoid lying there. My brother did say 
he would write, if he could think on it; 
and thus, if Mr. Barefoot disposed of the 
lodgings, I own I intended to lie at the 
deceased’s house ; but if not, I looked on 
myself obliged to lie at Mr. Barefoot’s. 
Accordingly I shall prove, as soon as 
ever I came to this town, in the morning 
of the first day of the assizes, I went 
directly to Mr. Barefoot’s (the maid and 
all agree in this), and the reason wa 
I had not seen my brother after he said 
he would write, before I went oat to 
London; and therefore it was proper for 
me to go first to Mr. Barefoot’s to know 
whether my brother had wrote to him, 
and whether he had disposed of his 
lodgingsornot. Assoon as I came to Mr. 
Barefoot’s, I asked his wife and maid- 
servant, one after another, if they had 
received a letter from my brother to un- 
bespeak the lodgings; they told me no, 
that the room was kept for us; and I 
thiak they had made a fire, and that the 
sheets were airing. I was a little con- 
cerned,he had not writ; but being satis- 
fied that no letter had been received, I 
said immediately, as I shall prove by 
several witnesses, If it be so, I must stay 
with you; I will take up m ay dis 
Thereupon I alighted, and sent for m 
bag from the coffee-house, and lodged 





* 18 State Trials, 1149. 
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my things at Barefoot’s, and thus I took 
up my lodgings there as usual. I had no 
sooner done this, but Sarah Walker 
came to me from her mistress to irivite 
me to dinner, and accordingly I went 
and dined there ; and when I went away, 
it may be true that, being asked, I said 
I would come again at night; but that I 
said I would lie there, I do positively 
deny; and knowing I could not lie 
there, it is unlikely I should say so. 
My Lord, at night I did come again, and 
paid her some money that I received 
from Mr. Loftus, who is the mortgager, 
for interest of the £200 I before men- 
tioned (it was £6, odd money, in 
guineas and half guineas): I writ a re- 
ceipt, but she declined the signing of 
it, pressing me to stay there that night; 
which I refused, as engaged to lie at 
Mr. Barefoot’s, and took my leave of 
her; and that very money which I paid 
h@ was found in her pocket; as I have 
heard, after she was drowned.”* 


When Cowper recurs, at a later 
period of the trial, to the events of that 
night, he says— 

“Now, if your Lordship pleases, I 
would explain that part of Sarah Walker 
the maid’s evidence, when she says her 
mistress ordered her to warm the bed, 
and I never contradicted it.” 


And after calling the attention of the 
court to the warm expressions con- 
tained in the letter he had received 
from the girl, he goes on— 


“T had rather leave it to be observed 
than make the observation myself, what 
might be the dispute between us at the 
time.the maid speaks of I think it was 
not necessary she should be present at 
the debate; and therefore I might not 
interrupt her mistress or the orders she 
gave; but as soon as the maid was gone 
I made use of these objections; and I 
told Mrs. Stout by what accident I was 
obliged to take up my lodging at Mr. 
Barefooi’s, and that the family was sit- 
ting up for me; that my stayingeat her 
house, under these circumstances, would 
in all probability provoke the censure of 
the town and country, and that there- 
fore I could not stay, whatever my incli- 
nation otherwise might be; but, my 
Lord, my reasons not prevailing, I was 


forced to decide the controversy by 
to my lodging; so that the maid 
swear true when she says I did not con- 
tradiect her orders.’'+ be 


It will be observed that Cow 
first puts his change of intention as to 
staying at Mrs. Stout’s solely on the 
ground of having other lodgings on hig 
hands. He says that until re found 
those lodgings were engaged, he had de-’ 
termined to ta‘ce up his abode at Mrs, 
Stout’s. The question was simply one 
of the cost of the lodgings. When, how- 
ever, he has to account for the servant 
girl’s evidence as to his consent to the 
preparations for his passing the night 
there, orders for which were given inbis 
presence, then, for the first time, he be- 
gins to talk of “ provoking the censure 
of the town and country.” ¢ It is im-. 
possible to know what took place after 
the servant-girl left theroom. Co 
himself leaves it unexplained whethe 
he left Sarah Stont in the house, or 
whether she quitted it at the same time 
that he did. The latter would seem to 
be the more probable conjecture, from 
the fact that the door was only. heard to 
shut once, and it was proved that it was 
not easy to shut the door without being 
heard. If Cowper had been entitled to 
submit himself to cross-examination, 
these facts might have been, and pro- 
bably would have been explained. 

Here not only the evidence, but 
the whole substance of Oowper’s 
defence ends. The trial was pro- 
longed by an enormous mass of 
testimony, partly from men of the 
highest eminence in the medical 
profession, and partly from persons 
who had seen great numbers of 
bodies, some of which had been 
thrown into the sea after death, and 
others of which “had been drowned 
in naval engagements and ship- 
wrecks, as to whether the fact of a 
body floating afforded any evidence 
that life was extinct before it had been 
thrown into the water. On this point 
the evidence was, as might be anticipa- 
ted, contradictory, but had it been 
otherwise, it would have been of no 
value; for the question, whether Sitah 





*13 State Trials, 1150. 
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Stont’s body floated or sank was not 


— either one way or the other. 
t 


was found entangled among some 
stakes in the mill-dam, in a 
manner which rendered it impos- 
sible to say whether it was sup- 

ted or kept down.* There was 
therefore no basis on which to 
found the scientific evidence, and 
the case against Cowper rested upon 
a very few facts, and may be summed 
up in very few words. He was the 
Jast person in Sarah Stout’s company. 
His condact on leaving the house was 
mysterious and unexplained. When 
he left, instead of going direct to his 
lodgings, he went to the Glove and 
Doiphin Inn to pay a small bill for 
horse-keep. This had somewhat the 
appearance of a desire to secure evi- 
dence of an alibi. He was, on his own 
showing, embarrassed by Sarah Stout’s 
pertinacious attachment, and had a 
stronger motive to get rid of her 
than has sometimes been found 
sufficient to prompt men to the 
most revolting crimes. On_ the 
other hand, it must be remembered 


, that Cowper was not, like Tawell, a 


man who prided himself on his re- 
ogg for the respectabilities of 
ife, but, as well as his more celebrat- 
ed brother—a man of known liber- 
tanism, not likely to commit a crime 
of the deepest dye for the purpose 
of concealing a disreputable in- 
trigue. To have convicted Cowper 
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of murder upon this evidence would 
have been, of course, impossible 
But the case must ever remain 
shrouded in the darkest mystery. 
If not guilty of what. the law de- 
fines as murder, there can be no 
doubt that Cowper’s conduct was 
the immediate cause of the death of 
the unhappy girl. When the- ser- 
vant left the room they were on the 
most amicable terms. This is fixed 
by the evidence, as nearly as possible, 
at halfpast ten by the town-clock. 
As the clock struck eleven, Cowper 
entered the Glove and Dolphin Inn.t 
In that short half-hour he had either 
incurred the guilt of murder, or by his 
unkindness had driven a woman, who 
loved him with the most devoted affec- 
tion, to rash uncalled into the presence 
of her Maker. Cowper, if not a mur- 
derer, which wa think he was not, 
must, at any rate, have been a man of 
a singularly cold and unfeeling 
disposition. According to his 
own version of the story, the girl, 
whom he had left only a few mo- 
ments before, immediately u 

his quitting her, sought a refuge 
from her love, her sorrows, and her 
shane, under the cold waters of the 
Priory river. On the next morn- 
ing he kmeard of her fate, and the 
first thing he did was to send the 
hostler from the inn to her mother’s 
house for his horse, fearing lest, if 
the coroner’s jury should bring in 








* See the evidence of Berry, Venables, Dell, Ulfe, Dew, Edmunds, Page, How, 





and Meager, 13 State Trials, 1116 to 1122. All these witnesses, who were present 

when the body was found in the mill-dam, agree in asserting that the body “ float- 
ed,” and they no doubt believed what they said, their evidence affording an example 

of how far a preconceived idea will affect belief; they describe the body as lying on’ 
the right side, the head andright arm being driven between the stakes, which were 

something less than a foot apart, by the stream. Robert Dew and Young, who 

were called on behalf of the prisoner, and who were also present when the body was 

taken out of the water, assert equally positively that the body sank. See p. 1161. 

These two witnesses describe the mode in which the body was entangled in the 

stakes with more particularity than the witnesses for the prosecution. The judge, 

in his charge to the jury, treated this evidence like a man of sense. “I shall not 

undertake,” he said, ‘‘to give you the particulars of their evidence; but they tell 

you she lay on her right side, the one arm up even with the surface of the water, 

and her body under the water; but some of her clothes were above the water; par- 

ticularly, qne says, the ruffles of her left arm were above the water. You have 

heard, also, what the doctors and surgeons said, on the one side and the other, con- 

cerning the swimming and sinking of dead bodies in the water; but I can find no 

certainty in it ; and I leave it to your consideration.”—13 State Trials, 1188. 

+ Evidence of Elizabeyp Spurr, 13 State Trials, 1177. 
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a verdict of felo de se, the animal 
might, being found in her stable, be 
claimed as forfeited to the lord of 
the manor. From first to last there 
is not one word of tenderness or re- 
gret. He never went near the bereav- 
ed mother, but he attended the coro- 
ner’s inquest, gave his evidence with 
the most admirable coolness, and the 
next day proceeded on circuit as if no- 
thing unusual had taken place. Three 
other persons were indicted along with 
Cowper as the accomplices of his 
crime, but against them there was not 
even the shadow of a case. The jury, 
after deliberating for about half an 
hour, acquitted all the prisoners. 

The relatives of Sarah Stout 
attempted to bring Cowper to a 
second trial by means of a proceed- 
ing now abolished, entitled “The 
Appeal of Marder... The attempt 
failed through the influence of the 
Cowpers, who tampered with the 
sheriff, and procured the destruc- 
tion of the writs. The sheriff was 
fined and imprisoned for his mis- 
conduct, Holt, the Chief Justice, 
severely animadverting on the foul 
lay which had been employed to 
impede the course of justice.* Oow- 

continued to practise at the 
ea and was at last raise@ to the 
bench of the Court af Common 
Pleas, a remarkable instance of a 
man who had held up his hand on 
an arraigoment for murder trying 
others for the same offence. He is 
said to have learned a lesson of cau- 
tion and mercy from his own ex- 
perience, and to have been remark- 


able for both those qualities. 


One might have supposed that poor 
Sarah Stout would have been allowed 
to sleep in peace without having her 
name revived, and her sad story made 
famous more than a century and a half 
after her death. But such was not to 
be her fate. The opportunity of a 
double fling at Quakers and Tories 
has been too great a temptation 
for Lord Macaulay. It was a right- 
and-left shot at the game he loved 
best. Accordingly, in the fifth and 
concluding volume of his History, 


in that part which we are told by 
the editor he had left “fairly tran. 
scribed and revised,” we find four 
pages devoted to the case of that 
unhappy girl. The whole 

is so eloquent, so picturesque, 0 
ingenious in insinuation, so 

in the misrepresentation of facts 
and the distortion of evidence, and 
affords so good an epitome of the 


best and the worst qualities of the ‘i 


author, that we give it entire. 


“One mournful tale, which called 
forth the strongest feelings of the con- 
tending factions, is still remembered ag 
a curious part of the history of our juris. 
prudence, and especially of the 
of our medical jurispradence. No whig 
member of the Lower House, with .he 
single exception of Montague, filled a 
larger space in the public eye than William 
Cowper. In the art of conciliating an 
audience, Cowper was pre-eminent. Hig 
graceful and engaging eloquence cast @ 
spell on juries; and the Commons, even 
in those stormy moments when no other 
defender of the administration could 
obtain a hearing, would always listen 
to him. He represented Hertford, a 
borough in which his family had con- 
siderable influence; but there was a 
strong tory minority among the electors; 
and he had not won his seat without a 
hard fight, which had left behind it 
many bitter recollections. His younger 
brother, Spencer, a man of parts and 
learning, was fast rising into practice as 
a barrister on the Home Circuit. 

“At Hertford resided an opulent 
Quaker family named Stout. A pretty 
young woman of this family had lately 
sunk into a melancholy, of a kind not 
very unusual in girls of strong sensibili- 
ty and lively imagination, who* are sub- 
ject to the restraints of austere religious 
societies. Her dress, her looks, her 
gestures, indicated the disturbance of 
her mind. She sometimes hinted her 
dislike of the sect to which she belonged. 
She complained that a cafiting water- 
man, who was one of the brotherhood, 
had held forth against her at a meeting. 
She threatened to go beyond sea, to 
throw herself out of the window, to drown 
herself. To two or three of her ass0o- 
ciates she owned that she was in love; 
and on one occasion she plain?y said that 
the man whom she loved was one whom 





* Lorp RAYMOND, vol. i. 575, R. v. Toler.—13 Gate Trials, 1199. 
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she never could marry. In fact, the 
object of her fondness was Spencer 
Cowper, who was already married. She 
at length wrote to him in language which 
she never would have used if her intel- 
lect had not been disordered. He, like 
an honest man, took no advantage of 
her unhappy state of mind, and did his 
best to avoid her. His prudence morti- 
fied her to such a degree that on one 
occasion she went into fits. It was ne- 
cessary, however, that he should see 
her when he came to Hertford at the 
spring assizes of 1699, for he had been 
intrusted with some money which was 
due to her on mortgage. . He called on 
her for this purpose late one evening, 
and delivered a_bag of gold to her,. She 
pressed him to be the guest of her family, 
but he excused himself and retired. The 
next morning she was found dead among 
the stakes of a mill-dam on the stream 
called the Priory River. That she had de- 
stroyed herself there could be no reason- 
able doubt. The coroner’s inquest found 
that she-had drowned herself while in a 
state of mental derangement. But the 
family was unwilling to admit that she 
had shortened her own life, and looked 
about for somebody who might he ac- 
cused of murdering her. Te last person 
who could be proved to have been in her 
company was Spencer Cowper. It chanced 
that two attorneys and a scrivener, who 
had come down from town tothe Hertford 
assizes, had been overheard, on that un- 
happy night, talking over their wine about 
the charms and flirtations of the hand- 
some Quaker girl, in the light way in 
which such subjects are sometimes dis- 
cussed even at the circuit tables and 
mess tables of our more refined genera- 
Some wild words, susceptible of a 
double meaning, were used about the 
way in which she had jilted one lover, 
and the way in which another lover 
would punish her for her eoquetry. On 
no better grounds than these, her rela- 
tions imagined that Spencer Cowper had, 
With the assistanee of these three re- 
tainers of thé law, strangled ‘her, and 
thrown her corpse into the water. There 
was absolutely no evidence of the crime. 
There was no evidence that any one of 
the accused had any motive to commit 
such a crime ; there was no evidence that 
Spencer Cowper had any connection with 
the persons who were said to be his ac- 
complices. One of these persons, in- 
deed, he had never seen. But no story is 
too absurd to be imposed on minds blind- 
ed by religious and political fanaticism. 
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“The Quakers and the Tories joined 
to raise a formidable clamour. The 
Quakers had, in those days, no scruples 
about capital punishments. They would, 
indeed, as Spencer Cowper said bitterly, 
but too truly, rather send four inn 
men to the gallows than let it be beliey 
that ove who had their light within her 
had committed suicide. The Tories ex- 
ulted in the prospect of winning twoseats 
from the Whigs. The whole kingdom 
was divided between Stouts and Cowpers, 
At the summer assizes Hertford was 
crowded with anxious faces from London,” 
and from parts of England more distant 
than London. The prosecution was con- 
ducted with a malignity and unfairness 
which to us seem almost incredible; and, 
unfortunately, the dullest and most. ig- 
norant judge of the twelve was on the 
bench. Cowper defended himself and 
those who were said to be his accompli- 
ces with admirable ability and_self-pos- 
session. His brother, much more dis- 
tressed than himself, sate near him 
through the long agony of that day. 
The case against the prisoners rested 
chiefly on the vulgar error that a human 
body found, as this girl’s body had been 
found, floating in water, must have been 
thrown into the water while still alive. 
To prove this doctrine, the counsel for the 
Crown called medical practitioners, of 
whom nothing is now known except that 
some of them had been active against the 
Whigs at Hertford elections. To con- 
firm the evidence, of these gentlemen, 
two or three sailors were put into the 
witness box. On the other side appeared 
an array of men of science whose names 
are still remembered. Among them was 
Wi!liam Cowper,—not a kinsman of the 
defendant, but the most celebrated ana- 
tomist that England had then produced. 
He was, indeed, the founder of a dynasty 
illustrious in the history of science; for 
he was the teacher of William Ciesel- 
den, and William Cheselden was the 
teacher of John Hunter. On the same 
side appeared Samuel Garth, who, 
among the physicians of the capital, 
had no rival except Radcliffe, and Hans 
Sloane, the founder of the magnificent 
museum which is one of the glories of 
our country. The attempt of oe 
secutors to make the superstitions of the 
forecastle evidence for the purpose of 
taking away the lives of men, was treated 
by these philosophers with just disdain. 
The stupid judge asked Garth what he 
could say in answer to the testimony of 
the'seamen. ‘My Lord,’ replied Garth, ‘I 
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say that they are mistaken. I will find 
sedmen in abundance to swear that they 
have known whistling raise the wind.’ 
The jury found the prisoners Not Guilty, 
and the report carried back to London by 
persons who had been present at the trial 
was, that everybody applauded the ver- 
dict, and that even the Stouts seemed to 
be convinced of their error. It is certain, 
however, that the malevolence of the de- 
feated party soon revived in all its energy. 
The lives of the four men who had just 
been absolved were again attacke® by 
means of the most absurd and odious pro- 
ceeding known to our old law, the appeal 
of murder. This attack too failed. Kvery 
artifice of chicane was at length exhaust- 
ed; and nothing was left to the disap- 
pointed sect and the disappointed faction 
except to calumniate those whom it had 
been found impossible to murder. Ina 
succession of libels, Spencer Cowper was 
held up to the execration of the public. 
But the public did him justice. He rose 
to high eminence in his profession ; he at 
length took his seat, with general ap- 
plause, on the judicial bench, and there 
distinguished himself by the humanity 
which he never failed to show to unhappy 
men who stood, as he had stood, at the 
bar. Many who seldom trouble them- 
selves about pedigrees may be interested 
by learning that he was the grandfather 
of that excellent man and excellent poet, 
William Cowper, whose writings have 
long been peculiarly loved and prized by 
the members of the religious community 
which, under a strong delusion, sought to 
slay his innocent progenitor.* 

“Though Spencer Cowper had escaped 


. With life and bonour, the Tories had car- 


ried their point. They had secured 
against the next election the support of 
the Quakers of Hertford ; and the conse- 
quence was, that the borough was lost to 
the family and to the party which had 
lately predominated there.” 


Notwithstanding the fact that Lord 
Macaulay has given so large a space to 
this case, he has read it with more than 
ordinary carelessness, He says :“ The 
case against the prisoner rested chiefly 


on the vulgar error that a human bg 
found, as this poor girl’s body had 
found, floating in the water, must hay 
been thrown into the water while 


alive.”+ The argument was 7 
the reverse. It was urged that the fa 


of her body floating proved that she * 
was thrown into the water after she wag 
dead ; and it was sought to be inferred — 


that she had been strangled—that if,ag. 
was angued on behalf of the prisoner, 
she had drowned herself, her bo 

would have been filled with water, and 


would have sunk. The evidence as to” 


whether the body did in fact float or 
sink was, as we have seen, contradict 
ory. The post-mortem examination was 
delayed so long that the medical testi- 
mony had really no foundation of facts’ 
to rest upov. At the trial an attempt 
was made on the part of the prisoner, 
to establish the insanity of the girl ; but 
nothing more was proved than might 
be easily shown to have occurred in the 
case of any love-sick girl who was, or 
fancied herself, the victim of an unre- 
quited passion. Lord Macaulay’s treat- 
ment of this evidence is amusing. Three 
of the circumstances on which he relies 
to prove her ineanity are,—Ist, That 
‘she sometimes hinted a dislike of the 
sect to which she belonged ” (rather an 
odd proof of insanity, in the mouth of 
Lord Macaulay); 2d, That “she com- 


plained that a canting waterman, who. 


was one of the brethren, had held forth 
against her at a meeting ”.(which 
pened to be true, and seems to be a 
erably reasonable ground of annoy- 


ance) ; and, 3d, That “‘ to two or three - . 


of her associates she owned she was in 
love.” (Alas for all young ladies fran 
sixteen upwards, in white satin, and 
their confidantes in white linen, if this is 
to be taken as a proof of insanity!) Bat 
when Lord Macaulay comes to the facts 
sonnected with Cowper's writing to 
announce his intention of stayiog 
at the house, his dining there, his 
return in the evening, and his mys- 





* “Tt is curious that all Cowper’s biographers with whom I am acquainted— 
Hayley, Southey, Grimshawe, Chalmers—mention the judge, the common ancestor 
of the poet, of his first love, Theodora Cowper, and of Lady Hesketh, but that none 
of these biographers makes the faintest allusion to the Hertford trial, the most re 
markable event in the history of the family; nor do I believe that any allusion fo 
that trial can be found in any of the poet’s numerous letters,” 


t Vol. v. p. 238. 
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terious disappearance at night simul- 
taneously with the girl, he condenses 
them into the following words : 
—*He, like an honest man, topk no 
advantage of her unhappy state of 
mind, and did his best to avoid 
+ber” (it was, to say the least, an 
odd mode of avoiding her that he 
adopted). “It was necessary, how- 
ever, that he should see her when he 
came to Hertford at the spring as- 
sizes of 1699, for he had been intrast- 
ed with some money which was due 
to her on mortgage. He called on 
her, for this purpose, late one evening, 
and delivered a bag of gold to 
her.” (The “bag” exists only in 
Lord Macanlay’s imagination— the 
“gold” was the petty sum of six 
pounds and a few odd_ shillings, 
which Cowper had received for her 
as interest on a sum of £200 which 
he had placed out’ on mortgage on 
her behalf, and the payment . of 
which certainly did not make it 
necessary that he should be with 
her from two till four, and again 
from nine till half-past ten at night. 
“She pressed him,” adds Lor 
Macaulay, “to be the guest of the 
family, but he excused himself and re- 
tired.” 
It is worth while, as a matter of 
* philological curiosity, to enumerate 
over again the facts which one of 
the greatest masters of the English 
language can compress. into the 
phrase—‘‘ he excused himself and re- 
tired.” Cowper went to the house 
oo his arrival in the town, dined 
there with the family, left at four, 
returned at nine, supped, wrote his 
letters, was present whilst his bed and 
his bedroom fire were ordered 
and the maid was sent up to warm 
his ‘bed ; sat alone until half- past 
ten o'clock at night with a girl who 
he knew was violently in love with 
him, and who had been in the habit 
of addressing the most passionate 
letters té him under a feigned name, 
and then —“ abiit—excessit—evasit— 
erupit.” His departuré only an- 
nounced by the slamming-to of the 
street-door. This is Lord “Macau- 
lay's notion of ‘‘ excusing himeelf 
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and retiring.” He and the girl disa 
peared together. In the morning 

is at other lodgings in the town, and 
she a corpse in the mill-dam. 

For the charge that Lord’ Mac- 
aulay makes that “the prosecution? 
was conducted with a malignity and 
unfairness which to us seem almost in- 
éredible,” we cannot discover the 
slightest ground. Certainly none is 
to be found in the very ample and de- 
tailed report in the State Trials. 
Indeed, @ far greater latitude was 
allowed to the prisoner in his de- 
fence than would be permitted at 
the present day. What authority — 
Lord Macaulay may have had for 
describing Hatsell, who presided at 
the trial, as “the dullest and most 
ignorant judge of the twelve,” we 
know not. He seems to have tried 
the case with strict impartiality and 


‘very fair ability, and his charge to the 


jary was decidedly in favour of the 
prisoners. 

We have frequently had occasion 
to remark upon the caution which 
ought to be observed before relying 
upon Lord Macaulay’s marks of 
quotation. An amusing instance 
of this ocours in the passage we 
have just cited. A sailor of the 
name of Clement deponed that he 
had frequently observed that when 
a corpse was thrown into the sea it 
floated, whereas, if a man fell into 
the water and was drowned, bis 
body sank as soon as life was ex- 
tinct. In confirmation of this, he 
cited his own experience at the 
fight off Beachy Head, where the 
bodies of the men who were killed 
floated about, and at a shipwreck, 
where between five and six hundred 
men were drowned, whose bodies 
sank. This evidence was cursous, 
and if it had been proved whether 
Sarah Stout’s body floated or sank, 
would have been valuable. The 
judge felt, no doubt, that it was so; 
and when Garth swore that “it was 
impossible the body should have 
floated,” and boldly stated his be- 
lief that “all dead bodies fall to the 
bottom unless they be prevented by 
some extraordinary tamour,’* he 





13 Stale Trials, 1157. 
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directed his attention to the evi- 
dence which had been given, and 
asked him “what he said as to the 
sinking of dead bodies in water ?” 
Garth replied that, “jf a strangled 
abody be thrown into he water, the 
ungs being filled with air, and 
a cord left about the neck, it was 
possible it might float, because of the 
included air, as a bladder would.”’ 
Upon this the judge recalled his 
attention to the question as follows: 

“ Baron Hatsell.—But you do not ob- 
serve my question: the seaman said that 
those that die at sea and are thrown 
overboard, if you do not tie a weight to 
them, they will not sink—what do you 
say to that? 

*“ Dr. Garth.—My Lord, no doubt in 
this thing they are mistaken. The sea- 
men are a superstitious people: they 
fancy that whistling at sea will occasion 


atempest. J must confess I have never, 


seen anybody thrown overboard, but I 
have tried some experiments on other 
dead animals, and they will certainly 
sink: we have tried them since we came 
hither.”* 

Now in this, we confess, it seems 
to us that the jadge appears to 
greater advantage than the physi- 


cian. Garth was evidently desirous ° 


to evade the question, and he at- 
tempted to do so by a sneer. The 
syperstition of the sailors had no- 
thing to do with the question 
whether a man killed in battle and 
falling into the water floats or sinks. 
Garth was compelled to admit he 
had no experience on the subject. 
He said, and said truly, that “ the 
object of tying weights to a body is 
to prevent it from floating at all, 
which otherwise would happen in 
some few days.”+ The well-known 
instance of the floating of the body 
of Caracciolo, notwithstanding the 
weightg which were attached to his 
feet, will occur at once to the mind 
of the reader. The inquiry of the 
Jjadge was pertinent to the evidence, 


the reply might have been be 


material to the question of the guilt 
or innocence of the prisoner. . Lord 
Macaulay disposes of both question 
and answer in the following words: 








“The stupid judge asked 


what he could say in answer to the : 


testimony of the seamen. ‘ 

Lord,’ ‘replied Garth, ‘I say that 
they are mistaken. I will find 
seamen in abundance to swear that 
they have known whistling raise 


. 


the wind.’”, There was no stupidity — 


that we can discover in the question, 
and the answer is misquoted. . 
Lord Macaulay, however, does 
not trouble himself with the facts 
of the case. He finds for once the 
Quakers and the Tories united (or 
rather, we ought to say, he assumeg 
their union ; for from first to last in 
the trial there is not a particle of 
evidence that political feeling in- 
tervened), and he infers’ that 
could only be united for the pur- 
pose of committing a judicial mar- 
der ; that the object of the Quakers 
was to “send four innocent men to 
the gallows rather than let it be 
believed that one who had their 
light within her had committed 
suicide,”{ and that the Tories were 
urged on to the same atrocity by 
“the prospect of winning two seats 
from the Whigs.” Lord M 
makes no account of the feelings 
that would be wakened amongst 
relations, friends, and neighbours 


by the sudden and violent death of . 


a young and beautiful girl, who, 
whether murdered or not, had un- 
questionably been cruelly _ trifled 
with by a man who, if not directly, 
was at any rate indirectly the cause 
of her death. “ Religious and politi- 
cal fanaticism’ are motives the 


power of which Lord Macaulay was 


certainly not likely to underrate. 
Yet it might have been supposed 


that the religion of Sarah Stout was - 


one which he would, have been -dis- 
posed to treat, if not with respect, 
at least with tenderness, however 
mistaken his more mature convic- 
tions might lead him to consider it to 


° « 

We have ourselves little sym- 
pathy with* the uliar tenets 
and habits of the Quakers. It is 
difficulty for any one to write with 





* State Trials, 1158, 
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perfect justice about that very’ sin- 
gular sect. A body of Christians 
who make it part of their religion to 
observe the strictest rules of gram- 
mar in the use of the singular and 
laral of the personal pronouns, 
whilst they habitually violate them 
as to the nominative and the accu- 
sative; whose consciences are tender 
as to buttons; who hold gay colours 
to be “unfriendly,” whilst they de- 
light in the richest and most costly 
fabrics ; who shrink from the hypo- 
crisy of addressing a stranger as 
“Dear Sir,” whilst they have no 
seruple in calling the man they 
most despise ‘‘ Respected Friend,” 
merely commit amusing eccentrici- 
ties. - The evil is much more seri- 
ous when they proscribe all those 
arts which tend most to brighten 
our course through life. Literature, 
except of the most dreary kind, is 
prohibited to strict Friends. We 
once made a passing allusion to Mr. 
Jonathan Oldbuck, in conversation 
with one of the most eminent 
Quakers of the day, a member of a 
learned profession, and discovered, 
to our astonishment, that he was 
in total ignorance of the Waverley 
Novels. Another venerable and 
strict Friend, seeing a volume let- 
tered Horatii Opera on the table 
of cne of his laxer brethren, shook 
his head gravely, and said, “ Thou 
knowest, friend, that we have a tgs- 
timony against all operas.” No- 
thing can be conceived more desolate 
than a pure Quaker library: Bar- 
clay’s Apology and Baxter’s Shove, 
Penn’s No Mas No Crown, and 
George Fox’s Journal—perhaps, by 
extraordinary good fortune, Para- 
dise Lost and The Task—all excel- 
lent in their way, but not exactly 
the books to wile away a tedious 
hour; and one looks in vain for 
Shakespeare and Scott, for Pope 
or Fielding. Painting and music 
share the same fate. Now and then, 
however, happily, the old Adam is 
too strong, and such arts are cal- 
tivated either “clandecently,” as 
Mawworm says, or in open defiance 
of the yearly meeting. ‘Gastronomy 
is the only one of the liberal arts 
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Ouak flourishes Meith The 
aakers are a bospita people 
their dinners are gan « and 
their wines super-excellent. The 
whitest bw the pea ; ae 
silver, and the most sparklin , 
are to be found at P their © ie 
They indulge, not to excess, but 
silently and thankfully, in these 
good things, and a certain serious 
rotundity has in consequence be- 
come hereditary amongst them. 
The member for Birmingham is a 
type of his class: he is evidently 
not only a man who has eaten 

dinners himself, but his fathers, 
reckoning back to the third and 
fourth generation, have eaten them 
too, and we trust his descendants, 
in equal numbers, will keep up the 
laudable practice. The late Lord 
Macaulay himself inherited some- 
thing of ‘the same formation, mo- 
dified, however, by the admixture 
which his blood had received from 
the lean and hungry Celts to 
whom he owed his Highland name. 
This formation is n6 doubt unfay- 
ourable to great personal activity ; 
but personal activity is of little im- 
port to a Quaker. Field-sports, and 
their attendant festivities of all 
kinds, are prohibited. A Quaker 
thinks of a hunt-ball as if it were a 
war-dance of wild Indians. Bat 
here again nature will sometimes 
assert her rights. We have known 
a Quaker to be an excellent judge 
of a horse, and some of the best 
heavy-weights across the Pytchly 
and Warwickshire countries have 
been of pure Quaker blood. We 
once ‘knew a Quaker horse-dealer. 
But of all strange sights a 5 oy aed 
child is the strangest. To find a 
little curly-headed darling of four or 
five years old, who, instead of climb- 
ing on one’s knee, and insisting 
vociferously on a game at romps or 
a fairy story before it will go to bed, 
walks off demurely with a “Fare 
thee well, friend John Smith,’ is 
enough to make one’s hair stand on 


Early as this discipline begins, it 
is pleasant to find that nature is 
sometimes too strong for it. We 
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net with a narrative (pub- 
" 4a the last sjx months) of a 
Qu... journey in America, writ by 
one William Tallack, a “ Friend,” who, 
if we are to judge of him by his book, 
must be dry enough to satisfy the most 
nervous dread of any approach to that 
humidity which constitutes a “ wet 
Quaker”—a being peculiarly abhor- 
rent to consistent Friends. After de- 
voting many pages to bonnets with 
round crowns, and bonnets with square 
crowns, buttons and straps, knee 
shorts, and “slit collars,” and those 
still more execrable abominations, 
“turned-down collars with slits in 
them” (though, we confess, without 
making it by any means clear to one 
of the profane what constitutes a slit 
collar) ; after recording how one Elias 
Hicks “felt that his conscience re- 
quired the relinquishment of unneces- 
sary buttons to his coat,” and com- 
pelled him to ‘‘turp up a cushion in 
the meeting, and to seat himself on 
the hard board,” * he gives some ex- 
tracts from the records of ithe 
Quakers’ meeting, amongst which it 
is really refreshing to meet the pas- 
sions and the foibles of poor human 
natare. 

Here is the confession of a warm- 
tempered Friend, who probably 
would have been all the better for 
the cooling discipline he administered 
to his neighbour, even at the risk 
of the dreaded consequence of be- 
coming “ wet.” 


“Whereas I contended with my 
neighbour, W. S., for what I appre- 
hended to be my right, by endeavouring 
to turn a certain stream of water into 
its natural course, till it arose to a per- 
sonal difference, in which dispute I gave 
way to warmth of temper so far as to 
put my friend W. into the pond; for 
which action of mine, being contrary to 
the good order of Friends, I am sorry, and 
desire, through Divine assistance, to live 
in unity with him for the future.” + 


(July, 

Bat it is not to wrath alone that 
Friends sometimes give way. A 
gentler jassion occasionally hurries 
them beyond the bounds of what jg 
strictly “‘ friendly.” He 


“Whereas I was too forward and s 
hasty in making suit toa young woman 
after the death of my wife. having made 


some proceedings that way in less than ae 
four months, which I am now sensible _ 
As witness my hand, 


was wrong. 
R. H.”t 
Even that peaceful union which we 
are bound to suppose a Quaker mar- 
riage to be (by the way, what a very 
odd proceeding a Quaker courtship 
must be—how do they get married at 
all?) is sometimes disturbed by the 
sinful passions of humanity. Thus we 


find that the “ Concord preparation. ~~ 


meeting complains of J. P. 8. for 
breach of his marriage covenants in 
refusing to live with his wife as a 
faithful husband ought to do.” 

Nor does the traveller fail to ob- 
serve the qualities which we have al- 
ready noticed as so commendable 
amongst friends. 


‘** At meals,” he says, “ there is gene 
rally several times the quantity of food 
placed upon the table which could pos- 
sibly be eaten by the heartiest appetites 
of those present, and plates are piled 
with so much that they are seldom 
empty at the end of the meal... .4 
It is usual to help a visitor to two or 
three slices of pie at a time.” 


Times have certainly changed 
amongst the Qaakers since . 
‘* Brother Green was feasted 
With a spiritual collation 
By our frugal mayor, 
Who can dine with a prayer, 
And sup with an exhortation.” 


Still it must be admitted by all can- 
did men that Quakerism has its estima- 
ble as well as its ridiculous side, and 
that a sect which can number among its 
followers such men as William Penn, 
Ellwood the friend of Milton, Barclay, 


—-- 





* It is to be hoped that Elias Hicks never became subject to the inconvenient 
delusion recorded by Melander of an unhappy man, “qui opinatus est, ex vitro 
sibi constatas clunes, sic ut omnia sua negoti: atque actiones stando perficeret, 
metuens, ne, si in sedile se inclivaret, nates confringeret, ac vitri fragmenta hine 


inde dissilirent.”—MELAN., Joco-Seria, 433. 
+ Friendly Sketches in America, by WiLiaAM TALLACK. 


t Ibid. p. 196. 
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Clarkson, Reynolds the _philanthro- 
ist, and Dalton the philosopher, 
Rates a treatment far different 
from that which it has received 
from Lord Macaulay. To assert, 
without one particle of evidence 
to support the statement, that the 
Quakers deliberately planned a ju- 
dicial murder to conceal the fact 
that one of their body had com- 
mitted suicide, is just as monstrous 
as to impute to the Tories that 
they were accomplices in the crime. 
This unscrupulous treatment of 
facts, and equally unscrupulous 
suggestion of motives, is one of 
the most dangerous weapons a 
combatant can wield: No instru- 
ment of attack is so easily turned 
against the party making use of 
it. If a historian could be found 
equally uascrupulous as Lord Mac- 
auley, and as deeply imbued with 
opposite prejudices, nothing would 
be easier than to paraphrase his 
account of Spencer Cowper’s trial 
almost in his own words, and with 
even less departure from the facts. 
The narrative would then assume 
something of the following form: 
“At Hertford resided a respect- 
able Quaker family named Stout. 
One daughter, a beautiful girl of 
strong sensibility and lively ima- 
gination formed a deep  attach- 
ment to Spencer Oowper. He 
trifled with her affections, took 
every advantage of her unhappy 
state of mind, and then cast her 
off and married another woman. 
Her almost frantic attachment still 
continued. She wrote letters to 
him breathing the deepest passion. 
He paraded them before his bro- 
ther (who was a man of notoriously 
loose habits), and his other profligate 
associates. When he came to the 
Hertford spring assizes in 1699, 
he went direct to her mother’s 
house. He dined and supped. there ; 
he spent the evening in affectionate 
conversation with the girl he had 
betrayed. His bed was prepared 
in the house, and the servant-girl 
Was sent up to warm it. Spencer 
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Cowper. and Sarah Stout were left 
together in the parlour—from that 
moment she was never seen alive. 
They left the house together at 
half-past ten at night, and in the 
morning her corpse was discovered 
in the mill-dam,. It would perhaps 
be going too far to say that Cowper 
was certainly her murderer, but the 
case was one of the darkest suspicion. 
He was placed upon his trial, for 
murder, but to anticipate a convic- 
tion would have been absurd. The 
law closed the mouth of the princi- 
pal witness, the mother of the girl, 
for she was a Quaker, and could 
not take en oath, The judge, a 
friend of the Cowpers, indulged 
the prisoner in a degree of license 
in his defence which in the present * 
day would not be tolerated. The 
Cowpers were powerful in Hert- 
ford, which was represented in 
Parliament by the father and the 
brother of the prisoner. Every 
artifice that could influence — the 
minds of the jury against Quakers 
and Tories was resorted to. Every 
poe of religious or political 
anaticism against an unpopular sect 
and an obnoxious party was ap- 
pealed to. The consequence was 
that Cowper was acquitted. An 
attempt was made to place him on 
his trial a second time by means of 
an ‘appeal of murder,’ a proceed- 
ing which Lord Holt, in this very 
case, designated as ‘a noble badge 
of the liberties of an Englishman.’ 
Bat here again the influence of 
the powerfal family of the Cow- 
pers paralysed the arm of justice. 
The sheriff was tampered with and 
the writ destroyed. The sheriff paid 
the penalty of his misconduct by 
imprisonment and fine, and wes 
subjected to a severe rebuke from 
Lord Holt. The Cowpers triumph- 
ed, but their exultation was short. 
Outraged humanity vindicated its 
rights. The press teemed with in- 
dignant pamphlets, and at the next 
election both the Qowpers were 
ignominiously ejected from the re- 
presentation of their native town.”* 





* “Tt is hardly necessary to remind any student of English history,that Spencer 
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Such is the mode in which this 
subject may be treated, when, as in 
the old fable, the lion turns sculp- 
tor. It is a mode of treatment 
nearly as remote from truth as 
Lord Macaulay's own. To gratify 
his political and family aversions, 
Lord Macaulay has raked up the 
ashes of poor Sarah Stout, and has 
revived a not very creditable inci- 
dent in the history of a very emi- 
nent family. He expresses surprise 
that none of the biographers of the 
poet Cowper should ‘have alluded 
to this adventure of his grand- 
father. An old proverb might have 
told him that there are certain fami- 
lies amongst whom it isa breach of 


father was hanged for murdering 
his uncle.” Polite and pious biogre 
phers such as Hayley and Son 
at avoid all allusion to sn 
isagreeable subjects. Lord Ma 
caulay is puzzled by what ap 

to him unnecessary delicacy, and 
has made the whole scandalous 
story (for scandalous it must re 
main, even taking the most favour- 
able view) as notorious as possible, 
Where . one reader dives into the 
State Tria/s, a thousand will read 
Lord Macaulay’s fifth volume; and 
all the world now has the advan- 
tage of knowing that the grand- 
father of ‘‘ that excellent man, excel- 
Jent poet,” as Lord Macaulay jastly 





. good manners to make any mention calls William Cowper, behaved 


of “hemp.” We think it was Quin extremely ill to a pretty Quaker 
who once introduced Foote to a girl, and had a narrow escape of 
company as “a gentleman whose being hanged for murdering her. — 





THE FAREWELL OF THE SEAL. 


[Tuere is, or there was, a tradition in Shetland that seals come some- 
times on shore, and, divesting themselves of their skins, dance upon the 
sands, after which they resume their covering and return to their natural 
element. It is said that on one occasion a female seal, who may be 
considered as a sort of mermaid, having mislaid her skin upon the land, 
and being thus unable to return to the sea, came into the possession of a 
Shetlander, with whom she lived for some years as his wife, and bore 
him several children. One of the children having accidentally found on 
the beach an old hide, brought it to his mother, when it proved to be 
the long-lost skin. With many tears and marks of agitation the mother 
pat it on, and taking an affectionate leave of her children, plunged into 
the sea, and swam off in company with a large male seal who had often 
before been seen hovering on the coast. ] 


Husband, farewell! for many a year 
I’ve proved a trae obedient wife : 
Your hopes to crown, your hearth to cheer, 
Has been my aim for half a life. 
How poorly I have done my part 
I cannot now but feel and say ; 
But earlier wishes claimed my heart, 
And bore my fancy far away. 





Cowper and Sarah Stout are the Mosco and Zara of The New Atalantus. See vol. i. 
pp. 166, 174, for a very full account of this unhappy transaction. Lord Macaulay, 
who has drawn largely upon the stores of this very valuable work in other instances, 
appears to have overlooked the fact that this narrative was to be found in the pages 
of a contemporary historian, whose character for accuracy is second only to his own.” 














The Farewell of the Seal. 


This earth was not my native home, 
And human love was all unfelt : 
*Twas mine in other realms to roam, 
With other sympathies to melt. 
I longed to float on ocean’s breast, 
And dive beneath its swelling wave; 
To wander, or to be at rest 
In sparry grot or marble cave. 


There was the region of my birth; 
And there I dwelt a happy bride, 
Ere yet I learned to walk the earth, 
Or breathe beyond the salt-sea tide. 
There with my bosom’s genial lord, 
My hours flew by with sunny glee: 
How has he since my loss deplored, 
And sought in vain to set me free! 


But fortune has redressed the wrong 

That bound me to the dreary land : 
Again, in native vigour strong, 

I haste to quit th’ unkindly strand. 
With him, my first and rightful mate, 

I soon shall cleave the foaming brine; 
Yet mindful in my happier state 

Of what I lose in thee and thine. 


My children ! there indeed I feel 
That parting is a bitter pain: 
Tears, like a woman’s, downward steal, 
To think we ne’er must meet again. 
O foster them with double care, 
As of one parent thus bereft: 
Tell them my bosom still they share, 
And ever shall, while life is left. 


From yonder rock, at evening hour, 
When soft the mermaid’s music rings, 

As wandering near they feel its power, 
Say ‘tis for them their mother sings. 

But, hark! I’m summoned to the deep ; 
I feel the surging waters swell ; 

Some kind remembrance strive to keep 

Of her you loved: farewell! farewell! 
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NORMAN SINCLAIR. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 


PART XVIL. 


CHAPTER LV.—IN WHICH SOME OF THE CHARACTERS ARF WITHDRAWN, 


As I had anticipated, I did not 
find Mr. Osborne inexorable. Al- 
though he had deemed it his duty 
to administer a severe rebuke to his 
nephew, and was really provuked by 
the liberty which had been taken 
with his paper, he was by no means 
insensible to the merits of the joke. 
In fact, as we walked through the 
gardens, he chuckled over the nar- 
rative which I gave him, as nearly as 
possible in the language of Faunce, 
with a zest which convinced me 
that, in his younger days, he would 
have thought it. anything but a sin 
to aid in mystifying the public. 
Drawing from the resources of his 
memory, he instanced many cases 
in which the press, though deviat- 
ing from the truth, had aided the 
national cause; and as those re- 
velations were not spiced by any 
sprinkling of censure, it was evident 
to me that my old friend and em- 

loyer saw no great harm in stretch- 
Ing a point when party considera- 
tions rendered such elasticity ad- 
visable. 

But though willing enough to 
receive Faunce once more _ into 
favour, I could see that he was still 
reluctant to give his consent to an 
immediate marriage. That was not, 
I apprehend, a feeling peculiar to 
himse!f, but one which influences 
more or Jess the conduct of all who 
find themselves in the like position. 
The marriage of a sole daughter, 
even though the match may be alto- 
gether unexceptionable, is a great 
trial to a fond father, partaking 
almost of the nature of a sacrifice. 
It involves the withdrawal from his 
care and presence of the one object 
upon whom his dearest affections 
are centred—the abstraction of the 
roseate light that makes the even- 


ing of life so beautiful, and com- 
pensates for the loss of the more 
fervid glories and dazzling glare of 
iis meridian. In regard to their 
domestic arrangements, old men 
are intensely conservative. Though 
aware that changes are inevitable, 
they are invariably desirous to post- 
pone them to the last possible 
moment; and they never seem to 
suspect that, in doing so, they are 
far more inflaenced by selfish mo- 
tives than by regard for the happi- 
ness of their children. 

I had, huwever, an important ad- 
vantage in pleading Attie’s cause, 
Mr. Osborne had admitted that he — 
now looked upon the marriage as 
a settled thing, having ascertained 
that the affections of his daughter 
were very deeply engaged; and 
that even had he been inclined per- 
sonally to discourage Faunce’s pre- 
tensions, he did not consider him- 
self entitled to interpose a negative. 
The way being thus far cleare., I 
was able to insist with more effect 
upon the argument, that it really 
was injudicious, to say the least of 
it, to keep Faunce in a state of sts- 
pense, which, considering his want 
of occupation, might draw him into 
further irregularities, 

“It is a maxim of your own, 
sir,” I said, “that when a man 
has once made up his mind to do 
anything, the sooner he goes through 
with it the better. IT am sure you 
cannot approve of long engage- 
ments, such as are often made by 
young people whose circumstances 
render immediate matrimony out of 
the question. I have known many 
instances of the kind, and I am 
sorry to say that, in most of them, 
the consequence has been that the 
men have continued to live as if no 
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engagement had taken place, deny- 
ing themselves no indulgence, *and 
submitting to no restraint. Such 
conduct deserves execration, but it 
js so common that we cannot over- 
look it as a fact; and society, judg- 
ing in such matters according to the 
fantastic rule of its own code of 
morals, tolerates in men so situated 
a degree of licence which it does not 
accord to the husband. Nay, it 
even recognises a distinction be- 
tween an engagement proper and an 
engagement indefinite, regarding the 
Jatter as more or less partaking of 
the character of a contingency.” 

“Nay, that’s true enongh,” re- 
plied Mr. Osborne. “I am quite as 
much opposed to long engagements 
as you can be, Sinclair; and I see 
the drift of your argument perfectly. 
You may be sure that I have thought 
over the subject in all its bearings; 
and if I have not been able to make 
up my mind, it is because the future 
welfare of my own dear child is 
more precious to me than anything 
under heaven. Now don’t say any- 
thing more about it. Tell Attie 
that he may come here as usual; on 
the condition, however, that he is 
to bridle his inventive faculties, 
avoid the company of exalted per- 
sonages, and abstain from pilgrim- 
ages to Thames Ditton.” 

“YT think I can answer for his 
abstinence,” said I. “And now, Mr. 
Osborne, in relation to my own 
affairs—I have but to thank you 
most cordially for the uniform 
kindness you have shown to me 
throughout our brief connection.” 

“You are under no obligation to 
me, my dear lad!” replied Osborne. 
“TY was on the look-out for a man 
to do a certain kind of work when 
accident threw you in my way. I 
believed you were capable of doing 
it, and that it would be a muca 
better occupation for you—more 
creditable and more lucrative— 
than a desk in some public office, 
which is all you could have aspired 
to, had Sir George Smoothly really 
felt for you the interest he pro- 
‘essed. But he is an arrant hom- 
bug! That conviction, I am glad 
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to know, is now entertained by his 
constituents; and at the next gene- 
ral election he will be bowled down 
like a nine-pin, and vanish from the 
political world. Mark my words— 
the reign of plausibility is wellnigh 
over! Hypocritical government is 
abhorrent to the downright Eng- 
lish instinct that loathes and re- 
pudiates imposture.” 

“At least, sir, you deserve my 
thanks for having opened my eyes 
to the true character of the man.” 

“Oh, you would have made that 
discovery fast enough without any 
assistance from me! But I am 
really sorry to lose you, Sinclair. 
I feel very much as a Roman lanista 
might have done in parting with a 
pet gladiator.” 

“T trast that I bear my sword 
from the arena withont dishonor.” 

“ Unquestionably ; though you 
have no scars to display as the to- 
kens of your prowess. But you will 
pardon me for making one observa- 
tion. When we last met, I under- 
stood you to say that, notwithstand- 
ing your accession of fortune, you 
had no thoughts of relinquishing 
your engagement. That seemed to 
me & very wise resolution; but it 
appears that you have since altered 
your mind. Now, I don’t want to 
press you for your reasons—in fac 
have no right to do so—bat it woul 
be a satisfaction to me to feel assured 
that in making the change you have 
maturely considered whether it is 
likely to prove conducive to your 
happiness. I say this, because if | 
you entertain literary aspirations of 
a more awbitious kind, it may be 
in my power to offer you some as- 
sistance.” 

** Many thanks, Mr. Osborne. But, 
without pledging myself to perpe- 
tual abstinence, I have done with 
mg literature for the present. 

he truth is, that for some time 
past I have been so much engrossed 
by matters of a personal nature 
that I cannot give that undivided 
attention to journalism which you 
have a right to require. It is my 
intention soon to return to Seot- 
land; but more than this, under 
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existing circumstances, I cannot 
with propriety divulge.” 

“You have said quite enough, 
Sinclair, to satisfy me,” replied Mr. 
Osborne. “ Well, don’t forget, at 
any rate, to send me cards, What! 
—blushing? Nay, nay, my good 
boy, you must forgive the old gentle- 
man his joke, more especially as 

ou have just been asking his in- 

aa for one of a more serious 
description! Quite right—marry 
and retire! It is amazing with what 
ardour a man returns to work after 
two years of a cottage and honey- 
suckles! But I hear the gong for 
lunch. Let us pledge each other— 
not, I hope, for the last time—in a 
glass of particular Madeira.” 

As I cannot lay claim to the pri- 
vilege of the novelist or dramatic 
author, who usually preserve intact 
their staff of characters to the last, 
even thongh their function bas been 
exhausted, in order that they may 
appear in the grand tableau with 
which the performance concludes, I 
shall now ask the reader to dispense 
with the further attendance of Mr. 
Osborne and of Attie Faunce. It 
is not my duty to chronicle the 
nuptials that took place some two 
months afterwards, Attie having 
by that time completely re-estab- 
lished himself in the favour of his 
unele; still less to be communica- 
tive as to the particulars of his sub- 
sequent career. Attie Faunce is no 
figment, but a gentleman of real 
flesh and blood, though he must be 
sought for in the columns of the 
Directory under a different name ; 
and heaven forbid that I should in- 
terfere with the publication of his 
autobiography, if he has the courage 
and perseverance to commit his me- 
morabilia to paper ! 

But good, dear, kind Mr. Osborne 
—my early friend and patron—of 
him at least I may be permitted to 
say a final word. In the fulness of 
his years, but before the sturdy 
frame was bowed by decrepitude 
or the acute intellect impaired, he 
‘was taken to his rest; and though 
the phantom of Death is so familiar 
to us that the stroke of his dart, 
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when we see it fall, causes but a 
momentary shudder, and the afflic- 
tion that we feel for the loss of our 
departed friends is softened into 
a gentle memory ere yet the first 
daisies have withered on _ their 
graves—their images, engraved on 
‘our hearts, are preserved from obli- 
vion, until we likewise receive the 
summons to pass from time into 
eternity. And, indeed, Mr. Osborne 
was a man not likely to be forgotten 
by any who had passed even a single 
hour in his company ; for he pos- 
sessed, in a remarkable degree, the 
faculty of discerning motives, of se- 
parating the true from the factiti- 
ous, and of detecting hypocrisy, no 
matter how artfully disguised. Yet 
this singular power did not, as 
might have been the case with an 
inferior nature, engender a. suspi- 
cious habit. To the man in whom he 
had once reposed his trust, he was 
as open as day; but he trusted not 
on the strength of mere assevera- 
tion alone. Plausibility, especially 
of that kind which it seems to be 
the fashion for the modern race of 
statesmen to assume, he regarded 
with extreme abhorrence,—main- 
taining always thai a breach of good 
faith, either with the public or with 
a political party, was the most seri- 
ous crime that a Minister could com- 
mit, and certain in the long-run to 
lead to his degradation and dis- 
grace. Applying the same principle 
to the transactions of private life, 
he deplored the mad _ precipitation 
with which mercantile affairs are 
now too commonly conducted, the 
rash speculations fostered by an in- 
ordinate desire for gain, and the 
consequent decay of that high feel- 
ing of integrity which was once the 
proud characteristic of the British 
merchant. Belonging, and proud to 
belong, to the middle class of so- 
ciety, he was almost nervously jea- 
lous lest the prevalent tone of its 
morals should become deteriorated 
or corrupted ; for, though honouring 
the aristocracy as an institution, he 
was fully impressed with the convic- 
tion that the stability of the empire 
must for the future depend upon 
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the prudence, wisdom, and tempe- 
rance of that mighty untitled order, 
the varied interests of which are re- 
presented in the House of Commons, 
Therefore he dreaded, more perhaps 
than anything else, the possible 
spread of democracy, which he ever 
maintained to be far more hostile 
and destructive to the wellbeing of a 
nation than the existence of feu- 
dal privileges, or the exercise of 
irresponsible power; and lie held 
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that there could be no worse enemy 
to the commonwealth than the 
man who, for party considerations 
or for the sake of gratifying his 
own wretched ambition, tampered 
with the constitution of his coun- 
try. 1 

Fonswall, old friend! Many there 
are around me, yet, whom I love, re- 
spect, and honour ; but never have [ 
known a kinder heart or a wiser 
head than thine! 


CHAPTER LYI.—LUMLEYS AMATORY EXPERIENCES. 


After what had taken place, I felt 
embarrassed at the thought of meet- 
ing Lumley ; for although no far- 
ther explanations were now required, 
or indeed were likely to be made, 
we stood towards each other in 
rather an anomalous position. After 
giving due weight to all that Carl- 
ton had urged regarding the gene- 
rosity and so forth that had been 
exhibited by our mutual friend, I 
could not account for his extreme 
facility in giving way, so soon as he 
escertained that there was a rival in 
the field. 

“Surely,” thought I, “this man’s 
love, if he really did entertain snch 
a feeling, must have been of the 
weakest and most evanescent kind, 
else he never would have foregone 
the splendid advantages which his 
position and fortune secured to him, 
without at least hazarding a re- 
fusal!” and I began, in spite of 
myself, to entertain a suspicion that, 
throughout the whole affair, Lumley 
had been actuated rather by caprice 
than by any consistent motive. 

I now know that I was wrong in 
thinking so, but lovers seldom rea- 
son calmly. I did not reflect that 
Lumley, by abstaining from paying 
his addresses to Mary Beaton while 
she was universally reputed to be 
an heiress, had in some measure 
lessened his right to advance a sub- 
sequent claim. At all events he 
had lost an opportunity ; for a pro- 
posal now would. have been con- 
strued by the malicious world into 
an act of chivalrous condescension, 





creditable perhaps to the gentleman, 
but not very flattering to the lady. 
Then again I committed a serions 
error in estimating the natare of 
Lnomley’s attachment by the vehe- 
mence of my own. He was an older 
man than I was, had seen much 
more of the world, and had outlived 
the period when passion is at its 
highest flow. Advancing years 
generate a philosophic habit even 
where the affections are concerned. 
Pericles may love well and faith- 
fully, but he loves not with the 
ardour of Alcibiades; for he has 
ceased to be a dreamer and an en- 
thusiast, and he will not permit one 
sole engressing thought to make a 
monopoly of his mind. TI say not 
that the passion of Alcibiades is to 
be preferred to the constancy of 
Pericles. Far from it! But Peri- 
cles could resign without a straggle 
what Alcibiades would risk his life to 
obtain. 

Heaven forbid that I should liken 
myself in any way to “the curled 
son of Olinias,” who, with all his 
energy and accomplishments, was 
anything but a reputable character! 
Neither is it within the compass of 
ingenuity to construct even a toler- 
able parallelism between Lumley 
the insouciant, and Pericles the wise 
administrator. All I mean to say 
is, that the experienced senior feels, 
thinks, and acts differently from the 
more impulsive junior, and is cap- 
able of making sacrifices which to 
= other seem absolutely impossi- 
ble. 
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But, whatever interpretation I 
might put upon his conduct, I could 
not evade the conviction that I was 
really under a deep obligation to 
Lumley ; and I felt assured that, 
afier another meeting, ail traces 
of embarrassment would disappear. 
So, as I had for the present plenty 
of leisure—indeed, more than was 
altogether agreeable, considering the 
uncertainty that still hung over me 
—TI thought it best to lose no time in 
effecting so desirablé an object, and 
accordingly intimated to Carlton 
my wish that we should at once avail 
ourselves of Lumley’s proffered hos- 
pitality. Carlton, who, I believe, was 
more annoyed than he liked to show 
by the reminiscence of his somewhat 
incautious revelations, caught eagerly 
at the proposal: and a day or so af- 
terwards we repaired by appoint- 
ment to Lumley’s quarters in Park 
Street. 

I make no doubt that it must be 
a delightful thing to be ledged in 
a palace surrounded by the appur- 
tenances of state; but for comfort, 
elegance, and laxury combined, 
commend me to the house of a Lon- 
don bachelor of cultivated taste and 
ample fortune. There are not many 
such, I know, for the clubs have 
sadly lessened the number of those 
exquisite Apician domiciles ; still, 
there do exist a few, and among 
these, Lumley’s was acknowledged 
to be the most perfect of its kind. 
The study, with its small but cost- 
ly library, and one or two master- 

ieces of Venetian art, was indeed 
Fiable to this objection, that it was 
far too seductively arranged to serve 
its ostensible purpose. At all events, 
I should have found it very difti- 
cult to pursue any sort of serious 
study, surrounded by so many ob- 
jects of almost irresistible attraction. 
Oar thoughts are apt. enough at any 
time to wander, without being ex- 
posed to special temptation ; and 
sure I am that, had John Bunyan 
been quartered in a palace instead 
of beiug shut up in Bedford jail, he 
never could have conceived or de- 
scribed the glories of the Heavenly 
City. 
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There was no company beyond 
ourselves ; and we sat down to a 
dainty repast at a round table, in 
the centre of which was that ad- 
mirable invention of a former age 
which modern stupidity has too ge- 
nerally discarded—a dumb waiter, 
Lumley was in high spirits, which 
gradaally extended their influende 
to both Carlton and myself; so that, 
before the business of eating was 
over, the real object of the visit was 
accomplished, and we felt altogether 
at our ease. There never was a bet- 
ter Amphytrion than Lumley. His 
wit sparkled as brightly as the cham- 
pagne, and the flavour of the entrées 
did not suffer from the additional zest 
of his anecdotes, 

After the servants had withdrawn, 
the conversation flowed on unim- 
peded, through general topics at 
first, but presently we approached 
more familiar themes ; and Lumley, 
somewhat to my surprise, made‘al- 
lusion, though in the most delicate 
manner, to our position as being 
both of us men engaged and com- 
mitted to matrimony. I believe he 
did this from deliberation, with the 
view of satisfying me that, whatever 
his feelings might have been, he 
had entirely succeeded in mastering 
them; and certainly there was no- 
thing of chagrin or disappointment in 
his tone. 

“T regard you both,” said he, “as 
fortunate fellows in being able to 
marry at a reasonably early period 
of life. If a man does not happen 
to hit the exact medium, marriage 
is rather a questionable step.. Mere 
boys make the worst of husbands, 
They don’t know their own minds, 
and they cannot control their tem- 
pers, or those of the ‘unhappy gir 
they have chosen ; and as years roll 
on, the indifference that succeeds 
to love often changes’ into positive 
aversion, On the other hand, if a 
man postpones the event too long, 
he is apt to bedome confirmed in 
his bachelor habits; and if that 
mode of life is not actually dis- 
tasteful to him, he is reluctant to 
try the perilous experiment of @ 
change.” 
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“Tt is no wonder if you should 
feel some .such reluctance,” said 
Carlton. “The possession of such 
a snuggery as this is a real impedi- 
ment, to marriage.” 

“Ah well!” said Lumley, “ that 
is one view, certainly, and, generally 
speaking, there may be some truth 
in what you say. But I demar to 
the notion that a single man ought 
to practise asceticism Iam haunt- 
ed by a taste; and as I have no lack 
of money, why should I hesitate to 
gratify it? I won’t deny that I am 
fond of pictures, books, good living, 
wine, and luxury; and were it not 
for a confounded feeling of satiety 
that sometimes comes over me, [ 
think I should be tolerably con- 
tented.” 

“An admission,” said I, “ which 
proves that you have stretched the 
tether of philosophy to the atmost; 
for when did you ever meet with the 
man who professed to be entirely 
contented ?” 

“T, at least, have never stumbled 
upon such a phenomenon,” replied 
Lumley. “But do not let us ran 
away from the sulyject. In any case 
I cannot plead bachelor habits as an 
excuse fo remaining single. I am 
simply a veteran trout who bas been 
so often pricked in the mouth that 
he will not rise to any lure.” 

“]T wish you would favour us neo- 
phytes with some account of your 
experiences,” said Carlton. 

“A quot bon, mon cher?” replied 
Lumley. “Long ago enlisted by 
that smart serjeant Capid, you are 
about to join the honourable com- 
pany of Hymen. Why should I 
trouble you with the history of my 
misadventures ?” 

“If for nothing else, at least to 
explain to us how it happens that 
the gay and gallant Lumley has 
never entered the service ?” 

“Nay, if you seriously wish to 
hear the narrative of my woes, I 
don’t care if I inflict some part of 
my tediousness upon you. Observe, 
however, I hold myself in no way 
responsible if the effect of my dis- 
course should be to throw both of 
you into a magnetic trance. So, 
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pray, fill your glasses; and let the 
dumb-waiter revolve whilst I give 
utterancs to my sorrows. 

“No joyfal peal of bells, such as 
rings on the birth of an heir, greeted 
me when first I opened my eyes in 
this world. No steer was roasted, 
no barrels were tapped in, honour 
of that auspicious event. Esau had 
preceded Jacob. My elder brother 
Perey had, some three years before, 
been exhibited to the admiring and 
thirsty tenantry as their future land- 
lord. 

“ Although I am a stickler for 
the maintenance of the law of pri- 
mogeniture, I must needs admit 
that the situation of a younger son 
in a wealthy family is a trying one. 
He is brought up in the midst of 
luxury, perhaps -of splendour, and 
yet is told, as soon as he is capable 
of receiving distinct impressions, 
that the things which he is allowed 
in the mean time to taste and en- 
joy cannot permanently be his. He 
is desired to keep in mind that the 
day will arrive when he must go 
forth an exiie from the halls of his 
fathers to conquer fortune for him- 
self, carrying with him slight pro- 
vision for the future beyond that 
share of energy and intellect with 
which he has been gifted, and which 
he is exhorted to improve. Under 
such circumstances, clearly the best 
thing that can be done for the lad 
is to quarter him out as early as 
possible, so that he may feel betimes 
that he has to work his own way, 
a lesson not easily acquired in the 
midst of every indulgence. My 
excellent father, however, had no- 
thing of the Roman in him, and was 
far teo fond of his children to 
banish them even for their good. 
So I was brought up as if I were to 
be a gentleman at large; was earl 
trained to country sports, for whic 
I had a peculiar aptitude; studied 
after a kind of fashion under the 
superintendence of a cultivated tu- 
tor, who was too much of a scholar 
to be a pedant; and when I was 
sent to the university, received an 
allowance that might have satisfied 
the heir to a peerage. The conse- 
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uence was that I became somewhat 
issipated, ran into debt, and failed 
in materially advancing the classical 
reputation of my college. 

“ At length the time arrived when 
the grand question of a future ca- 
reer had to be settled in a family 
divan. I was assured of a good 
living if I would agree to take or- 
ders; but I was far too conscien- 
tious to practise such base hypo- 
crisy. -A commission in the Guards 
would have suited me exactly; but 
that arm of the service was deemed 
too expensive, and I recoiled from 
the es of country quarters 
and long years of colonial expatria- 
tion. The advantages of the legal 
profession were then elaborately dis- 
cussed. I was desired to look for- 
ward to the woolsack looming in the 
distance; but my eyesight was weak, 
and I failed to obtain even a glimpse 
of that very comfortable Pisgah. 
Had I seen it ever so clearly, I do 
not believe that I could have mus- 
tered sufficient courage to force my 
way through the intervening desert, 
and face the gorgons and chimeras 
that haunt the Blackstonian Sahara. 
Would I go into Parliament? If 
80, in a year or two a seat would 
probably be vacant, which family 
influence might secure for me; 
and it was not unreasonable to 
expect that I might be able to ex- 
tract a plum from, the public pud- 
ding. With this latter proposal I 
closed, the rather because it afford- 
ed me a temporary respite; and I 
resolved in the meanwhile to observe 
life and study diplomacy at Paris 
and Vienna. 

“While I was abroad I received 
the mournful intelligence of the 
death of the best of fathers; and 
also a communication from the fa- 
mily solicitors, apprising me that 
eight thousand pounds was all I 
had to depend on. Of that sum 
very nearly a third was forestalled 
by debts I had contracted, so that 
I had to solve the difficult problem 
of maintaining myself like a gentle- 
man on an income of two hundred 
a-year. I bad also the mortification 
to learn that the seat I expected to 
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occupy had been appropriated by a 
monster manufacturer, whose appe- 
tite for bacon was so enormous, that, 
for several days previous to the 
election, the price of a flitch was 
considerably above thirty guineas. 
So there was an end to my hopes 
of parliamentary distinction and 
office. 

“My brother Percy and I were 
on tolerable fraternal terms, but we 
had not much community of senti- 
ment. He was reserved, cautious, 
and calculating, with decided no- 
tions of thrift, bordering on the 
verge of avarice; whereas I was an 
outspoken, improvident fellow, par- 
taking much more of the nature of 
the butterfly than of the bee. Since 
then, time has wrought a mighty 
alteration. I am now feelingly 
alive to the charm of a large ba- 
Jance at my banker’s; and in a few 
years I expect to attain to the repu- 
tation of a screw. 

“ Percy, I make no doubt, wonld 
have cheerfully presented me, now 
and then, with a cheque for a hun- 
dred pounds, if I had asked him for 
such a favour; for he set much 
store on his dignity as head of the 
house, and was fond of delivering a 
lecture, for which there can be no 
better opportunity than a proposal 
for a pecuniary advance. But I did 
not choose to lay myself under any 
such obligation, and he was not 
generous enough, though he knew 
my straitened circumstances, to 
make a spontaneous offer of an 
annual allowance. So I had to live 
as I best could upon a mere pit- 
tance, and practise economy, in 
which I succeeded so far that I did 
not annually expend much more 
than twice the amount of my in- 
come. 

“If I had been prudent, I should 
have gone into chambers and read; 
but I liked society, and deter- 
mined to enjoy it so long as that 
was within my power. I p 
the art of making myself agreeable, 
and had the entrée to all the best 
houses. I was patronised by dow- 
agers who had ceased to be shep- 
herdesses of a flock; but mammas, 
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who were anxiously watching the 
matrimonial market with the view 
to disposal of their daughters, were 
by no means so affable or kind. 
In me they recognised that most 
equivocal of all characters, a detri- 
mental—useful perhaps occasion- 
ally as a foil, but never to be en- 
couraged beyond a certain point, 
and always to be regarded with sus- 
picion. Regular fortane-hunters, 
who are pretty well known by 
head-mark, were not so obnoxious 
to those ladies as were young men 
of sense and acquirements. They 
considered that their undowered 
daughters were safe from the ad- 
vances of the one class, but they 
dreaded lest their affections might 
be entangled by the assiduities of the 
other. 

“Of the existence and extent of 
this prejudice I soon received a 
palpable proof. Lady Letitia Oastle- 
ton, 2 woman of high birth and 
unblemished character, but of very 
contracted fortune, had an only 
daughter, Ida, who was acknow- 
ledged to be the belle of the season. 
A more fuairy-like creature never 
flitted through the dance; and she 
was, I verily believe, as amiable as 
she was charming. Be that as it 
may, I fell desperately in love with 
Ida, and made no concealment of 
my passion. Wherever she went, 
there was I, constant as her shadow ; 
and, of course, before long my atten- 
tions became the subject of remark. 

“Lady Letitia, who was as clever 
& woman as ever brought an heir- 
apparent to book, was horribly an- 
noyed by my behaviour, but she 
was far too experienced to exhi- 
bit in presence of the public any 
symptom of chagrin. On the con- 
trary, her deportment towards me 
was ineffably seraphic, and you 
would have thought that she was 
fully prepared to bestow on me her 
maternal benediction. But one day 
I was summoned to her boudoir. 

“*Mr, Lumley,’ said her ladyship, 
‘you are a very young man, and 
therefore privileged to be foolish ; 
but you have no right to make 
your folly the cause of misery to 
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others. You are in love with Ida, 
and for that I do not blame you, 
because possibly you cannot help 
it; but I shall not allow you to rain 
the prospects of my child. I shall 
not go through the ceremony of 
asking you what your intentions are, 
for I do not suppose you have any. 
Neither you nor Ida have any for- 
tune, and therefore matrimony is 
wholly out of the question. Under 
these circumstances I shall perform a 
mother’s duty, and request you to 
discontinue your visits.’ 

“What could I say in reply? 
A romantic tirade about love and 
broken hearts would have been 
utterly thrown away upon that 
Spartan lady, who was clearly mis- 
tress of the situation; so there was 
nothing for it but to accept the 
rebuke, express contrition for my 
folly, and depart. So ended my 
first serious love-affair. Lady Le- 
titia Castleton vindicated her re- 
putation for diplomacy; for a few 
months afterwards Ida was decked 
with the orange avreath, and gave 
her hand to an Indian gentleman 
of enormous wealth and dingy com- 
plexion, the reputed offspring of a 
Begum. 

“It would be tedious to continue 
the chronicle of my disappoint- 
ments. I had an unfortunate pro- 
pensity for falling in love, but never 
made what the world would have 
called a prudent or judicious selec- 
tion; consequently I began to acquire 
notoriety as an adept in the art of 
flirting; and, to say the truth, I had 
worked rather hard for the charac- 
ter. The affections are not to be 
played with. If a man is forced to 
transfer them frequently—and I 
maintain that there may be such 
coercion without innate fickleness 
on his part—they lose their edge. 
Constancy once abandoned, he sub- 
mits to change as a matter of imperi- 
ous necessity, and ends by regard- 
ing it as something scarcely short 
of a positive gratification. That is 
my theory of flirting, which I hold 
to be the inevitable product of a 
highly artificial but unwholesome 
form of society. Wisdom is a 
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slow growth, but it will make its 
way, like. the ivy which spreads 
over even the barest wall; and I at 
last began to feel thoroughly dis- 
gusted and ashamed at leading a 
life so absolutely useless and dis- 
creditable. Modern wiseacres are 
fond of sneering at the Crusades— 
upon my soul, I think that a new 
crusade, if we could manage to get 
up a respectable one, would be of 
infinite service, by clearing off some 
thousands of younger sons who can 
find no proper vent for their ener- 
gies in this overstocked country of 
competition. 

*“ All sorts of wild schemes floated 
across my brain. I would go to 
Canada and aid in the extermina- 
tion of the primeval forests—I 
would devote myself to the explora- 
tion of the sources of the Nile or 
the Niger—I would take service 
with some native Indian prince, 
and become the founder of a new 
dynasty—I would set sail for 
Otaheite, and propose to Queen 
Pomarre! You taugh at this con- 
fession! Very good; but please 
remember that wiser fellows than 
I am have indulged in similar hal- 
lucinations. 

“I was saved the trouble of carry- 
ing into execution any of these de- 
lectable designs. My brother Percy, 
who was too timorous to hunt, and 
who never trusted himself on the 
back of a thoroughbred, was thrown 
from a stumbling cob, and died 
of concussion of the brain. His 
thoughts had, for some time pre- 
viously, been directed to the subject 
of matrimony; but as he was a 
tempting object for maternal pur- 
suit, he was exceedingly wary, and 
_ departed this life without having 
found courage enough to throw the 
handkerchief. I succeeded to the 
family estates, and found myself a 
wealthy man. 

“Believe me when I say that I 
felt no exaltation at the change. I 
had become so used to a listless and 
indolent way of living that I felt 
it rather a nuisance than otherwise 
to be compelled to exert myself in 
. attending to the management of my 
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estate, and the numerous business 
details that were constantly brought 
under my notice. The desire for 
action, which had taken possession 
of my mind, passed away with the 
motive; and it seemed to me 4 
very hard thing that the succession 
to some ten thousand a-year shonld 
entail a vast deal of trouble with- 
out materially enhancing my enjoy- 
ment. Itis my firm belief thata si 
man, with no debts and an income 
of five or six hundred, may lead 
a merrier life than the millionaire, 
and be ten times more independent, 
Bat a truce to such stale reflec 
tions! Though true, they are prac- 
tically useless; for no one will re 
fuse to carry the pack-saddle that 
Plutus places on his shoulders, 

“My good-luck did not interfere 
with the friendships I had already 
formed, nor did it lead to any large 
addition to the circle; for I was a 
great deal too proud to encourage 
the advances of men whom I had 
known during-‘the days of my 
poverty, but who had then ex 
hibited hauteur. But it was aston- 
ishing to observe how vastly I had 
risen in the estimation of the fair 
sex! Jewelled matrons who, but 8 
few months before, had bristled up 
at my approach, now greeted me 
with their softest smiles, or assailed 
me with bewitching banter. Allat 
once it was discovered that I pos 
sessed a vein of wit—some even 
called it genius—quite unusual in 
an age of commonplace; that my 
manner was singularly fascinating; 
and that my jadgment in matters of 
taste was infallible. All the former 
precautions were abandoned, all the 
barriers removed from my Way; 
and I now had full license, nay el- 
couragement, to make love to my 
heart’s content, without any dread 
of interdiction. I hope I am_ not 
a coxcomb, though what I am about 
to say might justify such an impd- 
tation; but I could not help think- 
ing that several well-tutored young 
ladies who had once been rather 
disdainful, would now have listened 
to me with some attention, even 
I had passed the boundaries of or 
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dinary compliment, and meandered 
into gallantry and courtship. Bat 
in succeeding to my poor brother’s 
fortune, I had, somehow or other, 
acquired a share of his habitual 
circumspection and restraint; and, 
to my own astonishment, I did not 
feel myself inclined to indulge in 
my former practice of talking ama- 
tory nonsense. When a man be- 
comes fully aware that the words 
which he may utter in jest are likely 
to be construed into solemn earnest, 
he needs not the exhortation of 
Solomon to bridle and control his 
tongue. 

“There was no heartlessness in 
this, for I really had no attach- 
ment. Men fall in love readily 
enough when they have nothing 
else to think of, and when the act 
itself is one of gross impradence: 
but when, by some unexpected 
turn of fortune, they find them- 
selves able to marry, and are actu- 
ally willing to do so, the chances 
are that they cannot get up an 
attachnent. A poor fellow, who 
earns no more than a couple of 
pounds in the week, is as inflam- 
mable as tinder. Give him a few 
thousands, and he becomes insen- 
sible as asbestos. You seem to 
differ from that opinion—ah, well! 


I wish I could convince myself 
thatI am in the wrong. Bat both 


of you are fortunate, because you 
have loved well and truly, from im- 
pulse and sympathy, without the 
dreary necessity to which I then 
was reduced, of having to force 
love if I wished to partake of its 
fruition. .Tappy rogues! You are 
exempted from attaining to the last 
grand lesson of philosophy, which 
1s this—that the wiLt of man has no 
power whatsoever over the affec- 
tions, but is a tyrant against whose 
authority they rebel ! 


“Wearied with a London life, 
and being thoroughly convinced 


that what I sought for was not to 
be found in the whirl of ceaseless 
gaiety, I went abroad, taking with 
me neither courier nor valet. Here, 


you know, it is incumbent upon 
& man to 


maintain some sort of 
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establishment corresponding to his 
means; bat on the Continent he is 
entitled to enjoy his freedom; and 
even at the present time it is my 
habit to recreate myself, for a 
month or so, precisely as I used 
to do when I was a younger bro- 
ther, and found it necessary to cal- 
culate my bills. Paris, in early 
spring, is truly delectable; but 
after that is over, give me the 
sauntering kind of life that a man 
can lead on the Rhine, or in some 
of the funny minor capitals of Ger- 
many. 

“Well, I took up my residence 
at Weimar; and there I made the 
acquaintance of an English lady, a 
Mrs. Lindsay, widow of a general 
officer, who was compelled fur rea- 
sons of economy to reside abroad. 
She had one daughter, a very charm- 
ing girl, who had been brought up, 
under her mother’s eye, in the 
country, and whose mind was 
purity itself. I am not about to 
rhapsodise—indeed, it is almost 
painful to me now to recall the 
memory of the few happy weeks, 
probably the happiest of my life, 
that I spent at Weimar. I became 
very intimate with the Lindsays; 
read poetry and sketched with 
Eleanor; and, in short, almost be- 
fore I sknew it, fell seriously in 
love. That girl exercised over me 
an influence different from any 
that I had known before. I felt 
subdued, if not timid, in her pre- 
sence, I could not have addressed 
her in the language of compliment 
or gallantry ; for, like Una, she was 
so divinely fair, and so spiritually 
simple, that artifice was abhorrent 
to her nature, and to deviate from 
truth in her presence was little short 
of desecration. 

“JT shall cut my story short, 
Presumptuous fool that I was! I 
thought I had gained Miss Lind- 
say’s affections—~alas! I had only 
acquired her esteem! That I 
learned from her mother, whose 
sharper sight had detecte’ my at- 
tachment, and whose kindly heart 
prompted her to make the disclo- 
sure in order to spare me the pangs 
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of disappointment, Eleanor was 
already engaged toa young clergy- 
man, a relative of her own, who 
held a small curacy in the north of 
England, and whose straitened 
circumstances had hitherto delayed 
the marriage. Thank heaven! that 
obstacle was soon afterwards re- 
moved. 

“That was my last serious matri- 
monial attempt. If seemed as if 
fate had predestined that, whether 

r or rich, I should be denied the 
lessings of domestic happiness; so 


OHAPTER LVIL-——A 


The professional sagacity of Mr. 
Poins had led him to a just concla- 
sion. No sooner was Dobigging ap- 
prehended and safely lodged in jail, 
than Speedwell intimated his readi- 
ness, on certain conditions, to bear 
testimony against his quondam con- 
federate; and, through his informa- 
tion, the person who had engraved 
the plate which Flusher refused to 
execute, was traced out. This man 
at once acknowledged that he had 
received the commission from the 
secretary, and produced a draught 
in his handwriting; so that the evi- 
dence as to the forgery was com- 
plete, and Ewins was absoly¥éd from 
the severe ordeal of undergoing an 
examination in court. 

I never saw a man more elated 
than was my Yankee acquaintance 
when I communicated the intelli- 
gence of his escape. His dread of 
exposure was less on account of the 
injury to his character as a man 
of probity and honour— qualities 
which, to do him justice, he did 
not profess to claim in any remarka- 
ble degree—than from a conscious- 
ness that he could not escape the im- 
putation of having been thoroughly 
outwitted by the Jew. I have heard 
it said that, in a trial of dexterity be- 
tween Jew and Jesuit, the former in- 
variably has the worst: but Ewins, 
in the plenitude of his conceit, had 
regarded himself as more than a 
match for Ignatius Loyola, and, 
therefore, 2 fortiori, able to dis- 
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I have striven to conform to what 
I believe to be my lot, and haye 
almost made up my mind to be 
interred as the last of the Lumle 
But a_ pest a: this egotistical 
folly! Here have I, instead of 
playing the part of a courteous and 
entertaining host, been seduced 
into a long-winded confession of 
my failures and defeats, for whi 
your patience being exhausted, 
have no title whatever to expect, 
as I certainly shall not crave, your 
sympathy.” 


POLITIOAL ORISIS. 


comfit the sharpest of the children 
of the captivity. It would have 
been a foul blot upon his ’scutcheon 
if the news of such a palpable “ sell” 
had reached the jobbers of the 
Broadway. 

“Tt’s up stakes with me now, 
Squire,” said Ewins. ‘ Next month 
sees me on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and darn my old mocas- 
sins if I'll be in a hurry to cross the 
salt water again! The spekilation 
ha’nt turned out just so good as I 
expected, but it might have been 


worse; anyhow, it’s a comfort fo 


walk off without a winkle-hawk in 
one’s character for cuteness. I guess 
if I bad been spotted here, they'd 
have thought me small potatoes in 
the States. Wall—it’s a true saying, 
that a man is never too old to learn; 
for, since I came to London, I’ve had 
it punched into me that it’s jest pos- 
sible that the Qolumbian ’coon mai 
be circumvented. So I'll steam b 

to the old location, make friends of 
the soft-shell hunkers, and mayhap 
get put up for President.” : 

“Upon my word, Mr. Ewins,” 
said I, “you quite awe me by the 
extent of your ambition.” 

“That’s because you believe im 
the bunkum of a rotten aristocracy,” 
replied Ewins. “ What was Jeffer- 
son? what was Adams? I guess, 
by your own rule, they hadn't the 
blood of Macbeth within their veins; 
and though my father sold w 
nutmegs, and my grandfather was & 
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lumberer, I don’t see why I shouldn’t 
take post in the Almanac with any 
crowned head in this owdacious old 
Europe! Darn me, but I'd do my 
best to bring your confounded red- 
tape Foreign Office to its marrow- 
bones!” 

“Allow me to remind you, my 
friend, that such anticipations are 
premature, and, indeed, rather in- 
discreet, considering that you have 
not yet received official intimation 
that your presence can be dispensed 
with at the trial.” 

“Drop your shooting-iron, Squire! 
You won’t skear this bear by burn- 
ing priming. I’m as safe now as if 
I was at the Salt Licks. There’s no 
two ways about it; and I don’t need 
a yellow cover to notify my dismis- 
sal. Ram-ti-iddity! I’m so awfully 
happy that I could cut didoes on a 
warming-pan! I say, Squire, let’s 
go and liquor!” 

I yielded to his instance, for I had 
a melancholy foreboding that this 
was to be my last interview with the 
representative of the Maormores of 
Olackmannan; and in effect he dis- 
appeared from London on the fol- 
lowing morning, carrying with him 
such spoil as he could extract from 
the Egyptians of the Stock Ex- 
change. How far he has since ad- 
vanced in the path of political am- 
bition, I know not; but, if true to 
himself, there seems no reason for 
supposing that he may not attain 
to the very highest dignity. If any 
reader should doubt the possibility 
of this, I beg to refer him to Mr. 
James Parton’s Life of the late Pre- 
sident Andrew Jacksoh. 

Time was beginning to hang 
rather heavily on my hands, when 
I was startled by news that con- 
vulsed London, and threw the pro- 
vinces into a ferment. Tue Munis- 
TRY WAS DEFEATED! A large sec- 
tion of the Conservative party, in- 
dignant at a change of policy, which 
they considered tantamount to a 
dereliction of principle, had cast off 
their allegiance to their former 
leader ; and by uniting their strength 
. © that of the Opposition upon a 
question of some importance, were 
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able to place Ministers in a min- 
ority. The defeat was so signal 
that resignation was the necessary 
consequence. 

Tremendous was the excitement 
at the clubs, into which honour- 
able members and political aspirants 
rushed frantically to possess them- 
selves of the last morsel of intelli- 
gence, and to learn who had been 
sent for. Dolorous were the faces 
of the men who had to go out, and 
radiant and joyous the countenances 
of those who expected to come in. 
The Whigs, elated by their good- 
luck and the prospect of quarter- 
day, were as playful as kittens, and 
poked one another’s ribs with shouts 
of jovial hilarity. The Radicals did 
not share in their mirth, but held 
aloof, making no sign—not because 
they objected to a change, but be- 
cause they were resolved, before 
pledging their support, to drive an 
unconscionable bargain. Here and 
there might be observed a few pat- 
riotic martyrs, not looking, how- 
ever, as if they greatly coveted the 
crown; and amongst these I de- 
scried, to my infinite delight, Sir 
George Smoothly, whose aspect 
could not have been more lugubri- 
ous had he been under sentence to 
stand in the pillory. I hope I am 
not vindictive, but I must confess 
that I relished the spectacle in- 
tensely. A good man labouring 
under misfortane commands our 
sympathy and respect: we have no 
such genial feelings to expend on 
the baffled rogue and sycopliant. 

But there was one prospect which 
even the Whigs, who were most 
likely to benefit by the crisis, could 
not contemplate without a shudder, 
and that was a speedy dissolution 
of Parliament. I do not suppose 
that any class of men in the king- 
dom, beyond agents and publicans, 
regard a general election with favour. 
It unsettles the minds of all, dis- 
locates trade, awakens slumbering 
animosities, and is » «uliarly injuri- 
ous to the workin, sses, because 
it tends to a cessauon of steady 
labour. It is, while it lasts, like a 
fever, affecting the whole body 
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politic, and it is followed by the 
usual stages of lassitude and depres- 
sion. But in especial to members 
of Parliament is a general election 
odious; for not only have they to 
endure the toil, trouble, fatigue, 
and anxiety which are the burdens 
common to all candidates for the 
public suffrage, but they must affect 
a ‘generosity, even if they have it 
not, and reconcile themselves to 
that most distressing of all exigen- 
cies, a heavy (rain upon the purse. 
Moreover, for them there is no such 
thing as a purely winning game, 
for they may chance to lose both 
their seats and their money ; where- 
as, in the most favourable event, 
they will have to deplore a dimi- 
nution of their balance with the 
bankers. 

Poor littie Popham, whose ex- 
istence I have noticed more than 
once, went about almost crying. 
He had crept in by accident, as 
second member for a borough, un- 
der the wing of & generous colleague, 
who bad defrayed the whole of the 
expense ; and he was on the eve of 
obtaining a small appointment, suit- 
able to his small capacity, when this 
horrid bouleversement occurred. He 
had Jittle or no fortune—his patron 
could not be expected again to carry 
him into Parliament on his shoul- 
ders; and even could he procure re- 
admission, of what avail would be 
his life, if doomed to wither in the 
cold shade of opposition? Little 
Popham had some faults and many 
weaknesses; but he was an honest 
creature, and never would have soli 
himself, as some of his former coad- 
jutors have done, to the highest 
political bidder. 

When the question of a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament has once been 
mooted, it becomes emphutically, 
in the now obsolete sense of the 
term, the question; for some six 
hundred and fifty-eight honourable 
gentlemen feel themselves extended 
on the rack until the definitive 
sentence is pronounced. In pity to 
the interesting sufferers, the sen- 
tence was not long delayed. There 
was to be a dissolution; and from 
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the moment the announcement 
was made, the existing House of 
Oommons became a nullity, No. 
body had leisure to attend to 
arrears of business. Scarcely wag 
it possible to muster a Honse to 
pass the indispensable votes for the 
public service. The whips had 
lost their authority; and mandates, 
once esteemed imperative as ukases, 
were openly laughed to scorn, 
Every man for himself, and the 
devil take the hindmost—such ig 
the senatorial sentiment, when it 
is known that the gates of St. Ste 
phen’s, unlike those of the temple 
of Janus, are about to be closed, 

Down went the senators to their 
counties and boroughs to give ex- 
planations of their past condnet, 
and to promise largely for the 
future. Unremitting were the 
labours of the great central com- 
mittees, sitting in the Reform and 
Carlton Clubs, whose function it 
was to find candidates for every 
available place, and to pull the 
strings that gave motion to a nu- 
merous horde of puppets. In the 
midst of this turmoil and confasion 
I received a note from the Earl of 
Windermere requesting to see me 
upon urgent business. 

“Mr. Sinclair,” said his Lordship, 
“T trast you will forgive the liberty 
I take in alluding to private mat- 
ters; but I think—that is, I am 
informed that you are on terms 
of confidential communication with 
Mr. Richard Beaton?” 

“Indeed, my Lord,” I replied, 
“the person who gave you that in- 
formation was,egregiously mistaken, 
Mr. Beaton is & man very chary of 
his confidences, and towards me he 
has always maintained a marked re- 
serve.” 

“You surprise me!” said Lord 
Windermere. “I understood—such 
is the general report—that you were 
about to be closely connected.” 

“Report,” said J, “is always 
rather hasty in its conclusions, 
in this instance :t has been 80 
especially; for, without affecting 
to misunderstand your Lordship’s 
allusion, I can assure you that 1 + 
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have never yet addressed Mr. Beaton 
on the subject.” 

“Then I have no more to say,” 
replied Lord Windermere. “ Indeed 
1 fear I have been already guilty of a 
breach of good manners, for which I 
can only plead as my excuse the pre- 
valence of the report, and my belief 
that it was really a true one. But it 
seems you are less fortunate than I 
had snpposed.” 

“Nay, my Lord, you must not un- 
derstand me as having renounced a 
hope which I certainly long have che- 
rished. I.do not deny that I am at- 
tached to Miss Beaton; I merely wish 
to explain that I am not in her father’s 
confidence.” 

“See now what a thing it is to 
trust to rumour!” said Lord Winder- 
mere. ‘Here have I unwittingly 
been playing the part of an inquisitor, 
and extorting a confession upon a 
subject of the utmost delicacy! Well 
—l trust most earnestly that I may 
be able to congratulate you hereafter. 
But to business, Perhaps you can 
inform me who is Mr. Beaton’s confi- 
dential aclviser ?” 

“Mr. Poins, the solicitor, has, I 
believe, a larger share of his confidence 
than any one else.” 

“ Poins! O, I know him well by 
report. A most respectable man, and, 
I believe, a stanch Tory.” 

“T can vouch for bis respectability,” 
said 1; “‘as to his political views I 
know nothing.” 

“Ah! but politics are everything 
at the present moment. I am almost 
certain that he is a Conservative, but 
I must also know the precise shade 
of his opinions.” 

“If I might venture a remark, my 
Lord, | would say that many persons 
would be rather perplexed if asked to 
name the ;arty to which they pro- 
perly belong.” 

“You say the truth, Mr. Sinclair; 
for the old Jandmarks have been 
beaten down, and the old watchwords 
have fallen into disuse. But this is a 
matter in which caution is requisite. 
The fact is, tlat my son, Ashford, 
does not intend to offer himself again 
for the representation of the county, 
&® very excellent substitute being 
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provided in the person of a gen- 
tleman with whom yon are ac- 
quainted, but has set his heart on 
contesting the borough of B—— 
in place of Mr. Beatun, who, it is 
presumed, will not enter Parliament 
again. Now I want to know whether, 
by any means, Mr. Beaton could, be 
persuaded to use the influence he 
possesses in favour of Ashford, whose 
abilities, I venture to think, might 
recommend him to any constitu- 
ency.” 

“ T fear, my Lord, nay, I am cer- 
tain, that such an attempt would be 
fruitless. Mr. Beaton has abandoned 
politics, and, you may depend upon 
it, will positively decline to inter- 
fere.” 

“T almost anticipated as much,” 
said Lord Windermere, “ but I do 
not like to give up the idea without 
atrial. Of course, nothing would be 
expected beyond such a recommenda- 
tion as a gentleman might make with 
perfect propriety; and though I am 
well aware that Mr. Beaton was a 
supporter of the late Ministry, I am 
certain he would prefer Ashford to a 
declared Radical, who it seems is al- 
ready in the field.” 

“ Lord Windermere,” I said, “ Mr. 
Beaton, though broken in fortune, is 
yet as proud as he was in the days 
of his highest prosperity—too proud 
to solicit a favour from any one, lest 
he should be suspected of an interested 
motive. Besides, recent events must 
very much have lessened the influence 
which he once possessed: and he is 
far too shrewd, and, I may add, too 
sensitive, to provoke an insolent reflec- 
tion.” 

“ T see all that,” replied Lord Win- 
dermere; “but we really cannot 
allow this seat to be lost without an 
effort. I speak as a party man, Ash- 
ford is determined to make a fight 
for it, and it is not for me to dis- 
courage him. I would to heaven Mr. 
Beaton was differently situated; still, 
while these malicious stories continue 
to be circulated, I agree with you 
that he cannot be expected to appear. 
By the way, I understand that you 
have made some important discove- 
ries,’ 
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“T was fortunate enough, through 
accident, to trace the conspiracy that 
had such an injurious effect upon 
Mr. Beaton’s character; and when 
the disclosure is made public, he 
will stand acquitted of all but rash- 
ness and imprudence in the eyes of 
honourable men.: But, my Lord, I 
entreat you to think no more of 
urging him to take part in any poli- 
tical arrangements. Believe me, the 
attempt would be in vain; and it 
would only irritate a mind already 
lacerated, not so much by failure, as 
by unworthy and unmerited suspi- 
cion.” 

“You speak sensibly, Mr. Sinclair, 
as well as feelingly,” said Lord Win- 
dermere ; “and I respect and appre- 
ciate your motives. But there can 
be no harm in my having an inter- 
view with Mr. Poins, who, being a 
solicitor, may not object to be con- 
sulted on a subject which is so far 
professional that I may give him 
some occupation, if an election peti- 
tion should be preferred; and I shall 
esteem it as a great favour if you 
will at once ask him to come here 
—that is, if you find him well dis- 
posed to the adventure. This is a 
strange way of paying debts,” con- 
tinued the Earl, with a smile; “ but 
you make a bankrupt of me against 
my own inclination. Yet stay—my 
head has been so occupied with this 
freak of Ashford’s that I can think 
of nothing else. You are now, I 
understand, independent in your 
means—your talents are indisput- 
able—your political profession the 
same as ours. Why not enter Par- 
liament, where you may look for- 
ward to a proud career? Say the 
word, and I pledge you my honour 
that you shall have a seat; or at 
all events, whether retarned or not, 
that the election shall cost you no- 
thing.” 

“T am deeply sensible of your 
Lordship’s kindness,” I replied, 
“and sincerely grateful for this high 
proof of your esteem and confidence ; 
but I have contemplated _parlia- 
mentary life from the humble yet 
elevated situation of the reporters’ 
gallery; and I cannot aver with 
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truth that for me it has any fascina- 
tion.” 

I then went to sound old Poj 
but I presently perceived that there 
was no occasion for beating about 
the bush. He was a fierce politician 
of the highest caste of Conservatism, 
and keen as a ferret for the fray. He 
chuckled and rubbed his hands when 
he heard of Lord Ashford’s intentions, 
and vowed that he would leave no 
stone unturned to insure his suc- 
cess, ‘ 

“You were quite right, though,” 
he said, “ in discouraging the idea of 
making a direct application to Beaton, 
Nothing on earth, I am convin 
would induce him to meddle with 
the business, for he considers him- 
self politically dead. Indeed he 
would have resigned his seat ere 
now, had I not persuaded him to 
delay taking that step, as it might 
have tended to aggravate the current 
rumours. It is fortunate that I did 
so, for Lord Ashford will have a 
better chance than any other candi- 
date. So I shall instantly wait upon 
the Earl.” 

“You will, however, I presume, 
consider it due to Mr. Beaton to give 
him notice of what is going on, if 
Lord Ashford should resolve to 
stand.” 

“ Certainly — certainly! Leave 
that to me. I shall manage so as 
not to give him the slightest cause 
for umbrage. And that reminds 
me to tell you—what I ought to 
have done before, buat politics, when 
they once take hold of the mind, 
make us forget everything else— 
that Beaton is now ready to receive 
you. He did not say so expressly, 
but I could see from his manner 
that such was his wish. There 
fore, go to him presently; and, 
harkye—as he is not a person Wi 
whom you are ever likely to become 
intimate, I advise you, if you have 
anything particular to say to wes 
not to lose this opportunity. 
think he has a kind of impression 
that you are not quite so disin- 
terested ‘a person as you would 
— us believe. You comprehend 
me 
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“ Pray, Mr. Poins, are you a wiz- 
ard a8 well as a lawyer?” 

“A little of both, perhaps. But, 
my good boy, it requires neither 
spell nor incantation to discover 
your thoughts. Go, therefore; but 


CHAPTER LVIT, 


There are certain visits which it 
js little short of torture to make. 
No one steps cheerfully into a den- 
) tist’s parlour, or into the office of a 
money-lender if his business is to 
negotiate the renewal of a bill. 
An irritable old uncle, who knows 
that he can pester and bully you 
with impunity, because you are in 
some measure dependent on his will, 
ora cankered aunt, who thinks that 
for the expectancy of her hoarded 
sixpences you are bound to do her 
bidding with the meek submission 
of a slave, are not persons into 
whose presence you pass with feel- 
ings of unmingled joy. But of all 
visits, the most uncomfortable is 
that which you are compelled to 
pay to paterfamilias, when you 
have fairly made up your mind to 
propose. 

I am given to understand, and 
consider it quite natural to the situ- 
ation, that young gentlemen so cir- 
camstanced should prepare before- 
hand a neat little address, to be de- 
livered with becoming modesty and 
seeming hesitation. It must not be 
too flowery, for parental instinct 
speedily reverts to the grand point 
of settlements; yet it must not be 
assimilated to the language which is 
used in cases of sale and barter, or 
other kinds of mundane trafficking. 
It is indeed a difficult style of 
speech to arrange; but fortunately 
the majority of mankind are not 
called upon frequently to practise 
that sort of composition. 

How was I to open the subject to 
Mr. Beaton? That, of course, was 
my engrossing thought as I walked 
towards his house; and the more I 
pondered, the more confused did 
my ideas become. Nor do I wonder 
at this, even now, when I look back 
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remember you have to deal with a 
man who makes no allowance for 
sentiment, and is not to be won by 
fine speeches—so shape your course 
accordingly.” 


——THE PROPOSAL, 


through the vista of years to past 
events with that calmness which 
time engenders; for I stood in a 
somewhat strange and peculiar re- 
lation to the man. I knew that he 
did not like me personally, for I 
had once grievously offended him, 
and he ws not of a forgiving nature, 
I had reason, however, to think that 
my recent services had, to some ex- 
tent, softened his prejudices, and 
removed false impressions; still, I 
was sure that he could not like me, 
and, to confess the truth, I did not 
entertain for him sentiments of cor- 
dial affection. Our instinct is often 
stronger than our reason. There 
are men whom we may admire and 
respect, but whom we never can 
love; and, on the contrary; we 
sometimes feel ourselves irresistibly 
attracted towards people whose re- 
putation does not stand high in the 
general estimation of their fellows... 
Let who will try to explain this 
phenomenon through the science—- 
if it be one—of metaphysics. For 
my own part, I accept unhesitatingly 
the solution of Sir Kenelm Digby, 
and take refuge in the doctrine of 
innate sympathy and antipathy. 

The result of my cogitations was 
absolutely ni/—in fact, I might as. 
well have been thinking about the 
last opera, or any other popular: 
topic of the day; for when I reached 
Mr. Beaton’s door, I had no more 
idea of what I onglit to say, than if 
I had been called upon suddenly 
to preach a sermon in Ashantee.. 
“Never mind!” thought I, “I shall 
get through it somehow or other 
—but, upon my soul, I believe I 
could walk with more equanimity 
into the lion’s cage in a mena- 
gerie !” 

My lion, however, was wonder- 
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fully calm and placable. He re- 
ceived me graciously, asked many 
questions as to the details of the 
affair at Tadcaster, but was parsi- 
monious in his acknowledgements. 
Evidently he was gratified with the 
results, but he spoke of what I had 
done as if it had been the simple 
fulfilment of a duty. I could not 
help recalling his words—“ look not 
for gratitude from me.” 

So long as he was disposed to lead 
the conversation, I allowed him to 
do so; but presently, without ap- 
pearing to be the least fatigued, he 
ceased to. speak, and regarded me 
steadfastly, as if he expected I 
should explain my motive for pay- 
ing him‘a visit. I took the hint, 
which, indeed, I could not evade, 
and began. 

“Mr, Beaton, you once asked me 
why | felt an interest in your for- 
tunes,—may I make an explanation 
now ?” 

“Tf you please. But allow me 
to correct you. Your interest was 
in my misfortunes.” 

“True, sir. But under other 
circumstunces you would hardly 
have admitted that claim.” 

_ “On the contrary, Mr. Sinclair, 
I did ask from you, upon one occa- 
sion when I really thought I had a 


Tight to do so, a favour which you 


peremptorily declined.” 

“Do you still blame me for that 
refusal, Mr. Beaton ?” 

I had lodged a home-thrust. His 
eye became unsettled, and he moved 
uneasily in bis chair. 

“No!” said he, with a sort of 
effort. ‘“No—I cannot blame you 
for it! It irritated me at the time 
—for, to be plain with you, I thought 
you were an arrogant upstart, and I 
bad firm belief then in the immen- 
sity of my own resources, I have 
that belief sti, and I would have 
prospered had not villany pulled 
me down, and if the idiotic mass, 
whom we call the public, had been 
sane enough to resist a panic. But, 
for your own interest, you acted 
right—perfectly right; and I rejoice 
that you took that course.” 


- 


“Then, Mr. Beaton, I stand ag. © 
quitted from the charge of miseon- 
duct ?” ‘ 

“Certainly; and it is my wish 
that our past differences should be 
forgotten.” 

“ And so is it mine,” I continued, — 
“Mr. Beaton, my explanation may 
be comprised in a very few words, 

I am a suitor for the hand of your” 
daughter.” 


“T respect. your plainness, si” 


replied Beaton. ‘“ You come to the 


point at once, and like a man. Mary, 7” 


I presume, knows of this?” 


“T have at least reason to hope ~ BS 


that my attentions are not disagree- 
able to M'ss Beaton.” 

“Huom!—a delicate way, I snp. 
pose, of intimating that you have 
her ful! consent! And pray, sir— 
if you admit my right to pry into 
these matters—how did your ac 
quaintance originate ?” 

“We met at Wilbury Hall, sir— 
at Colonel Stanhope’s.” 

“ Ay—the Stanhopes—Mary was 
much with them. Well, no great 
harm in that—and since in London, 
I suppose? Pray, were you acquaint 
ed with my very polite and elegant — 
sister, Mrs. Walton ?” 

‘No, sir; I have not that honour.” * 

“So much the better. It would 
be difficult to make me approve of 
anything which that woman had 
sanctioned. Are you aware that 
Mary hes no fortune of her own— 
no expectations? What was mine, — 
is scattered to the four winds of 
heaven.” 

“It is the knowledge of that 
which emboldens me to make this 
declaration.” 

“What! You would not have 
had courage enough to aspire to the 
hand of the heiress? Well, you 
show some courage, or at least can- 
dour, in admitting so much; and I 
may as well say frankly that you 
should not have had my consent. 
Could you have expected it? Why, 
sir, in that case I must have set you 
down as a needy fortune-hunter, far 
less entitled to consideration than 


some, even of the same class, WhO 
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were then hovering 
daughter.” 

“Then, Mr. Beaton, you would 
have greatly wronged me.” 

“So°I believe, else I would not 
be conversing with you so calmly at 
the present hour. But I have not 
the faculty of looking into men’s 
hearts, and such is the conclusion 
at which, most assuredly, I would 
have arrived.” 

“You would have considered me 
unworthy of her?” 

“Yes—I should have done so 
then, but I am now convinced of 
your worth. That makes a very 
great difference; and as fortune is 
on your side rather then hers— 
why, if Mary consents to marry you, 
I shall place no obstacle in the 
way.” 


round my 


OHAPTER LIX.—NEW 


The reader will suppose that I 
lost no time in hurrying to the Stan- 
hopes to convey to Mary the intel- 
ligence that her father had given his 
consent. Let him also imagine the 
interview that ensued; for I swear 
by all that lovers hold most dear, no- 
thing shall tempt me to deviate from 
my purpose of maintaining a rigid 
silence as regards such tender pas- 
sages. Indeed, I have excellent rea- 
sons fur doing so; for, though Mary 
is the best-tempered woman in the 
world, still—but I had better proceed. 

I had thought that Colonel Stan- 
hope’s house might offer a safe re- 
fuge to a man who desired to get 
out of the vortex of political excite- 
ment; but in this I was grossly 
mistaken. Mary warned me that 
I must prepare myself for a surprise ; 
and, on re-entering the drawing- 
room, I found Amy making up ro- 
settes of ribbon as busily as any 
milliner’s girl who has to work for 
her daily bread. Oarlton, too, was 
pacing the room in a way which, 
with the example of Mrs, Malaprop 
before my eyes, I,can only describe 
as incoherent. 

“Pray, Miss Stanhope,” said I, 
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“ A thousand thanks, Mr. Beaton ! 
Rely upon it, the study of my life 
shall be to make your daughter 
happy.” 

“Sir, I do you the justice to be- 
lieve that you speak quite sincerely. 
You are, so far as I have observed, 
not over-ambitious, therefore you are 
the more likely to cultivate the do- - 
mestic qualities. You have shrewd- 
ness enough to keep your fortune, 
such as it is, without ¢ yuandering 
it; and Poins speaks highly of your 
character. Take her therefore; for, 
in trath, I have no right to furhid 
the banns. Take her, and God be 
with you both!” 

So saying, he extended to me his 
hand—coldly, indeed, but not un- 
kindly—and such was the result of 
my wooing. 


CANDIDATES IN THE FIELD. 


“for what purpose are you con- 
structing those elegant little badges ? 
I observe they are not white, else I 
might have formed some conjecture 
as to their use.” 

“‘ Pshaw—as if old engaged people 
such as George and [ thought about 
such trifles! You, however, may be 
permitted, for a few days at least, to 
dream dreams, and to see visions. 
Yet I am not sure that we can allow 
you even so much time, for great 
things are in preparation. Know, 
Mr. Sinclair, that, like Flora Maco- 
Ivor, I am making up favours for a 
grand public ceremony, in which 
George is to take a part.” 

“Out, equivocating girl!” cried 
Cariton. ‘ Why perplexest thou 
the man? Have you lost the use 
of your eyes, Sinclair, that you do 
not recognise these for election cock- 
ades? Ay, and we shall wear them 
bravely even on the front of the 
hustings !” 

“And for whom are they to be 
worn ?” 

“Why, for me, to be sure! I 
have made up my mind to come for- 
ward and contest our division of the 
county.” 











“What! In room of Lord Ash- 
ford ?” 
“No. It is true that Ashford, 


who is a fine indomitable fellow, 
will not come forward again. If he 
did, he would walk over the course 
to a certainty; but he has set his 
heart on wrenching a borough from 
the grasp of « gigantic cotton-spin- 
ner. You know that, by tacit com- 
pact, we have hitherto shared the 
representation of our division of the 
county with the Whigs. That is 
now at an end; and [ go forward 
expressly to oppose Sir Godfrey 
Norton, who is presently Ashford’s 
colleague.” 

“ Will the other party put forward 
@ second man ?” 

“Yes. They intend to start a 
pseudo-Conservative; but him we 
are determined to smite, and a first- 
rate man is ready to offer him bat- 
tle.” 

“Indeed! Things are more ad- 
vanced here than I could have be- 
lieved; but I am delighted to find 
you animated by such a spirit. And 
who may be your fellow-champion ?” 

“A very good friend of yours, 
Sinclair; but I do not think you 
would evér light on his name, if I 
were to put you to the trouble of 
guessing. J.umley is the man!” 

“Lumley! You do indeed amaze 
me! Why, it was part of his pbi- 
losophy never to meddle with elec- 
tions; and I have heard him main- 
tain an argument that Pythagoras 
meant to inculcate that doctrine 
when he warned his disciples against 
beans.” 

“ You must have interpreted his 
words too strictly, Sinclair. Py- 
thagoras merely objected to vote by 
ballot, and Lumley is in that respect 
Pythagorean. But I wonder not 
that you are surprised. I declare 
I was almost thunderstruck when 
Lumley announced to me his inten- 
tion.” 

“Do you mean to say that he 
comes forward of his own accord, 
and without urging ?” 

“Even so. The way of it was 
this: Ashford made up his mind 
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two days ago to stgnd for the bo- 
rough, and came here to notify that 


to Colonel Stanhope, in order that 
no time might be lost in provid 

a substitute. The scheme ap 

to the colonel and also to me rather 
a wild one, but Ashford was bent 
upon ‘it, so we had te determine at 
once what was to be done, You 
have often heard me, Sinclair, be- 
moaning my idleness; and now it 
flashed across me that here was an 
opportunity, such as never might 
again occur, of making myself prae- 
tically useful. Moreover, I could 
not reconcile myself to the thought 
of remaining inactive in a crisis tike 
this, when all our young men were 
up in arms; and I suppose that 
something in my manner struck 
Ashford, for, after conversing for a 
minute about a candidate, he laid 
his hand upon my shoulder and said, 
‘Why look beyond this very room? 
Here stands the man we want,’ 
The colonel was of course over- 
joyed, and I—put no. objections in 
the way.” 

“Nothing,” said I, “could have 
happened more opportunely. You 
are but fulfilling your destiny, and 
I am glad to see that Miss Stanhope 
does not quarrel with your choice,” 

**On the contrary,” said Amy, 
“Miss Stanhope is but too well 
pleased to see her George take his 
proper place in the ranks of those 
gallant men who are resolute to 
preserve the constitution.” . 

“Bravo!” cried I, “spoken like 
another Boadicea! You are danger- 
ous company, ladies! If this goes 
on, I shall be esteemed a faineant 
if I do not take part in the contest 
too.” 

“Don’t you think,” said Mary, 
“that you might go down to Scot- 
land, and 9” 

“©, for heaven’s sake, spare me 
a while! I am devoted to Scotland 
as my mother country; but just at 
this moment she is in one of her 
sullen hypochondriacal fits, and will 
not listen to reason, Bless her, she 
is always in extremes! One while 
she is frantically loyal—another 
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while she is savagely democratic. 
Frightful intemperance character- 
jses one generation—total abstin- 
ence is insisted on, by the next. 
The trained bands of Edinburgh 
that attended at the execution of 
Montrose, led Argyle to the scaffold. 
The grandsons of the men who died 
around their king at Flodden were 
foremost in their persecution of Queen 
Mary. Nevertheless, I would die 
sooner than see her wronged ; but she 
is now labouring under the delusion 
that she is Jenny Geddes, and I do 
not relish the notion of having my 
skull fractured by what my friend 
Davie Osett would denominate a 
creepie |” 

“ Well,” said Carlton, laughing, 
“T think, under the circumstances, 
we must let you off this time ; but 
remember that such an excuse for 
evading duty will not always pass 
muster. And it gladdens me to 
observe that you are likely to have 
an active monitor. Nay, Mary—do 
not blush! Never had we more joy- 
fal tidings than what Norman has 
brought us to-day. But in these dis- 
cussions, we are losing sight of Lum- 
ley.” 

“True, O M.P: thatis to be! Let 
us hark back to our friend.” 

“ Ashford,” continued Carlton, 
“was very strongly of opinion that 
we should start two men, averring, 
from his knowledge of the county, 
that it was quite on the cards that 
both of them might come in; and 
you will readily imagine that, having 
engaged myself to this enterprise, I 
was anxious to have the. best pos- 
sible man I could procure as my 
confederate. Not having an exten- 
sive acquaintance at the clubs, it 
occurred to me that Lumley was an 
excellent person to consult with. 
His landed estate is in onr couniy, 
and though he is not a resident— 
because, being a bachelor, he does not 
deem it necessary to keep up a coun- 
try establishment—he is, nevertheless, 
vastly popular. My only fear was 
that he might prove to be samewhat 
indifferent. 

“T dashed at once into the history 
of the affair, and Lumley heard me 
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out with the gravity of an Indian 
sachem. When I had finished, he 
said, coolly— 

“* Then, Carlton, I understand that 
you come forward to oppose Sir God- 
frey Norton—a case of Dares against 
Entellus, though probably with a dif- 
ferent result ?” 

“* Yes,’ I replied; ‘the Whig is 
my direct antagonist.’ 

“ * And you want to find some one 
to oppose the political hermaphro- 
dite ? 

“ * Precisely so.’ 

“¢Then, if you cannot discover a 
worthier candidate, why I don’t care 
if I venture into the field !’ 

‘‘What—you, Lumley? How de- 
lighted our friends will be! This 
is indeed an unexpected accession of 
strength.’ 

“*That may or may not be, but 
at all events we shall make the trial. 
You see, Carlton, I want excitement. 
My old feelings were in favour of 
absolute repose, but I am now satis- 
fied that I was in error. I require 
some stimulus to keep my blood in 
circulation ; and as I have a decided 
objection to distilled waters, it oc- 
curs to me that politics will have 
the desired effect. But confound 
this odious trick of talking loosely! 
No, COarlton—I have higlfer mo- 
tives! I feel, as you do, that it is 
the duty of an English gentleman 
to sbrink from no sacrifice in support 
of the principles which he professes, 
It was grand devotion to their cause, 
alike by Royalist and Parliamenta- 
rian, that makes us regard our old 
civil war, even now, with senti- 
ments akin to admiration. It was 
a noble and elevating strife; for 
men fought on either side, not for 
plunder or revenge, bat from a su- 
preme conviction that they were 
called on to do battle for the trath, 
Sach days as those let us pray that 
England may never see again; but 
Heaven forbid that our sloth and in- 
dolence should render us unworthy of 
our ancestry !’ 

“T wish,” continued Oarlton, 
“ that you could have heard Lumley 
so deliver himself. He seemed ab- 
solutely to dilate as he spoke ; and 
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there was an energy in his tone, and 
& fire in his eye, that I never wit- 
nessed before. Rely upon it, he will 
one day make a sensation in Parlia- 
ment. Now, don’t I deserve credit 
for having plucked this Theseus from 
his seat .” 

“ What!” said I, “soars your pre- 
sumption so high already, that you 
dare to liken yourself to Hercules? 
What if I were to say, Beware of 
Dejanira ?” 

“ Nay,” said Carlton, “I'll war- 
rant that there is no poison in these 
honest cockades. But let us apply 
ourselves to business, for I already 
feel as if I were a member of half- 
a-dozen committees. To-morrow sees 
us all en route for Wilbury. When 
I say all, I inciude Mary; because 
Amy here, thongh very valorous in 
London, has notions about brickbats, 
eggs, and sundry kinds of garbage 
which, she thinks, are the invariable 
concomitants of elections, and she 
would be miserable if left alone while 
I am prosecuting my canvass. Now 
I am commissioned by Colonel Stan- 
hope to say that, if Mr. Norman Sin- 
clair chooses to accompany us, our 
party will be much exhilarated there- 
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prefers re- 


by. Nevertheless, if. he 
maining in London——” 

“ Hush, George! 
start?” ; 

“At twelve precisely. But ob- 
serve, my good fellow—though the 
Colonel imposes no conditions, | 
do, and shall insist peremptorily on 
their fulfilment. You shall be al- 
lowed, as reason is, two or three 
hours each day to make private - 
speeches, with which I have nothing 
to do; but the remainder of your 
time—of course excluding reasonable 
intervals for sleep—is to be at my 
disposal ; and whenever it is deemed 
necessary, either on my behalf or on 
that of Lumley, that a speech upon 
the general question should be deli- 
vered, we expect you to try your 
eloquence. On my honour I am se- 
rious. Were it only with a view to 
the future, you must be put into train- 
ing.” 

“The conditions are rather hard, 
but I shall agree to them; being tho- 
roughly assured that my first effort 
at stump oratory will procure me dis- 
pensation for the remainder of the 
period.” 





When do you — 














Havine endeavoured to draw at- 
tention to the diagnosis of the book- 
hunter’s condition, or, in other words, 
to the different shapes which the 
phenomena peculiar to it assume, we 
now propose to offer some conso- 
latory remarks on his place in the 
dispensations of Providence, with a 
view of showing that, as we truly 
believe, he is not altogether a mis- 
chievous nor a merely useless ma- 
niac, but doesin reality, however un- 
consciously to himself, minister in his 
own peculiar way to the service 
both of himself and others; and to 
be properly methodica!, our discourse 
shall be divided ani subdivided, 
insomuch that, taking in the first 
place his services to himself, we 
shall subdivide that branch into the 
advantages which are purely material 
and those which are properly intellec- 
tual. 
And first, of material advantages. 
Holding it to be the inevitable doom 
‘of fallea man to inherit some frail- 
ty or failing, it would be difficult, 
had he a Pandora’s boxful to pick 
and choose among, to find one less 
dangerous or offensive. As the jadi- 
cious physician informs the patient, 
soff-ring under some cutaneous, or 
other external torture, that the poi- 
son lay deep in his constitution— 
that it must have worked in some 
shape—and well it is that it has ta- 
ken one so innocuous—so may even 
the book-hunter be congratulated on 
having taken the innate moral ma- 
lady of all the race in a very gentle 
and salubrious form. To pass over 
gambling, tippling, and other prac- 
tices which cannot be easily spoken 
of in good society, let us look to the 
other shapes in which man lets him- 
self out—horse-racing, hunting, pho- 
tography, shooting, fishing, cigars, 
dog-fancying, dog-fighting, the ring, 
the cock-pit, phrenology, revivalism, 
socialism—which of these contains 
80 small a balance of evil, counting 
of course that the amount of pleasure 
conferred is equal—for it is only on 
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the datum that the book-hunter has 
as much satisfaction from his pur- 
suit as the fox-hunter, the photo- 
grapher, and so on, has in his—that 
a fair comparison can be struck? 
these pursuits, one and all, leave 
little or nothing that is valuable 
behind them, except, it may be, that 
some of them are conducive to health, 
by giving exercise to the body and a 
genial excitement to the mind; but 
every hobby gives the latter, and 
the former may be easily obtained 
in some other shape. They leave 
little or nothing behind—even the 
photographer’s portfolio wil! bring 
scarcely anything under the ham- 
mer after the death of him whose 
solace and pursuit it had been, even if 
the positives remain visible, -which 
may be doubted. And as to the 
other enumerated pursuits, some of 
them, as we all know, are notorious- 
ly costly, all unproductive as they 
are. 

But the book-hunter may _possi- 
bly leave a little fortane behind him. 
His hobby, in fact, merges into an 
investment, This is the light in 
which a celebrated Quaker collector 
of paintings put his conduct, when 
it was questioned by the brethren, 
in virtue of that right to admonish 
one another concerning the errors 
of their ways, which makes them 
so chary in employing domestic 
servants of their own persuasion. 
“ What had the brother paid 
for that bauble, for instance?” 
“ Well, £300.” “Was not that 
then ap awful wasting of his sub- 
stance on vanities?” “No. He 
had been offered £900 for it. If 
any of the Friends could offer him 
a better investment of his money 
than one that could be realised at a 
profit of 200 per cent, he was ready 
to alter the existing disposal of his 
capital.” 

It is quite trae that amateur pur- 
chasers do not, in the long-run, make 
a profit, though an occasional bar- 
gain may pass through their hands. 
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It is not maintained that, in the 
general case, the libraries of collec- 
tors would be sold for more than 
they cost, or even for nearly so much ; 
but. they are always worth some- 
thing, which is more than can be 
said of the residue of other hobbies 
and pursuits. Nay, farther; the 
scholarly collector of books is not 
like the ordinary helpless amateur ; 
for although, doubtless, nothing 
will rival the dealer’s instinct for 
knowing the money-value of an 
article, though he may know no- 
thing else about it, yet there is 
often a subtle depth in the collec- 
tor’s educated knowledge which the 
other cannot match, and bargains 
may be obtained off the counters of 
the most acute. A small sprinkling 
of these—even the chance of shem— 
excites him, like the angler’s bites and 
rises, and gives its zest to his pursuit. 
It is the reward of his patience, his 
exertion, and his skill, after the man- 
ner in which Monkbarns has so well 
spoken; and it is certain that, in 
many instances, a collector’s library 
has sold for more than it cost him. 
No doubt, a man may ruin himself by 


purchasing costly books, as by indul- 
gence in any other costly luxury, but 
the chances of calamity are compara- 


tively small in this pursuit. A thou- 
sand pounds will go a great way in 
book-collecting, if the collector be 
true to the traditions of his pursuit, 
such as we shall herein expound 
them. There has been one instance, 
doubtless, in the records of biblio- 
mania, of two thousand pounds hav- 
ing been given for one book.. But 
how many instances far more fla- 
grant could be found in_ picture- 
buying? Look around upon the 
world and see how many men are 
the victims of libraries, and com- 
pare them with those whom the 
stud, the kennel, and the preserve 
have brought to the Gazette. Find 
out, too, anywhere, if you can, the 
instances in which the money scat- 
tered in these forms comes back 
again, and brings with it a large pro- 
fit, as the expenditure of the Duke of 
ee did when his library was 
sold. 
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But it is necessary to arrest this | 
train of argument, lest its: tenor 
might *be misunderstood. The mer- 
cenary spirit must not be admitted — 
to a share in the enjoyments of the 
book-hunter. If, after he has taken 
his last survey of his treasures, and 
spent his last hour in that quiet li- 
brary, where he has ever found hig” 
chief solace against the wear and 
worry of the world, the book-hunter 
shall be taken to his final place of — 
rest, and it is afterwards discovered 
that the circumstances of the fa- 
mily require his treasures to be dis- 
persed—if then it be found that his 
pursuit bas not been so ruinonély 
costly after all—nay, that his expen- 
diture bas actually fructified—it ig 
well. But if the book-hunter allow 
money-making—even for those he 
is to leave behind—to be combined 
with his pursuit, it loses its fresh 
relish, its exhilarating influence, and 
becomes the source of wretched cares 
and paltry anxieties. Where money 
is the object, let a man speculate 
or become a miser—a very enviable 
condition to him who has the say- 
ing grace to achieve it, if we hold,* 
with Byron, that the accumulation 
of money is the only passion that 
never cloys. Let not the collector, 
therefore, ever, unless in some Um 
gent and necessary circumstances, 
part with any of his treasures. Let 
him not even have recourse to that 
practice called barter, which _politi- 
cal philosophers tell us is the uni- 
versal resource of mankind prepara- 
tory to the invention of money a8 @ 
circulating medium and means of 
exchange. Let him confine all his 
transactions in the market to pur- 
chasing only. No good ever comes 
of gentlemen amateurs buying and 
selling. They will either be syste 
matic losers, or they will acquire 
shabby questionable habits, from 
which the professional dealers — 
on whom, perhaps, they look down 
—are exeinpt. There are two trades 
renowned for the quackery and the 
imposition with which they are ha- 
bitually stained—the trade in horses 
and the trade in pictures; and these 
have, we verily believe, earned their 
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evil reputation chiefly from this, that 
they afe trades in which gentlemen 
of independent fortune and consi- 
derable position are in the habit of 
embarking. 

The result is not so unaccount- 
able as it might seem. The pro- 
fessional dealer, however smart he 
may be, takes a sounder estimate 
of any individual transaction than 
the amateur. It is his object, not 
so much to do any single stroke 
of trade very successfully, as to 
deal acceptably. with the public, 
and make his money in the long- 
run. Hence he does not place an 
undue estimate on the special article 
he is to dispose of, but will let it 
go at a loss, if that is likely to prove 
the most beneficial course for his 
trade at large. He has no special 
attachment to any of the articles in 
which he deals, and no blindly exag- 
gerated appreciation of their merits 
and value. They come and go in an 
equable stream, and the cargo of 
yesterday is sent abroad to the world 
with the same methodical indiffer- 
ence with which that of to-day is 
unshipped. It is otherwise with 
the amateur. He feels towards the 
article he is to part with all the pre- 
judiced attachment, and all the con- 
sequent over-estimate of a possessor. 
Hence he and the market take in- 
compatible views as to value, and 
he is apt to become unscrupulous 
in his efforts to do justice to him- 
self. Let the single-minded and 
zealous collector then turn the na- 
tural propensity to over-estimate 
one’s own into its proper and legi- 
timate channel. Let him guard 
his treasures as things too sacred 
for commerce, and say, Procul, o 
procul este profani, to all who may 
attempt by bribery and corruption 
to drag them from their legitimate 
shelves. If, in any weak moment, 
he yield to mercenary temptation, he 
will be for ever monrning after the 
departed unit of his treasure—the 
lost sheep of his flock. If it seems 
to be in the decrees of fate that all 
his gatherings are to be dispersed 
abroad after he has gone to his rest, 
let him, at all events, retain the re- 
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liance that- on them, as on otber 
things beloved, he may have his last 
look; there will be many changes 
after that, and this will be among 
them. ‘Nor, in his final reflections 
on his conduct to himself and to 
those he is to Jeave, will he be dis- 
turbed by the thought that the hobby 
which was his enjoyment, has been 
in any wise the more costly to him 
that he has not made it a means of 
mercenary movey-getting. 

Having so put in a plea for this 
pursuit, as about the least costly 
fuible to which those who can afford 
to indulge in foibles can devote 
themselves, we might descant on 
certain auxiliary advantages, as that 
it is not apt to bring its votaries 
into low company; that it offends 
no one, and is not. likely to foster 
actions of damages for nuisance, 
trespass, or assault, and the like. 
Bot rather jet us turn attention to 
the intellectual advautages accom- 
panying the pursuit, since the pro- 
per function of books is in the 
general case associated with intel- 
lectual culture and occupation. It 
would seem that, according to a 
received prejudice or opinion, there 
is one exception to this general 
connection, in the case Of the pos- 
sessors of libraries, who are under a 
vehement suspicion of not reading 
their books, Well, perhaps it is 
true in the sense in which those 
who utter the taunt understand the 
reading of a book. That one should 
possess no books beyond his power 
of perusal—that he should buy no 
faster than as he can read straight 
through what he bas already bought, 
is a supposition alike preposterous 
and unreasonable. ‘Surely you 
have far more books than you can 
read,” is sometimes the inane re- 
mark of the barbarian who gets his 
books, volume by volume, from some 
circulating library or reading club, 
and reads them all through, one after 
the other, with a dreary dutifulness 
that he may be sure he has got the 
value of his money. 

It is trae that there are some 
books—as Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
Milton, Shakespeare, and Scott— 
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which every man should read who 
has the opportunity—should read, 
mark, Jearn, and inwardly digest. 
To neglect the opportunity of be- 
coming familiar with them is de- 
liberately to sacrifice the position 
in the social scale which an ordi- 
nary education enables its posses- 
sor to reach. Bat are we next to 
read through the sixty and odd 
.folio volumes of the Bolandist 
lives of the saints, and the new 
edition of the Byzantine historians, 
and the State Trials, and the En- 
eyclopadia Britannica, and Moreri, 
and the Statutes at large, and the 
Gentleman’s Magazine from the be- 
ginning, each separately, and in 
succession? Such a course of read- 
ing would certainly do a good deal 
towards weakening the mind, if it 
did not create absolute insanity. 
But in all these we have named, 
even in the statutes at large, and in 
thousands upon thousands of other 
books, there is precious honey to be 
gathered by the literary busy bee, 
who passes on from flower to flower. 
In fact, ‘a course of reading,” as 
it is sometimes called, is a course 
of regimen for dwarfing the mind, 
like the drugs which dog-breeders 
give to King Charles spaniels to 
keep them small. Within the span 
of life allotted to man there is but 
a certain number of books that it is 
practicable to read through, and it 
is not possible to make a selection 
that will not, in a manner, wall in 
the mind from a free expansion over 
the republic of letters. The being 
chained, as it were, to one intellect 
in the perusal straight on of any 
large book is a sort of mental slavery 
superinducing imbecility. Even Gib- 
bon’s Decline and Fali, laminous and 
comprehensive as its philosophy is, 
and rapid and brilliant the narrative, 
will become deleterious mental food 
if consumed straight through with- 
out variety. It will be well to re- 
lieve it occasionally with a little 
Boston's Fourfold State, or Hervey’s 
Meditations, or Sturm’s Reflections 
Sor every day in the year, or Don 
Juan, or Ward’s History of Stoke- 
upon- Trent. 
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Now, while it is quite true that” 
collectors do not in general read 
their books successively straight” 
through, the practice of desultory 
reading, as it is sometimes term: 
is a cognate failing with their habit 
of collecting. They are notoriously 
addicted to the practice of standing 
arrested on some round of a iad- 
der, where, having mounted ap for 
some certain book, they have by 
wayward chance fallen upon another,- 
in which, at the first opening, hag 
come up a passage which fascinates 
the finder as the eye of the Ancient 
Mariner fascinated the weddi 
guest, and compels him to stan 
there poised on his uneasy perch and 
real. Peradventure the matter so 
perused suggests another passage in 
some other volume which it will be 
satisfactory and interesting to find, 
and so another and another search 
is made, while the hours pass by un: 
noticed, and the day seems all too 
short for the pursuit which is @ 
luxury and an enjoyment, at the 
same time that it fills the mind with 
varied knowledge and wisdom. 

The fact is that the book-hunter, 
if he be genuine, and have his heart 
in his pursuit, is also a reader and 
a scholar. Though he may be more 
or less peculiat, and even eccentric 
in his style of reading, there is @ 
necessary intellectual thread of 
connection running through the 
objects of his search which predi- 
cates some acquaintance with the 
contents of the accumulating vol 
umes. Even although he profess@ 
devotion to mere external features 
—the style of binding, the cut or 
uncut leaves, the presence or the 
absence of the gilding—yet the de- 
partment in literature holds more 
or less connection with this outward 
sign. He who has a passion for 0 
editions of the classics in vellum 
bindings—Stephens’s Aldines and 
Pannartz’s—will not be pat off with 
a copy of Robinson Crusoe or 
Ready Reckoner, bound to match 
and range with the contents of his 
shelves. Those who so vehemently ~ 
affect some external peculiarity are 
the eccentric exceptions; yet even 
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*they have some consideration for the 
contents of a book as well as for its 
coat. 

The possession, or in some other 
shape the access to a far larger col- 
lection of books than can be read 
through in a lifetime, is in fact an 
absolute condition of intellectual 
culture and expansion. The library 
is the great intellectual stratifica- 
tion in which the literary investiga- 
tor works—examining its external 
features, or perhaps driving a shaft 
through its various layers—passing 
over this stratum as not immediate 
te his purpose, examining that 
other with the minute attention 
of microscopic investigation, The 
geologist, the botanist, and the zoolo- 
gist, are not content to receive one 
specien after another into their 
homes, to be thoroughly and sepa- 
rately examined, each in  succes- 
sion, a8 novel-readers go through 
the volumes of a_ circulating li- 
brary at twopence a-night—they 
have all the world of nature 
before them, and examine as 
their scientific instincts or their 
fancies suggest. For all inquirers, 
like pointers, have a sort of instinct, 
sharpened by training and practice, 
the power and acuteness of which 
astonish the unlearned. “ Reading 
with the fingers,” as Bayle called it— 
turning the pages rapidly over and 
alighting on thé exact spot where 
the thing wanted is to be found—is 
far from a superficial faculty, as 
some deem it to be,—it is the 
thoroughest test of active scholar- 
ship. It was what enabled Bayle 
himself to collect so many flowers 
of literature, all so interesting, and 
yet all found in corners so distant 
and obscure. No one can be an 
ardent follower of such a pursuit 
without having his own library. And 
yet it is probably among those whose 
stock is the largest that we shall 
find the most frequent visitors to 
the British Museum and the State 
Paper Office, perhaps for what 
cannot even be found there, to the 
Imperial Library at Paris, or the 
collections of some of the German 
universities. 
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Thus the collector and the scholar 
are so closely connected with each 
other that it is difficult to draw the 
line of separation between them, 
As dynamic philosophers say, they 
act and react on each other. The 
possession of certain books has 
made men acquainted with certain 
pieces of knowledge which the 
would not otherwise have acquired, 
It is, in fact, one of the amiable 
weaknesses of the set—one of the 
failings leaning to virtue’s side—to 
take a luxurious glance at a new 
acquisition. It is an outcropping 
of what remains in the man, of the 
affection towards a new toy that 
flourished in the heart of the boy. 
Whether the right reverend or right 
honourable Thomas has ever taken 
his new-bought Baskerville to bed 
with him, as the Tommy that was 
has taken his humming-top, is @ 
sort of case which has not actually 
come under observation in the 
course of our own clinical inqujries 
into the malady; but we are not 
prepared to state that it never oc- 
curred, and can attest many in- 
stances where the recent purchase 
has kept the owner from bed far 
on in the night. Thus is a general 
notion formed of the true object 
and tenor of a book, which is re- 
tained in the mind, stored for use, 
and capable of being refreshed and 
strengthened whenever it is wanted. 
In that brilliant affair, the sale of 
the Venice Decameron for upwards 
of two thousand pounds, it is satis- 
factory to find that the mighty 
purchaser, Lord Blandford, put the 
book in his pocket on the spot and 
walked home with it. Ere next 
morning he would know a good 
deal more of Boccaccio than he did 
before. 

There are sometimes agreeable 
and sometimes disappointing sur- 
prises in encountering the interiors 
of books. The title-page is not 
always a distinct intimation of 


what is to follow. Whoever dips 
into the Novell of Leo, or the Ha- 
travagantes, as edited by Godefroi, 
will not find either of them to con- 
tain matter of a light, airy, and 
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amusing kind. Dire have been 
the disappointments incurred by 
the Diversions of Purley—one of 
the toughest books in existence. It 
has even cast a shade over one of 
our best story books, The Diversions 
of Hollycot, by the late Mrs. John- 
ston. The History of New York, 
by Diedrich Knickerbocker, has 
sorely perplexed certain  strong- 
minded women, who read nothing 
but genuine history. The book, 
which, in the English translation, 
by the name of Marmontel’s 
Moral Tales, has been found to give 
disappointment to parents in. search 
of the absolutely correct and im- 
roving ; and Edgeworth’s Essay on 
Trish Bulls has been counted money 
absolutely thrown away by eminent 
breeders. There is a sober-look- 
ing volume, generally bound in 
sheep, called MacHwen on the Types, 
a theological book, in fact, treat- 
ing of the types of Obristianity 
in the old law. Ooncerning it, a 
friend once told us that, at an auc- 
tion, he had seen it vehemently 
competed for by an acute-looking 
citizen artizan and a burly farmer 
from the hills. The latter, the suc- 
cessful party, tossed the lot to the 
other, who might have it and be 
d d to it, he “thought it was a 
buik upo’ the tups,” a word which, 
it may be necessary to inform the 
unlearned reader, means rams: but 
the other competitor also declined 
the lot; he was a compositor or 
journeyman printer, and expected 
to find the book honestly devoted 
to those tools of his trade of which 
it professed to treat. Mr. Ruskin 
having formed the pleasant little 
original design of abolishing the 
difference between ‘Popery and Pro- 
testantism, through the persuasive 
influence of his own special elo- 
quence, set forth his views upon 
the matter in a book which he 
termed a treatise “on the con- 
struction of sbeepfolds.” We are 
informed that this work had a 
considerable run among the muir- 
jand -farmers, whose reception of 
it was not flattering; and, by the 
way, we have heard of some gramb- 
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lings from a friend more accustomed. 
to the field than to the library, who, 
having before him the advertisg. 
ment of our Jane namber, so far 
misread it as to invest half-a-crown, 
under the impression that it con- 
tained an article called “ The Buck — 
hunter.” 
Many readers will remember the 
pleasant little narrative appended 


to Croker’s edition of Boswell, of — = 


Johnson’s talk at Cambridge with ~~ 
that extensive book-hunter, Dr 
Richard Farmer, who _ boasted of 
the possession of “plenty of all 
such reading as was never read,” 
and scandalised his visitor by quot- 
ing from Markham’s Book of Ag. 
morie a passage applying the techai- 
calities of heraldry and genealogy to 
the most sacred mystery of Chris 
tianity. Those who potter in Ie 
braries, especially if they have cour- 
age to meddle with big volumes, 
sometimes find curious things—for 
all gems are not collected in caskets, 
In searching through the solid pages 
of Hatsell’s Precedents in Parlia 
ment for somuaing one doesn’t find, — 
it is some consolation to alight on 
such a, precedent as the following, 
set forth as likely to throw light on 
the mysterious process called “ nam- 
ing a member.” “ A story ised tO © 
be told of Mr. Onslow, which those 
who ridiculed his strict observance 
of forms were fond of repeating, 
that as he often, upon a mem 

not attending to him, but. persisting 
in any disorder, threatened to name — 
him—‘ Sir, sir, I must name you— 
on being asked what would be the 
consequence of putting that threat 
in execution and naming a member, 
he answered, ‘ The Lord in heaven 
knows.’ : 


In the perusal of a very. solid ian 


book on the progress of the eoclesias- 


tical differences of Ireland, writtem ~~ 


by a native of that country, after @ 
good deal of tedious and vexatious 
matter, the reader’s complacency 18 
restored by an artless statement 
how an eminent person “ abandoned 
the errors of the Church of Rome — 
and adopted those of the Ohureh of 
England.” 
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It is a remarkable thing that a 
man should have been imprisoned, 
and have his ears cut off, and be 
one of the chief causes of our great 
civil wars, and all along of an un- 
fortunate word or two in the last 
page of a book containing more 
than a thousand. It was as far 
down in his very index as W that 
the great offence in Prynne’s Histrio 
Mastyz was found under the head 
“ Women actors.’ The words which 
follow are rather unquotable in this 
nineteenth century, but it was a 
very odd compliment to Queen 
Henrietta Maria to presume that 
these words must refer to her— 
something like Hugo’s sarcasm that, 
when the Parisian police overhear 
any one use the terms “ ruffian” and 
“scoundrel,” they shy, “You must 
be speaking of the Emperor.” The 
Histrio Mastyx was, in fact, so big 
and so complex a thicket of con- 
fusion, that it had been licensed 
without examination by the licenser, 
who perhaps trusted that the world 
would have as little inclination to 
peruse it as he had. The calami- 
tous discovery of the sting in the tail 
must surely have been made by a 
Hebrew or an Oriental student, 
who mechanically looked for the 
commencement of the Histrio Mas- 
tyz where he would have looked for 
that of a Hebrew Bible. Successive 
licensers had given the work a sort 
of go-by, but reversing the order 
of the sybilline books, it became 
always larger and larger, unti! it 
found a licenser who, with the no- 
tion that he “must put a stop to 
this,” passed it without examina- 
tion. It got a good deal of reading 
immediately afterwards, especially 
from Attorney-General Noy, who 
asked the Star-Chamber what it 
had to do with the immorality of 
stage-plays to exclaim that church- 
music is not the noise of men, but 
rather “a bleating of brute beasts— 
choristers bellow the tenor as it 
were oxen, bark a counterpoint as a 
kennel of dogs, roar out a treble like 
& set of bulls, grunt out a bass as it 
were a number of hogs.” But Mr. 
Attorney took surely a more nice 
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distinction when he made a charge 
against the author in these terms: 
‘All stage-players he terms them 
rogues: in this he doth fulsify the 
very Act of Parliament; for wn- 
less they go abroad, they are not 
rogues,” 

This last quotation is from the 
State Trials, and the law of asso- 
ciation carries us straight to law 
books, reports, and indices. We 
cannot lay hands at this moment on 
the index which refers to Mr. Justice 
Best—he was the man, as far as me- 
mory serves, but never mind. A 
searcher after something or other, 


running his eye down the index ~ 


through letter B, arrived at the 
reference, ‘‘ Best—Mr. Justice—his 
great mind.” Desiring to be better 
acquainted with the particulars of 
this assertion, he turned up the page 
referred to, and there found, to his 
great satisfaction, “‘Mr. Justice Best 
said he had a great mind to commit 
the witness for prevarication,” 

Menage wrote a book upon the 
amenities of the civil Jaw, which 
does anything but fulfil its promise. 
There are many much better to be 
got in the most unlikely corners; 
as, where a great authority on copy- 
right begins a.narrative of a case in 
point by saying, “‘One Moore had 
written a book which he called 
Trish Melodies ;” and again, in an 
action of trespass on the case, “ The 
plaintiff stated in his declaration 
that be was the true and only pro- 
prietor of the copyright of a book 
of poems entitled Zhe Seasons, by 
James Thomson,” 

We are not sure but, in the very 
mighty heart of all legal formality 
and technicality—the Statutes at 
large—some funny things might be 
found. The, best that now occurs 
to the memory is not to be brought 
to book, and must be given as a 
tradition which bears that a bill 
which proposed, as the punishment 
of an offence, to levy a certain 
pecuniary penalty, one half thereof 
to go to her. Majesty and the other 
half to the informer, was altered in 
committee, in so far that, when it 
appeared in the form of an act, the 
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punishment was changed to whip- 
ping and imprisonment, , the desti- 
nation being left unaltered. 

It is wonderful that such mis- 
takes are not of frequent occurrence 
when one remembers the hot hasty 
work often done by committees, 
and the complex entanglements of 
sentences on which they have to 
work. A great law reformer was 
at the trouble of counting the 
words in one sentence of an Act 
of Parliament, and found that, be- 
ginning with ‘“ Whereas” and end- 
ing with the word “repealed,” it 
was precisely the length of an ordi- 
nary three-volume novel. To offer 
the reader that sentence on the 
resent occasion would be rather a 

eavy joke, and as little reasonable 
as the revenge offered to a village 
schoolmaster who, having com- 
plained that the whole of his little 
treatise on the Differential Calculus 
was printed bodily in one of the 
earlier editions of the Encyclopadia 
Britannica (not so profitable as the 
later), was told that he was wel- 
come, in his turn, to incorporate 
the Lncyclopadia Britannica in 
the next edition of his little 
treatise. 

In the supposition, however, that 
there are few readers who, like 
Lord King, can boast of having 
read the Statutes at large through, 
we venture to give a title of an 
Act—a title only, remember, of one 
of the bundle of acts passed in one 
session—as an instance of the coin- 
prehensiveness of English statute 
law, and the lively way in which 
it skips from one subject to another. 
It is called— 


“An Act to continue several laws for 
the better regulating of pilots, for the 
conducting of ships and vessels from 
Dover, Deal, and the Isle of Thanet, up 
the River Thames and Medway ; and for 
the permitting rum or spirits of the 
British sugar plantations to be landed 
before the duties of excise are paid 
thereon; and to continue and amend an 
Act for preventing fraud in the admea- 
surement of coals within the city and 
liberties of Westminster, and several 
parishes near thereunto ; and to continue 
several laws for preventing . exactions 


of occupiers of lochs and wears upon the — 
River Thames westward ; and for ascer- 
taining the rates of water-carriage upon 
the said river; and for the better reg 
lation and government of seamen in the 
merchant service; and also to amend 
so much of an Act made during the 
reign of King George L. as relates to the 
better preservation of salmon in the — 
River Ribble; and to regulate fees in 
trials and assizes at nisi prius,” d&e. 


But this gets tiresome, and we are 


‘ only half way through the title after 


all. If the reader wants the rest of 
it, as also the substantial act itself 
whereof it is the title, let him tarn 
to the 23d of George II., chap. 26, 

No wonder, if he anticipated this 
sort of thing, that Bacon should 
have commended “the excellent 
brevity of the old Scots acts.” 
Here, for instance, is a specimen, an 
actual statute at large, such as they 
were in those pigmy ‘days :— 


“Ttem, it is a statute that gif onie of 
the King’s lieges passes in England, and 
resides and remains there against the 
King’s will, he shall be halden as Traiter 
to the King.” 


Here is another, very comprehen- 
sive, and worth a little volume of 
modern statute-books, if it was 
duly enforced ;— * 

“Ttem, it is statute and ordained, 
that all our Sovereign lord's lieges be 
ing under his obeisance, and especi 
the Isles, be ruled by our Sovereign” 
lord’s own laws, and the common laws 


‘of the realm, and none other laws,’ 


The Irish  statute-book opens 
characteristically with “ An act that 
the King’s officers may travel by sea 
from one place to another wi 
the land of Ireland.” And farther 
on we have a whole series of acts, 
with a conjunction of epithets im 
their titles which, at the present 
day, would be deemed anything but 
courteous, for the better suppress- 
ing ‘Robbers, Rapparees, 
others, and for preventing rob- 
beries, burglaries, and other hein- 
ous crimes.” The classes 80 8880 
ciated having an unreasonavie 
dislike of being killed, this puts — 
difficulties in the way of ¢ 
beneficially employed in killing 
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them, insomuch that they, “upon* to their genuineness), patent coffee- 


the killing of any one of their 
number, are thereby so alarmed 
and put upon their keeping, that 
it hath been found impracticable 
for such person or persons to dis- 
cover and apprehend, or kill any 
more of them, whereby they are 
discouraged from discovering and 
apprehending or killing,” and so 
forth. There is a strange and me- 
lancholy historical interest in these 
motley enactments, since they almost 
verbatim repeat the legislation about 
the Highland clans passed a century 
earlier by the Lowland parliament 
of Scotland. 

But this sort of thing becomes 
endless; we have got on the round 
of the ladder, and must come down. 
Let us go back to the point whence 
we started—the disposition, and 
almost the necessity, which the 
true enthusiast in the pursuit feels 


‘ to look into the soul, as it were, 


of his book, after he has got pos- 
session of the body. When he is 
not of the omnivorous kind, but 
one who desires to possess a par- 
ticular book, and, having got it, 


‘dips into the contents before com- 


mitting it to permanent obscurity 


on his loaded shelves, there is, 


as we have said before, a certain 
thread of intelligent association link- 
ing the items of his library to each 
other. The collector knows what 
he wants, and why he wants it, and 
that why does not entirely depend 
on exteriors, though he may have 
his whim as to that also. He is a 
totally different being from the 
animal who goes to all sales, and 
buys every book that is cheap. 
That is a painfully low and grovel- 
ling type of the malady; and, for- 
tunately for the honours of literature, 
those bargain-honters who suffer 
under it are not in general special 
Vvotaries of books, but buy all 
bargains that come their way— 
clocks, tables, forks, spoons, old 
Uniforms, gas-meters, magic lan- 
terns, galvanic batteries, violins 
(warranted real Cremonas, from 
their being smashed to pieces), clas- 
sical busts (with the same testimony 


pots, crucibles, amputating knives, 
wheel-barrows, retorts, cork-screws, 
boot - jacks, smoke - jacks, melon 
frames, bath-chairs, and hurdy- 
gurdies. We have heard of an in- 
stance where a coffin, made too 
short for its tenant, being to be had 
an undoubted bargain, was bought 
by one of these cosmopolites, in the 
hope that, some day or other, it 
might prove of se-vice in his family. 
Neither are the rich men who 
purchase fine and dear books by 
deputy to be admitted within the 
category of the genuine book-hunter. 
He must bunt himself—must acta- 
ally undergo the anxiety, the fatigue, 
and, so far as purse is concerned, 
the risks of the chase. Your rich 
man, known to the trade as a great 
orderer of books, is like the owner 
of the great game-preserve, where 
the sport is heavy butchery; there 
is none of the real zest of the bunt- 
er of the wilderness to be had 
within his gates. The old Duke of 
Roxburghe wisely sank his rank and 
his wealth, and wandered industri- 
ously and. zealously from shop to 
stall over the world, just as he wan- 
dered over the moor stalking the 
deer. One element in the excite- 
ment of the poorer book-hunter he 
must have lacked—the feeling of 
committing something of extrava- 
gance—the consciousness of parting 
with that which will,be missed. 
This is the sacrifice which assures 
the world, and satisfies the man’s 
own heart, that he is zealous and 
earnest in the work he has set about. 
And it is decidedly this class who 
most read and use the books they 
possess. How genial a picture does 
Scott give of himself at the time of 
the Roxburghe sale—the creation 
of Abbotsford pulling hin one way, 
on the other, his desire to accumu- 
late a library round him in_ his 
Tusculam. Writing to his fami- 
liar Terry he says, “The worst 
of all is, that while my trees grow 
and my fountain fills, my purse, in 
an inverse ratio, sinks to zero. This 
last circumstance will, I fear, make 
me a very poor guest at the literary 
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entertainment your researches hold® rich men buying costly books which 
they know nothing about and neyer 


out for me. I should, however, 
like much to have the treatise on 
Dreams by the author of the New 
Jerusalem, which, as John Cuth- 
bertson, the smith, said of the minis- 
ter’s sermon, must be neat wark. 
The loyal poems by N. T. are pro- 
bably by poor Nahum Tate, who 
was associated with Brady in ver- 
sifying the Psalms, and more hon- 
ourably with Dryden in the second 
part of ‘Absalom and Achitophel.’ 
I never saw them, however, but 
would give a guinea or thirty shil- 
lings for the collection.” 

One of the reasons why Dibdin’s 
revellings among rare and valuable 
volumes are, after all, so devoid of 
interest, is, that he vcecupied himself 
in a great measure in catering for 
men with measureless purses. Hence 
there is throughout too exact an 
estimate of everything by what it is 
worth in sterling cash, with a con- 
tempt for small things, which has 
an unpleasant odour of plush and 
shoulder-knot about it. Compared 
with dear old Monkbarns and his 
prowlings ‘among the stalls, the 
narratives of the Boccaccio of the 
book-trade are like the account of a 
journey that might be written from 
the rumble of the travelling chariot, 
when compared with the adventur- 
ous narrative of the pedestrian or of 
the wanderer in the far east. Every- 
thing is teo comfortable, luxurious, 
and easy—russia, morocco, emboss- 
ing, marbling, gilding—all crowding 
on one another, till one feels suffo- 
cated with riches. There is a feel- 
ing, at the same time, of the utter 
useless pomp of the whole thing. 


Books, in the condition in which 


he generally describes them, are no 
more fitted for use and consultation 
than white kids and silk stockings 
are for hard work. Books should 
be used decently and respectfully— 
reverently, if you will, but let there 
be no toleration for the doctrine that 
there are volumes too splendid for 
use, too fine almost to be looked at, 
as Brommel said of some of his 
Dresden china. That there should 
be little interest in the record of 
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become acquainted with, is an ila 
tration of a wholesome truth, per. 
vading all human endeavours after 
happiness. It is this, that the active, 
racy, enjoyments of life — those 
enjoyments in which there is also 
exertion and achievement, and which 
depend on these for their p 
relish—are not to be bought for 
hard cash. To have been to him 
the trae elements of enjoyment, the 
book-hunter’s treasures must not be 
his mere property, they must be his 
achievements—each one of them 
recalling the excitement of the 
chase and the happiness of success, 
Like Monkbarns with his Elzevirs 
and his bundle of pedlar’s ballads, 
he must have, like all hunters, a 
touch of the competitive in his 
nature, and be able to take the 
measure of a rival, as Monkbarns 
magnanimously takes that of Davie 
Wilson, “commonly called Snaffy 
Davie, from his inveterate addiction | 
to black rappee, who was the very 
prince of scouts for searching blind 
alleys, cellars, and stalls, for rare 
volames. He had the scent of a 
slow-hound, sir, and the snap of a 
bull-deg. He would detect you an 
old black-letter ballad among the 
leaves of a law-paper, and find an 
editio princeps under the mask ofa 
school Oorderius.” 

So much, then, for the benefit 
which the class to whom these pages 
are devoted derive to themselves 
from their peculiar pursuit. Let as 
now turn to the far more remarkable 
phenomena, in which these separate 
and perhaps selfish pursuers of their 
own instincts and objects are 
found to concur in bringing out @ 
great influence upon the intellec- 
tual destinies of mankind. It is 
said of Brindley, the great canal 
engineer, that, when a member of & 
committee, where he was under @x- 
amination, a little provoked OF 
amused by his entire devotion t0 
canals, asked him if he thought there 


was any use for rivers, he prompt 


ly answered, “Yes, to feed navig> 
able canals.” 


So, if there be m0” 
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other respectable function in life, 
fulfilled by the book-hunter, we shall 
stand up for the proposition that 
be is the feeder, provided by nature, 
for the preservation of literature 
from age to age, by the accumula- 
tion and preservation of libraries, 
public or private. It will require 
perhaps a little cireumlecutory ex- 
position to show this, but here it is. 

It may be said of great libraries— 
as it has been of constitations—that 
they are not made, they grow. You 
may buy books at any time with 
money, but you cannot make a 

“ library like one that has been a cen- 
tury or two a-growing, though you 
had the whole national debt to do 
it with, We remember once how an 
extensive publisher, speaking of the 
rapid strides which literature had 
made of late years, and referring to 
a certain old public library, cele- 
brated for its affluence in the 
fathers, the civilians, and the medi- 
eval chronicles, stated how he 
had himself freighted for exporta- 
tion, within the past month, as 
many books as that whole library 
consisted of. It was very likely 
true, but the two collections were 
very different from each other. The 
cargoes of books were probably 
thousands of copies of some few 
popular selling works. They might 
be a powerful illustration of the 
diffusion of knowledge, but what 
they wete compared with was its 
concentration. Had all the paper of 
which these cargoes consisted been 
banknotes, they would not have 
enabled their owner to create a 
duplicate of the old library, rich in 
the fathers, the civilians, and the 
medieval chronicles, 

This impossibility of improvising 
libraries is really an important and 
curious thing; and since it is apt to 
be overlooked, owing to the facility 
of buying books, in quantities gene- 
rally tar beyond the available means 
of avy ordinary buyer, it seems 
worthy of some special considera- 
fon, A man who sets to form a 
library will go on swimmingly for a 
short way. He will easily get Tenny- 
son’s Poems—Macaulay’s and Ali- 
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son’s Histories—the Lncyclopedia 
Britanniea—Buckle on Ciwilisation 
—all the books ifi print, as it is 
termed. Nay, he will find no diffi- 
culty in procuring copies of others 
which may not happeu to be on the 
shelves of the publisher or the re- 
tailer of new books. Of Voltaire’s 
works—a little library in_ itself 
be will get a copy at his call in 
London, if he has not set bis mind 
on some special edition. So of 
Scott’s edition of Swift or Dryden, 
Croker’s edition of Boswell’s John- 
son, and the like. We can scarcely 
suppose a juncture in which any of 
these cannot be found through the 
electric chain of communication es- ° 
tablisked by the book trade. Of 
Gibben’s and Hume’s Histories— 
Jeremy Taylor’s works—Bossuet’s 
Universal History, and the like, 
copies abound everywhere. Go back: 
a little, and ask for Kennet’s Col-- 
lection of the Historians—Echard’s 
History, Bayle, Moreri, or Father - 
Daniel’s History of France, you 
cannot be so certain of immediatel 
obtaining your object, but you will 
get the book in the end—no doubt 
about that. Everything has its. 
caprices, and there are some books 
which might be expected to be 
equally shy, but in reality, by some 
inexplicable fatality, are as plentiful 
as blackberries; such, .for instance, 
are.Famianus Strada’s History of the 
Dutch War of Independence—one of 
the most brilliant works ever writ- 
ten, and in the very best Latin after 
Buchanan’s, There is Buchanan’s 
own history, very common even in 
the shape of the early Seotch edition 
of 1&8°, which is a highly favourable 
specinen of Arbuthnot’s printing. . 
Then there are Barclay’s Argents, 
and Raynal’s Philosophical History 
of the East and West Indies, without 
which no book-stall is to be con- 
sidered complete, and which seem 
to be possessed of a supernatural 
power of resistance to the elements, 
since, month after month, in fair 
weather or foul, they are to be seen 
at their posts dry or dripping. 

So the collector goes on, till he 
perhaps collvets some tive thousand . 
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volumes or so of select works. If he 
is miscellaneous in his taste, he may 
get on pretty comfortably to ten or 
fifteen thousand, and then his 
troubles will arise. He has easily 
got Buker’s, and Froissart’s, and 
Monstrelet’s Chronicles, because 
there are modern reprints of them 
in the market. But if he want 
Cooper’s Chronicle, he may have to 
wait for it, since its latest form is 
still the black-letter. True, we did 
pick up a copy the other day, at 
Braidwood’s, for half-a-guinea, but 
that was a catch—it might have 
caused the search of a lifetime. 
Still more hopeless it is when the 
collector’s ambition extends to the 
Ladder of Perfection of Winkin de 
Worde, or to his King Rycharde 
Oure de Lion, whereof it is reported 
in the Repertorium Bibliographicum, 
that “an imperfect copy, wanting 
one leaf, was sold by auction at Mr. 
Evans’s, in June, 1817, to Mr. Watson 
Taylor for £40, 19s.” Such works as 
the Knightly Tale of Galogras, The 
Temple of Glas, Lodge's Nettles for 
Nice Noses, or the Book of Faits of 
Arms, by Obristene of Pisa; or 
Caxton’s Pilgrimage of the Soule, 
or his Myrrour of the Worlde, will 
be long inquired after before they 
come to the market, thoroughly con- 
tradicting that fundamental prin- 
ciple of political economy that the 
supply is always equal to the de- 
mand. He, indeed, who sets his 
mind on the possession of any 
one of these rarities, ay go to his 
grave a disappointed man. It will 
be in general the conclusion of the 
collector, however, that he is by no 
means the homo wnius libri. There 
is always something or other turn- 
ing up for him, so long as he keeps 
within moderate bounds. If he be 
rich and ravenous, however, there 
is nothing for it but duplicating— 
the most virulent form of book 
mdnia. We have seen that Heber, 
whose collection, made during his 
own lifetime, was on the scale of 
those public libraries which take 
generations to grow, had, with all 
his wealth, his liberality, and his 
persevering energy, to invest himself 
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with duplicates, triplicates 
several copies of the same book, _ 
It is rare-that the private eole 

lector rons himself absolutely jnto 
this quagmire, and has so far ex. 
hausted the market that no already 
unpossessed volume turns up in any 
part of the world to court his eager 
embraces. The limitation  consti- 
tutes, however, a serious difficalty 
in the way of rapidly creating great 
public libraries. We would obtain 
the best testimony to this difficulty 
in America, were our brethren there 
in a condition to speak or think 
of so peaceful a pursuit as library- 
making. In the normal condition 
of society there--something like 
that of Holland in the seventeenth 
century——there are powerful ele- 
ments for the promotion of art and 
letters, when wealth gives the means 
and civilisation the desire to pro- 
mote them. The very absence of 
feudal institutions—the inability to 
found a baronial house—turns the 
thoughts of the rich and liberal 
to other foundations calculated to 
transmit their names and influence 
to posterity. And so we have such 
bequests as John Jacob Astor’ 
who left four hundred thousan 
dollars for a library, and the hun- 
dred and eighty thousand which 
were the nucleus of the Smithson- 
ian Institution. Yes! Their ef 
forts in this direction have fally 
earned for them their own peculiar 
form of laudation as “actual 
equal to cash.” Hence, as the 
trade and book buyers know very 
well, the “almighty dollar” has 
been hard at work, trying to rear 
up by its sheer force duplicates of 
the old European libraries, contain- 
ing not only all the ordinary stock 
books in the market, but also the 
rarities, and those individualities— 
solitary remaining copies of impres- 
sions—which the initiated call 
uniques. It is clear, however, that 
when there is but one copy, it can 
only be in one place; and if it 
have been rooted for centuries im 
the Bodleian, or the University of 
Tubingen, it is not to be had for 
Harvard or the Astorian. Dr. Cogs- 
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well, the first librarian of the Asto- 
rian, spent some time in Europe 
with his princely endowment in his 
pocket, and showed himself a judi- 
cious, active, and formidable sports- 
man in the book-hunting world. 
Whenever, from private collections, 
or the breaking-ap of public insti- 
tutions, rarities got abroad into the 
open market, the collectors of the 
old country found that they had a 
resolute competitor to deal with— 
almost, it might be said, a despe- 
rate one—since he was in a manner 
the representative of a nation using 
powerful cfforts to get possession of 
a share of the literary treasares of 
the Old World. In the case of a 
book, for instance, of which half-a- 
dozen copies might be known to 
exist, the combatants before the 
auctioneer would be, on the one 
side, many an ambitious collector 
desiring tu belong to the fortunate 
circle already in possession of such 
a treasure; but on the other side 
Was one on whose exertions depend- 
ed the question, whether the book 
should henceforth be part of the in- 
tellectual wealth of a great empire, 
and should be accessible for con- 
sultation by American scholars and 
authors without their requiring to 
‘cross the Atlantic. But how far 
money has enabled them to triumph 
may be known by a brief Gompari- 
son. It is difficult to know exact- 
ly the numerical contents of a lib- 
rary, a8 some people count by vol- 
umes, and others by the separate 
works in a volume; and even if all 
should consent to count by volumes, 
the estimate would not be precise, 
for in some libraries bundles of 
tracts and other small works are 
massed in plethoric volames for 
economy, while in affluent institu- 
tions every collection of leaves put 
under the command of a separate 
title-page is separately bound in 
cloth, valf, or morocco, according 
to its rank. The Imperial Library 
at Paris is computed to contain 
above eight hundred thousand vol- 
Umes; the Astorian boasts of 
approaching a hundred thousand; 


the next libraries in size in Ame- 
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* 
rica are the Harvard, with 
eighty thousand to ninety thot 
sand; the Library of Co 
which has from sixty thou to 


seventy thousand; and the Boston 
Athenwum, which has about sixty 
thousand. 

There are many of smaller size, 
In fact, there is probably no country 
so well stocked as the States with 
libraries of from ten thousand to 
twenty thousand volumes, the evi- 
dence that they have bought what 
was to be bought, and have done 
all that a new people can to parti- 
cipate in the long-hoarded treasures 
of literature which it is the privilege 
of the Old World to possess We 
have heard that, especially in the 
instance of the Astorian Library, 
the selections of books have been 
made with great judgment, and that, 
after the boundaries of the common 
crowded market were passed, and 
individual rarities had to be stalked 
in distant hunting-grounds, innate 
literary value was still a superior 
object to mere abstract rarity, and, as 
the more worthy quality of the two, 
that on which the buying power a- 
vailable to the emissary was brought 
to bear. America had just one 
small old library, and the lamenta- 
tion over the loss of this ewe-lamb 
is touching evidence of her poverty 
in such possessions. The Harvard 
Library dates from the year 1638, 
In 1764 the college buildings were 
burned, and though books are not 
easily consumed, yet the small col- 
lection of five thousand volumes 
was easily overwhelméd in the gene- 
ral ruin. So were destroyed many 
books from the early presses of the 
mother country, and many of the 
firstlings of the transatlantic print- 
ers; and though its bulk was but 
that of an ordinary country squirg’s 
collection, the loss bas been always 
considered national and irreparable. 

It is, after all, a rather serious 
consideration—which it never seems 
as yet to have occurred to any one 
to revolve—how entirely the new 
States of the West and the South 
seem to be cut off from the litera 
resources which the Old World pos- 
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sesses in her old libraries. Whét- 
eveF light lies hidden beneath the 
bushel in these venerable institu- 
tions, seems for ever denied to the 
students and inguirers of the new 
empire rising in the antipodes, and 
consequently to the minds of the 
people at large who receive impres- 
sions from students and inguirers. 
Books can be reprinted, it is true, 
but where is the likelihood that 
seven. hundred thousand old vol- 
umes will be reprinted to put the 
Astorian Library on a par with the 
Imperial? Well, perhaps some quick 
and cheap way will be found of 
righting it ali when we have got a 
tunnel to Australia, and are shot 
through it by something only a 
shade less instantaneous than the 
electric. telegraph. 

In the mean time, what a iesson 
do these matters impress on us of 
the importance of preserving old 
books! Government and _legisla- 
ture have done little, if anything, 
in Britain, towards this object, be- 
sa the separate help that may 

ave been extended to individual 
public libraries, and the Copyright 
Act deposits. Of general measures 
we could point out some which 
have been injurious, by leading to 
the dispersal or destruction of books. 
The house and window duties have 
done this to a large extent. As this 
statement may not be quite self- 
evident, a word in explanation may 
be appropriate. The practice has 
been, when any furviture was left 
in an unoccupied house, to levy the 
duty—to exempt only houses entire- 
ly empty. It was a consequence 
of this that when, by minority, 
family decay, or otherwise, a man- 
sion-house had to be shat up, 
there was an inducement entirely 
® gut it of its contents, including 
the library. The same cause, by 
the way, has been mure destruc- 
tive still to furniture, and may be 
said to have lost to our posterity 
the fashions of a generation or two. 
Tables, chairs, and cabinets first 
grow unfashionable, and then old; 
fa neither stage have they any 
friends who will comfort or support 
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them—they are still worse off than 
books. But then comes an after. 
stage, in which they revive as an. 
tiquities, and become exceeding pre 
cious. As Pompeiis, however, are 
are in the world, the chief reposi- 
tories of antique furniture Lave been 
mausions shut up for a generation 
or two, which, after a still larger pum. 
ber of fashions have passed away, 
are re-opened to the light of day 
either in consequence of the revival 
of their old possessors or of their 
total extinction and the entry of new 
owners. How the house and win- 
dow duties disturbed this silent 
process by which antiques were 
created is easily perceived. 

One service our Legislature has 
done for the preservation of books, 
in the copies which require to be 
deposited under the Oopyright Act 
at Stationers’ Hall for the privi- 
leged libraries. True, this has 
been effected somewhat in the sh 
of a burden upon authors, for 
benefit of that posterity which has 
done no more for them specially 
than it has for others of the preseut 
generation. But in its present mo- 
dified shape the burden should not 
be grudged, in consideration of the 
magnitude of the benefit to the 
people of the future—a benefit the 
tull significance of which it pro- 
bably sequires a little consideration 
to estimate. The right of receiving 
a copy of every book from Station- 
ers’ Hall has generally been looked 
on as a benetit to the library receiv- 
ing it. The benefit, however, was 
bat lightly esteemed by some of 
these institutions, the directors of 
which represented that they were 
thus pretty well supplied with the un- 
saleable rubbish, while the valuable 
publications slipped’ past them; and, 
on the whole, they would sell their 
privilege for a very small annual 
sum, to enable them to go into the 
market and buy such books, old and 
new, as they might prefer. The 
view adopted by the law, however, 
was, that the depositing of these 
books created an obligation if it 
conferred a privilege, the instita- 
tion receiving them having no right 
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to part with them, but being bound 
to preserve them as a record of the 
literature of the age. 

If the rule come ever to be better 
enforced, it will then come to pass 
that of every book that is printed 
in Britain, good or bad, five copies 
shall be preserved in the shelves of 
so many public libraries, slumbering 
there in peace, or tossed about by 
impatient readers, as the case may 
be. For the latter there need not 
perhaps be much anxiety; it is for 
the sgke of those addicted to slam- 
bering in peaceful obscurity that 
this refuge is valuable. There is thus 
at least a remnant saved from the 
relentless trunk-maker. If the day 
of resuscitation from the long slam- 
ber should arrive, we know where 
to find the book—in a privileged 
library. It fell to our lot, for in- 
stance, to know a man of unques- 
tionable character and scholarship, 
who wrote a suitable and intelli- 
gent book on an important subject, 
and at his own expense had it 
broaght into the world by a dis- 
tinguished publisher. Giving the 
work all due time to find its way, 
he called at the Row, exactly a year 
after the day of publication, to as- 
certain the result. He was pre- 
sented with a perfectly succinct ac- 
count of charge and discharge, in 
which he was credited with three 
copies sold. Now, he knew that 
his family had bought two copies, 
but she never could find out who 
it was that had bought the third. 
The one mind into which his 
thoughts had thus passed, retnained 
ever mysteriously andiscoverable. 
Whether or not he consoled himself 
with the reflection that what might 
have been diffused over many was 
concentrated in one, it is consolatory 
to others to reflect that such a book 
stands on record in the privileged 
libraries, to come forth to the world 
if it be wanted. Nor is the resus- 
citation of a book unsuited to its 
own age, but suited to another, en- 
tirely unexampled. That beautiful 
ors called Albania was reprinted 
y Leyden, from a copy preserved 
somewhere: so utterly friendless had 
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it been in its obscurity, that the 
author’s history, and even his name, 
were unknown; and though it at 
onee excited the higlf admiration of 
Scott, no scrap of intelligence con- 
cerning it could be discovered in 
any quarter contemporary with its 
first publication. The Discourse on 
Trade by Roger North, the author 
of the amnsing Lives of Lord- 
Keeper Guildford and his other two 
brothers, was lately reprinted from 
a copy in the British Museum, sup- 
posed to be the only one existing. 
Though neglected in its own day, it 
has been considered worthy ‘of at- 
tention in this, as promulgating 
some of the principles of our exist- 
ing philosophy of trade. On the 
same principle, some rare tracts on 
political economy and trade were 
lately reprinted by a munificent 
nobleman, who thought the doc- 
trines contained in them worthy 
of preservation and promulgation. 
The Spirit of Despotism, by Vice- 
simus Knox, was reprinted, at a 
time when its doct.ines were popu- 
lar, from a single remaining copy: 
the book is violent and declamatory, 
and it is supposed that its author 
discouraged or endeavoured to sup- 
press its sale after it was printed. 
We happen to know an odd anec- 
dote of this book. A traveller who 
had it in his luggage, passing the 
Austrian barrier, was, much to his 
astonishment, allowed to retain it. 
To his equal astonishment, the book 
beside it, being Combe on the Con- 
stitution of Man, was prohibited— 
the word “constitution” was suf- 
ficient to condemn this profound 
volume. 

In the public duty of creating 
great libraries, and generally of 
preserving the literature of the 
world from being lost to it, the 
collector’s services are great and 
varied. In the first place, many of 
the great public libraries have been 
absolute donations of the treasures 
to which some enthusiastie literar 
sportsman has devoted his life an 
fortane. Its gradual accumulation 
has been the great solace and enjoy- 
ment of his active days; he has 
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beheld it, in his old age, a splendid 
monument of enlightened exertion, 
and he resolves that, when he can 
no. longer call eit his own, it shall 
. preserve the relics of past literature 
for ages yet to come, and form a 
centre whence scholarship and in- 
tellectual refinement shall diffuse 
itself around. We can see this in- 
fluence in its most specific and 
material shape, perhaps, by look- 
ing round the reading-room of the 
British Museum—-that great mano- 
factory of intellectual produce, where 
so many heads are at work. The 
beginning of this great institution, 
as everybody knows, was in the 
fifty thousand volumes collected by 
Sir Hans Sloane—a wonderful 
achievement for a private gentle- 
man at the beginning of the last 
century. When George II. gave it 
the libraries of the kings of Eng- 
land, it gained, as it were, a better 
start still by absorbing cullections 
which had begun before Sloane was 
born—those of Cranmer, Prince 
Henry, and Casaubon. The Am- 
brosian Library at’ Milan was the 
private collection of Cardinal Boro- 
meo, bequeathed by him to the 
world. It reached forty thousand 
volumes ere he died, and these 
formed a library which had arisen 
in free, natural, and symmetrical 
growth, insomuch as, having fed 
it during his whole life, it began 
with the young and economic effurts 
of youth and poverty, and went on 
accumulating in bulk and in the 
costiiness of its contents as suc- 
ceeding years brought wealth and 
honours to the great prelate. What 
those merchant princes, the Medici, 
did for tie Laurentian Library at 
Florence is part of history. Old 
Oosmo, who had his mercautiile and 
political correspondents in all lands, 
made them also his literary agents, 
who sent him goods too precious to 
be resold even at a -profit. “He 
corresponded,’ says Gibbon, “at 
once. with. Cairo and London, and 
a cargo of Indian spices and Greek 
books were often imported by the 
same vessel,” The Bodleian started 
with a collection which had cost 
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Sir Thomas Bodley £10,000, and — 
it was augmented from time to time 
by the absorption of tributary in- 
fluxes of the same kind, 

The benefactors whose private 
collections have, by a generous aet 
of endowment, been thus rendered 
at the saine time permanent and 
public, could be counted by han. 
dreds. It is now, however, our 
function to describe a more subtle, 
but no less powerful influence, which 
the book-bunter exercises in the 
preservation and promulgation of 
literature, through the mere exéreise 
of that instinct or passion which 
makes him what we here call him, 
What we have already said mast 
have suggested——if it was not seen 
before—low great a pull it gives to 
any public library, that it has had 
an early start; and how hard it is, 
with any amount of wealth and 
energy, to make up for lost time, 
and raise a later institution to the 
level of its senior. The Imperial 
Library of Paris, which has so mar- 
vellously lived through all the storms 
that have swept round its walls, 
was founded in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. It began, of course, with 
manascripts; possessing, before the 
beginning of the fifteenth century, 
the then enormous nuinber of & 
thousand volumes. The reason, 
however, of its present greatness, 
so far beyond the rivalry of later 
establishments, is, that it. was in 
active operation at the births of 
printing, and received the first-born 
of the press. There they have been 
sheltered and preserved, while their 
unprotected brethren, tossed about 
in the world outside, have long dis- 
appeared, and passed out of exist: 
ence for ever. 

It is a common notion, whieh 
has been flvated off from time to 
time, inflated with every variety of 
rhetorical gas, that, siuce the age of 
printing, no book once put to press 
has ever died, The notion is quite 
inconsistent with fact. When we 
count by hundreds of thousands 
the books that are in the Patis 
Library, and not to be had for the 
British Museum, we see. the number 
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of books which a chance refuge ‘has 
caught up from the general destrac- 
tion, and can readily see, in shadowy 
bulk, though we cannot estimate in 
numbers, the great mass - which, 
having found no refuge, have dis- 
appeared out of separate existence, 
and been mingled up with the other 
elements of the earth’s crust. We 
have many accounts of the marvel- 
lous preservation of books, after they 
have hecome rare—the snatching of 
them as brands from the burning; 
their hairbreadth ’scapes °i the immi- 
nent deadly breach. It would be in- 
teresting, also, to have some account 
of the progress of destruction among 
books. A work dedicated appar- 
ently to this object, which we have 
been unable to find in the body, is 
mentioned under a very tantalising 
title. [tis by a certain John Charies 
Conrad Oelrichs, author of several 
scraps of literary history, and is 
called a Dissertation concerning the 
Fates of Libraries and Books, and, 
in the first place, concerning the 
books that have been eaten—such we 
take to be the meaning of Disser- 
tatio de Bibliothecorum ac Libro- 
rum fatis, imprimis libris comestis. 
This is nearly as tantalising as the 
wooden-legged Britisher’s explana- 
tion to the inquisitive Yankee, who 
solemnly engaged to ask not another 
question were he told how that 
leg was lost, and was accordingly 
told that “it was bitten off.” 

Bat, in fact, we can see the process 
going on around us, just as we see 
other things travelling towards de- 
cay. Look, for instance, at’ school- 
books, how rapidly and obviously 
they go to ruin. True, there are 
plenty of them, but save of those 
preserved in the privileged libraries, 
or of any that may be tossed aside 
among lumber in which they hap- 
pen to remain until they become 
curiosities, what chance is there ‘of 
any of them being in existence a 
century hence? Oollectors know 
well the extreme rarity and value of 
ancient schovl-books. Nor is their 
value by any means fanciful. The 
dominie will tell us that they are old- 
fashioned, and the pedagogae who 
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keeps a school, “and ca’s it @ acau- 
demy,” will sneer at them as ob- 
solete and incompatible with the 
enlightened adjuncts of modern 
tuition ;” but if we are to consider 
the condition of the human intellect 
at any particalar juncture worth 
studying, it is certainly of import- 
ance to kaow on what foo! its in- 
fancy is fed. And so of children’s 
play-books as well as their work- 
books; they. are as ephemeral as 
their other toys. Retaining dear 
recollections of some that were. the 
favourites, desiring to awaken from 
them old recollections of careless 
boyhood, or perhaps to try whether 
our own children inherit the pater- 
nal susceptibility. to their beauties, 
we make application to the book- 
seller—but, behold, they have dis- 
appeared from existence as entirely 
as the rabbits we fed, and the terrier 
that followed us with his cheery clat- 
tering bark. Neither name nor de- 
scription—not the announcement of 
the benevolent publishers, ‘“ Darton, 
Harvey, and Darton ”—can recover 
the faintest trates of their vestiges. 
Old cookery-books, almanacs, books 
of prognostication, directories for 
agricultural operations, guides to 
handicrafts, and other works of a 
practical nature, are infinitely vala- 
able when they refer to remote times, 
and also infinitely rare. 

But of course the most interesting 
of all are the relics of pure literature, 
of poems and plays. Whence have 
arisen all the anxious searches and 
disappointments, and the bitter con- 
tests, and the rare triumphs, about 
the early editions of Shakespeare, 
separatively or collectively, save from 
this, that they passed from one im- 
patient hand to another, and were 
subjected to an unceasing greedy 
perusal, until they were at last used 
up and put out of existence. True 
it was to be with him— 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 


And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 
And tricks his beams, and with new spangled 


ore, . 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 


But his tuneful companions who 
had less vital power have luin like 
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some ancient cemetery or buried 
city, in which antiquaries have been 
for a long age digging and searching 
for some fragment of intellectual 
treasure. : 

One book, and that the most read 
of all, was hedged by a sort of divin- 
ity which protected it, so far as 
that was practicable, from the dilapi- 
dating effects of use. The Bible 
seems to have been ever touched 
with reverent gentleness, and, when 
the sordid effects of long handling 
had become inevitably conspicuous, 
to have been generally removed out 
of sight, and, as it were, decently 
interred. Hence it is that, of the 
old editions of the Bible, the copies 
are so comparatively numerous and 
in such fine preservation. Look at 
those two folios from the block prints 
of Guttenburg and Fost, running 
so far back into the earliest stage of 
the art of printing, that of them is 
told the legend of a combination 
with the devil, which enabled one 
man to write so many copies identi- 
cally the same. See how clean and 
spotless is the paper, and how black, 
glossy, and distinct the type, telling 
us how little progress printing has 
made since the days of its inventors, 
in anything save the greater rapidity 
with which, in consequence of the 
progress of machinery, it can now 
be executed. eat 

The reason of the extreme rarity 
of the books printed by the early 
English printers is that, being very 
amusing, they were used up—thumb- 
ed out. of existence. Such were 
Oaxton’s book of the Ordre of Chy- 
valry ; his Knyght of the Tower ; the 
Myrour of the World; and the 
Golden Legend ; Cocke Loreil’s Vote, 
=: De Worde; his Kalender of 

pherdes, and suchlike. If any 
one feels an interest in the pro- 
cess of exhaustion, by which such 
treasures were reduced to farity, 
he may easily witness it in the 
debris of a circulating library; and 
perhaps he will find the pheno- 
menon in still more vivid oreration 
at any book-stall where lie heaps of 
school-books, odd volumes of novels, 
and a choice of Watts’s Hymns and 
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Pilgrim’s Pro, . Here, too, it 
is possible that the enlightened on- 
looker may catch sight of the book- 
hunter plying his vocation, much 
after the manner in which, in some 
ill-regulated town, he may have be-' 
held the chiffonniers, at early dawn, 
rummaging among the cinder heaps 
for ejected treasures. A ragged 
morsel is perhaps carefully severed 
from the heap, wrapped in paper 
to keep its leaves together, and de- 
posited in the finder’s pocket. You 
would perhaps find it difficult to 
recognise the fragment, if you should 
see it, in the brilliancy of its resnus- 
citation. A skilled and cantious 
workman has applied a bituminous 
solvent to its ragged edges, and 
literally incorporated by a sort of 
paper-making process, each moulder- 
ing page into a broad leaf of fine 
strong paper, in which the print, 
according to a simile used for such 
occasions, seems like a small rivu- 
let in a wide meadow of margin, 
This is termed inlaying, and is @ 
very lofty department in the art of 
binding. Then there is, besides, 
the grandeur of russia or morocco, 
with gilding, and tooling, and mar- 
bling, and perhaps a ribbon marker, 
dangling out with a decoration at 
its end—all tending, like stars, and 
garters, and official robes, to stamp 
the outer insignia of importance on 
the book, and to warn all the world 
to respect it, and save it from the 
risks to which the common herd 
of literature is liable. 

We have recourse to our old friend 
Monkbarns again for a brilliant de- 
scription of the bibliophile, as the 
‘French politely call him, in the per- 
formance of the funetion assigned 
to him in the dispensation of things, 
—renewing our old protest against 
the legitimacy of the commercial part 
of the transaction :— 

“* Snuffy Davie bought the Game 
of Chess, 1474, the first book ever 
printed in England, from a stall in 
Holland, for about two groschen, ° 
or twopence of our money. He sold 
it to Osborne for twenty pounds, and 
as many books as came to twenty 
pounds more. Osborne resold this 
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jnimitable windfall to Dr. Askew 
for sixty guineas. At Dr, Askew’s 
sale,’ continued the old gentleman, 
kindling as he spoke, ‘this inestim- 
able treasure blazed forth in its full 
value, and was purchased by royalty 
itself for one hundred and seventy 
pounds! Could a copy now occur, 
Lord only knows,’ he ejaculated, 
with a deep sigh and _lifted-up 
hands,—‘ Lord only knows what 
would be its ransom ;—and yet it 
was originally secured, by skill. and 
research, for the easy equivalent of 
twopence sterling. Happy, thrice 
happy, Snuffy Davie !—and blessed 
were the times when thy industry 
could be so rewarded ! ” 

In such manner is it that books 
are saved from annihilation, and 
that their preservers become the 
feeders of the great collections in 
which, after their value is estab- 
lished; they find refuge; and here- 
in it is that the class to whem our 
notice is devoted performs an in- 
estimable service to literature. It 
is, as you will observe, the general 
ambition of the class to find value 
where there seems to be none, and 
this develops a certain skill and 
subtlety, enabling the operator, in 
the midst of a heap of rubbish, to 
put his finger on those things which 
have in them the latent eapacity to 
become valuable and curious. The 
adept will at once intuitively se- 
parate from its friends the book 
that either is or will become curi- 
ous, There must be something 
more than mere rarity to give it 
this value, although high authori- 
ties speak of the paucity of -copies 
as being everything. David Ole- 
ment, the illustrious French biblio- 
grapher, who seems to have antici- 
pated the. positive philosophy by 
an attempt to make bibliography, 
as the Germans have named it, one 
of the exact sciences, lays it down 
with authority, that ‘ a book which 
it is difficult to find in the country 
where it is sought ought to be called 
simply rare; a book which it is 
difficult to tind in any country may 
be called very rare; a book of 
which there are only fifty or sixty 
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copies existing, or which appears 
so seldom as if there never had 
been more at any time than that 
number of copies, ranks as extreme- 
ly rare ; and when the whole num- 
ber of copies does not exceed ten, 
this constitutes excessive rarity, or 
rarity in the highest degree.” This 
has been received as a settled doc- 
trine in bibliography ; but it is 
utter pedantry. Books may be rare 
enough in the real and objective 
sense of the term, but if they are . 
not so in the nominal or subjective 
sense, by being an object of desire, 
their rarity goes for nothing. A 
volume may be unique—may stand 
cuite alone in the world—but whe- 
ther it is so, or one of a numerous 
family, is never known, for no one 
has ever desired to possess it, and no 
one ever will. 

But it is a curious phenomena in 
the old-book trade, that rarities do 
not always remain rare; volumes: 
seeming to multiply through some 
cryptogamic process, when we know 
perfectly that no additional copies 
are printed and thrown off. The fact ~ 
is, that the rumour of scarcity, and 
value, and of a hunt after them, draws 
them from their hiding-places. Ifwe 
may judge from the esteem in which 
they were once held, the Elzevirs 
must have been great rarities in this 
country ; «but they are now plenti- 
ful enough—the heavy prices in the 
British market having no doubt 
sucked them out of dingy reposi- 
tories in Germany and Holland— 
so that, even in this department of 
commerce, the law of supply and 
demand is not entirely abrogated. 
He who dashes at all the books 
called rare, or even very rare, by 
Clement and his brethren, will be 
apt to suffer the keen disappoint- 
ment of finding that there are many 
who participate with him in the 
possession of the same treasures, 
In fact, let a, book but make its 
appearance in that author’s Bib- 
liothéque Cuwrieuse, Hitorique, et 


Critique, ou Catalogue Raisonné de 
Livres difficiles a trower, or in 
Graesses’s Tresor de Livres Rares et 
Précieua—let it be mentioned as a 
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rarity in Eibert’s Allgemeines Biblio- 
graphisches Lexicon, or in De Burre, 
Olement, Osmont, or the Reperto- 
rium Bbliographicum,—such pro- 
clamation is immediate notice to 
many fortunate possessors who were 
no more aware of the value of their 
dingy-looking volumes than Mon- 
sieur Jourdan knew himself to be 
in the habitual daily practice of 
talking prose. 

So are we bronght again back to 
the conclusion that the true book- 
hunter must not be a follower of 
any abstract external rules, but 
must have an inward sense and 
literary taste. It is not absolately 
that a book is rare, or that it is 
run after, that must commend it 
to him, but something in the book 
itself. Hence the relics which he 
snatches from ruin will have some 
innate merits to recommend them. 
They will not be of that unhappy 
kind which nobody has desired to 
possess for their own sake, and 
nobody ever will. Something there 
will be of curious, odd, out of the 
way information, or of quaintness 
of imagination, or of characteristics 
pervading some. class, whether a 
literary or a polemical,—something, 
in short, which people desirous of in- 
formation will some day or other 
be anxious to read,—such are the 
volumes which it is desirable to 
save from annihilation, that they 
may find their place at last in some 
of the great magazines of the world’s 
literary treasures. 

And it will often be more fortu- 
nate for these great institutions if 
they obtain the services of the 
hunter himself, along with his spoils 
of the chase. The leaders in the 
German wars often found it an ex- 
ceedinyly sound policy to subsidise 
into their own service some captain 
of free lances, who might have been 
@ curse to all around him. Your great 
game-preservers sometimes know 
the importance of taking the most 
notorious poacher in the district into 
pay asakeeper. So it is sometimes 
of the nature of the book-hunter, if 
he be of the. genial sort, and free of 
some of the more vicious peculiari- 
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able librarian. Such an* arrange. 
ment will sometimes be found to 
be like mercy twice blessed,—it 
blesseth him that gives and him 
that takes. The imprisoned spirit 
probably finds freedom at last, and 
those purchases and accumulations 
which, to the private purse, were. 
profuss and culpable recklessness, 
may become veritable duty ; while 
the wary outlook and the vigilant 
observation, which before were.only 
leading a poor victim into tempta- 
tion, may come forth as commend- 
able attention and zealous activity, 
Sometimes mistakes have been 
made in selections on this prinei- 
ple, and a zeal has been embarked 
which has been found neither to 
tend to profit nor edification ; for 
we have known, at the head: of 
public libraries, men who loved the 
books so dearly, as to be unable to 
endure the handling of them by 
the vulyar herd of readers and 
searchers—even by those for whose 
special aid and service they are em- 
ployed. Those who have this mor- 
bid terror of the profanation of the 
treasures committed to their charge 
suffer in themselves the direst tor- 
ments—something like those of @ 
cat beholding her kittens tossed by 
a dog—whenever their favoarites 
are handled; and the excruciating 
extent of their agonies, when some 
ardent and careless student dashes 
right into the heart of some editio 
princeps, or tall copy, or, perhaps, 
lays it open with its face on the 
table while he snatches another 
edition that he may collate a pas 
sage, is not to be conceived. It is 
then the dog worrying the kittens, 
Such men will only give satisfac- 
tion in great private libraries little 
disturbed by their proprietors, or in 
monastic or other corporate instito- 
tions, where it is the worthy object 
of the patrons to keep their collec 
tien in ine condition, and, at the 
same time, to take order that: it 
shall be of the least possible service 
to education or literature. Angelo 
Mai, the great librarian of the Vati- 
can, who made so many valuable dis- 
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coveries himself, had the character of 
‘taking good care that no one else 
should make any within his own 
strictly-preserved hunting grounds. 
In the general case, however, a 
bibliophile at the head of a public 
library is genial and communicative, 
an has a pleasure in helping the 
investigator through the labyrinth of 
its stores. Such men feel their 
strength; and the immense value of 
the service which they may some- 
times perform by a brief hint in the 
right direction which the inquiry 
should take, or by handing down 
a volume, or recommending the best 
directory to all the learning on the 
matter in hand, has laid many men 
of letters uncer great obligations to 
them. The most eminent type of 
this class of men was Magliabecchi, 
librarian to the Grand-Duke of- Tus- 
cany, who could direct you to any 
book in any part of the world, with 
the precision with which the metro- 
politan policeman directs you to St, 
Paul’s or Piccadilly. It is of him 
that the stories are told of answers to 
inquiries after books, in these terms: 
—‘There is but one copy.of that 
book in the world. It is in the 
Grand Signior’s library at Constan- 
tinople, and is the seventh book in 
the second shelf on the right hand as 
you go in.” His faculties were, like 
those of all great men, self-born and 
self-trained. So little was the im- 
poverishied soil in which he passed 
his infancy congenial to his pursuits 
in after-life, that it was not within 
the parental intentions to teach him 
to read, and his earliest exertions 
were in the shop of a green-grocer. 
Had his genius run on_ natural 
science, he might have fed it here, 
but it was his felicity and his fortune 
to be transferred to the shop of a 
patronising bookseller. Here he drank 
in an education sach as no academic 
forcing machinery could ever infuse, 
He devoured books, and the printed 
leaves became as necessary to his 
existence as the cabbage-leaves to 
the caterpillars which at times made 
their not welcome appearance in the 
abjured green-grocery. Like these 
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verdant reptiles, too, he became as- 
similated to the food he fed on, inso- 
much that he was in a manner hot- 
pressed, bound, marble-topped, let- 
tered, and shelved. He could bear 
nothing but books around him, and 
would allow no space for aught, else; 
his furniture, according to repute, 
being limited to two chairs, the 
secowl of which was admitted in 
order that the two together might 
serve as a bed. 

Another enthusiast of the same 
kind was Adrien Boaillet, the author, 
or, more properly speaking, the com- 
piler, of the Jugemens des Savans, 
containing generally a portrait from 
which his calm scholarly countenance 
looks genially forth, with this appro- 
priate motto, “ Dans une donce soli- 
tude, 4 !’abri da mensonge et de la 
vanité, j’adoptai la critique, et j’en 
fis mon étude pour akeouwiie la 
vérité.” Him, straggling with po- 
verty, aggravated with a thirst for 
books, did Lamoignon the elder place 
at the head of his library, thus at 
once pasturing him in clover. When 
the patron told his friend, Hermant, 
of his desire to find a litnesion ao 
sessed of certain fabulous qualifica- 
tions for the duty, his correspondent 
said, “I will bring the very man to 
you ;” and Baillet, a poor, frail, at- 
tenuated, diseased scholar, was pro- 
duced. His kind patron fed him up, 
so far as a man who could not tear 
himself from his books, unless when 
nature became eftirely exhaust 
could be fed ap. The statesman an 
his librarian were the closest friends; 
and on the elder Lamoignon’s death, 
the son, still more distinguished, 
looked up to Baillet as a father and 
instructor. , 

Men of this stamp are generally 
endowed with deep and solid learn- 
ing. For any one, indeed, to take 
the command of a great , public 
library, without large accomplish- 
ments, especially in the languages, is 
to put himself in precisely the posi- 
tion where ignorance, superficiality, 
and quackery are subjected to the 
most potent test, and are certain of 
detection, The number of librarians 
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who have united great learning to a 
love of books, is the best practical 
answer to all sneers about the two 
being incompatible. Nor, while we 
count among us such names as Pan- 
nizi, Laing, Birch, Halket, Bandelo, 
and Tod, is the race of learned libra- 
rians likely to decay. 

It will be worth while for the 
patrons of public libraries, evem in 
appointments to small offices, to have 
an eye on bookish men for filling 
them. One librarian differs greatly 
from another, and on this difference 
will often depend the entire utility of 
the institution, and the question 
whether it is worth keeping it open 
or closing its door. Of this class of 
workman it may be said quite as 
aptly as of the poet, Nascitur, non 
jit. The usual testimonies to qualifi- 
cation—steadiness, sobriety, civility, 
intelligence, &c.—may all be up to 
the mark that will constitute a first- 
rate book-keeper in the mercantile 
sense of the term, while they are 
united in a very dreary and hopeless 
keeper of books. Such a person 
ought to go to his task with some- 
thing totally different from the im- 
pulses which induct a man te sort 
dry goods or make up invoices, and 
enable him to do so with perfect suc- 
cess. In short, your librarian would 
need to be in some way touched with 
the malady which has been the object 
of these desultory remarks. 

Perhaps this may afford a hint to 
the Oivil Service Donsttiesibn. We 
are not aware that they have yet 
set forth the qualifications of the 
librarian with the same jadicious and 
a eostnar success with which they 

ave pointed out the peculiar depart- 
ments of learning suitable to the tide- 
waiter and the letter-carrier. They 
have nothing to do but to adopt the 
precedent they have so successfully 
followed in other cases—to find the 
most famous book connected with 
the department, and make a judicious 
selection from its index. Thus may 
the examination sheets, which are to 
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make perfectly capable public ser. 
vants, be enriched by such terms as 
the following: Abridgement, Alco- 
ran, Aldus, Alexandrian Library, 
Annals, Back-title, Ballad, Buosti- 
arinm, Bibliography, Binding, Black- 
letter, Block-book, Boards, Breeches, 
Bible, British Museum, Broadside, 
and so forth; nor omitting, in their 
proper order, calf, cut copy, gilt top, 
morocco, tooling, and Turkey. The 
technology—or, as the profane will 
perhaps insist in terming it, the 
slang or jargon—having been officially 
sketched, may be remitted to. an 
adept to revise and report; and then 
the thing is completed, and a depart- 
ment of the public service is insared 
against incompetency, idleness, and 
dishonesty for all time to come. 

Thos would the propensity which 
heretofore has been a laughingstock 
and a scorn be raised to the dignity 
of a qualification for public office, 
Should this fortunate result, how- 
ever, not be achieved—should mat- 
ters take, as they more probably 
will, the totally opposite direction, 
and the bibliomaniac book-fancier, 
book-hunter, bibliophile, or by what- 
ever name you choose to call him, 
be subjected to the special attention 
of those wise men who so disin- 
terestedly propose to take all their 
more erring brethren in charge, and 
subject them to the treatment suitable 
to their unhappy condition—then 
shall we put in these, our rambling 
remarks, as a plea for gentleness and 
leniency towards the special class of » 
patients of which we have been dis- 
coursing, hoping that their rigid cus- 
todiers will at least admit that their 
malady is in itself comparatively 
harmless, and that, however improper 
it may be to permit any set of human 
beings to depart from the line which 
philosophy and physiology and other 
ologies have laid down, yet this par- 
ticular kind of aberration has the 
palliative quality of being attended 
with beneficial results, 
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Tue observation is not quite new, 
that there is a wonderful power in 
print. We have called the Press 
the Fourth Estate of the Realm. 
But the power of print does not so 
much consist in the putting of writ- 
ten characters into type, as in the 
fact that when in that state they 
are capable of almost infinite multi- 
plicatiun or reproduction, So the 
power resides not in print, as such 
(for Mr. Weller senior could print, 
though hé could not even write), but, 
in published print. Yet, further, 
publication is a term capable of 
misleading as to the power of pub- 
lished print; for, whereas it neces- 
sarily only denotes-one process, it is 
often taken to imply two; and thus 
a power is unduly ascribed to all 
published print, which can only be 
applied to such print as is published 
under favourable conditions. The 
Germans, whose language, though 
more lengthy and clumsy, is more 
purely logical than ours, say that a 
book is “yiven out” (herausgege- 
ben) by such and such a publisher; 
whereas “ publication” implies not 
only the giving out on the part of 
the publisher, but taking in on the 
part of the public; and, as all pub- 
lishers know, this second process 
does not always follow the first. So 
that, if we wish to be strictly cor- 
rect, when referring to the power of 
published print, it must be under- 
stood that we imply that general 
public reception. In that case, a 
book is the real Proteus of our 
times, which, though a bold spirit 
may bind, none can entirely quell, 
since as soon as it is suppressed in 
one form or edition it slips away 
into others, until it wearies out the 
patience of the power that would 
imprison it. Proteus was conquered 
at last by Ulysses; but any man of 
modern times, endowed with half 
the wisdom of that wily Greek, 


would give up in despair the at- 
tempt to put down a book. The 
most patient man in the world 
wished that his eneniy bad written 
a book; in modern times he might 
wish his enemy to have the task of 
suppressing one, and learn by doing 
so the peculiar trials of patience. 
We are all familiar with the ‘ways 
by which a book is forced on the 
public by its friends, but nune is so 
effectual as to get some disguised 
friend or indiscreet enemy to en- 
deavour to put it down. There is 
only one effectual way of putting 
a book down—tbat of proving, by 
extracts from itself, that it is un- 
reudably dull. But let it be under- 
stood either that it is generally wick- 
ed or particularly mischievousyand it 
is sure to run through half-a-dozen 
editions at least, and, perbaps, be 
translated into as many languages. 
These observations may seem to in- 
volve superficial truism, apd yet it 
is strange how persons in eminent 
position often act in violation of 
their principle. We recollect the 
solemn burning of a presumed here- 
tical book in one of the halls at 
Oxford, and its consequence, that 
in a day or two every undergraduate 
had read it, the majority being 
greatly disappointed at finding it 
not half so bad as they expected. 
If the heretic had been caught and 
burned instead, there being no 
second copy of him, it would have 
been more to the purpose, and 
there would have been a certain 
grim satisfaction of justice. And, 
lately, the volume called esays 
and Reviews, now so well known in 
the controversial world, has, we 
understand, been driven through 
eight or nine editions by the fulmi- 
pating powder of episcopal denun- 
ciation; ard, furthermore, the in- 
tended prosecution of one of the 
writers in the Court of Arches will 
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popularise effectually the matter of 
the book, and cause it to become 
the talk of every club, reading- 
room, and even pothouse parlour, 
in the kingdom. And we cannot 
think that Louis Napoleon’s mini- 
sters—for we cannot suppose that 
80 injudicious an order originated 
with himself—displayed their know- 
ledge of the world in the concem- 
nation of the printers and _ pub- 
lishers of the Duc d’Aumale’s letter, 
and by the infliction of an imprison- 
ment which the good sense of the 
Emperor has thought fit to revoke, 
though the mischief has already 
been done as far as the advertise- 
ment of the offending pamphlet is 
conéerned. Here it is in our hands 
in a Berlin reprint, and it exists 
also in a German translation, And 
yet it does not seem to us that there 
is much in it to force it on public 
attention, independently of the rank 
of its author and the attempt of 
the Fren¢h Government to suppress 
it. We do not apprehend that 
the facts it states are new, or put 
before its readers in a new light. 
In one respect it is worthy of 
its author—namely, in its clear 
straightforwardness and its mode- 
rate and gentlemanly tone, con- 
sidering the great provocations to 
bitterness which the Orleans family 
have received from the reigning 
dynasty of France. It is, however, 
suggestive of many thoughts in 
Eurvpean politics, and reminds us 
that the younger branch of the 
Bourbons are not willing to retire 
as yet from the world’s arena as 
practically obsolete, in imitation 
perhaps of the example of the 
elder. To talk and lecture and 
write, is considered one of the func- 
tions of a leading man of the nine- 
teenth century, and it seems to be 
tacitly acknowledged by great men 
in general, that in whatever other 
way they may be before the public, 
they are not therefore excusable 
in wrapping their thoughts and 
actions in the cloak of taciturnity. 
Even Napoleon III. himself, by 
some accounted the William the 
Silent of this generation, has said 
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on a hundred occasions—and, some 
indeed add, unsaid also—what. he 
has done and is going to do, and 
the reasons for which he adopts 
this and that line of policy; go 
that, after all, his attributed silence 
is only relative, as consisting in a 
contrast to the excessive talkative- 
ness of other individuals. The 
elder branch of the Bourbons, in 
its unbending scorn of the age in 
which it lived, or in its incapacity 
to keep pace with it, seems to have 
disappeared for ever from the pub- 
lic eye, and to be quietly dritting 
to that limbo of oblivion prepared 
for Bourbons and Popes, and all 
such institutions of the past as are 
incapable of assuming a character 
which fit them to the present, 
Bat when a prince of the younger 
branch presides at literary dinners, 
and condescends to make use of. 
the press as an instrument of 
attack against his political enemies, 
he evidently wishes to make it 
understood that the vitality of the 
hollow parent tree has departed 
into the sucker, and the sucker 
may have yet several generations of 
lite before it. We cannot shut our 
eyes to the parallel of the Stuarts. 
The dynasty had become so tough 
that it would not yield to external 
change; but a collateral dynasty, 
partly sprung from the same root, 
is flourishing at present on the 
throne of England. The Royal 
Oak of England has perished at 
Boscobel, but there is a vigorous 
tree still in the prime of arborescent 
life, on which an inscription records 
that it sprang from one of the acorns 
of the original tree, 


‘* Wherein the royal Charles abode , 
Until the paths were dim,”._ 


If the House of Orleans accept 
the omen, it would appear to throw 
a cheerful light on their future 
destinies. Like the elder branch 
of the Bourbons, they were expelled 
by a revolution; but the Revolution 
ot 1848 differéd from that of 1880 
in this, that it was the expression 
of a sudden, nnreasoning, and un- 
reasonable gust of popular passion, 
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and not the mere outburst of the 
long-gathered elements of dissolu- 
tion and destruction. Or was the 
Revolution of 1848 the mere comple- 
tion of that of 1730? Democracy 
had endeavoured to listen to reason 
Yor eighteen years, and, knowing 
from experience what its own ex- 
cesses had produced before, had 
stopped for that interval in mid 
career, until the removal of some 
slight check precipitated the con- 
summation. 

It would be doing but scant jus- 
tice to the House of Orleans not to 
recognise the fact that, whatever 
their personal merits or demerits, 
they were driven from power by a 
most impertinent and purposeless 
revolution. Whether they observed 
the standard of political innocence 
that the Duc d’Aumale claims for 
them, must depend on the truth or 
falsehood of the allegation that 
Louis Philippe was, in sume degree, 
implicated in a conspiracy which 
was the lever of the popular rising 
that drove Charles X. from his 
throne. Certainly, as far as subse- 
quent events are concerned, they 
were, as the Duc d’Aumale observes, 
far more sinned against than sin- 
ning. 

“ While the chief of your dynasty 
(I borrow his own words) was ex- 
piating at Ham, by an imprison- 
ment of six years, his reckless de- 
fiance of (sa témerité contre) the 
laws of his country, he made use 
without restriction of his civic 
rights, and freely criticised in the 
public prints the Government which 
he had begun attacking- by open 
force. My situation is very diffe- 
rent, and I do not lay claim to any 
such privileges. Banished from my 
country without having done vio- 
lence to any law, without having 
deserved my lot by any fault, I am 
only known to France as having 
been educated under her standard, 
and having faithfully served her up 
to the day when I was violently 
separated from her. But has this 
exile caused me to fcrfeit the most 
natural and sacred right of all, that 
of defending my family when pub- 
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licly insulted, and with it the past 
of France? This injurious attack, 
which a power so strong, and which 
inspires in you so much confidenee, 
has endorsed, propagated, plucarded 
on all the walls, can my answer fol- 
low it, and produce itself in conform- 
ity to the laws, on the very soil of 
my country? I wish to make the 
experiment. If this does not suc- 
ceed as 1 wish, and if, in contempt 
of the simplest notions of justice 
and honour, you stifle my voice in 
France, with so fair a cause to 
plead, it will at least have some 
echo in Europe, and reach the 
heart of honest people in every 
country.” 

Every reader will acknowledge in 
the tone of this exordium to the 
Orleans Manifesto either a studied 
moderation, as if it were written to 
conciliate Europe more than to ex- 
cite France, or else an incapacity to 
put the case more strongly, which 
is a peculiarity of some minds and 
tempers, even when they have re- 
ceived the strongest provocation. 
Some men are capable of pleading 
any cause better than their own. If 
there is anything that stamps the 
house of Bonaparte with a char- 
acter the reverse of chivalry and 
magnanimity, it is this very conduct 
of the reiguing dynasty towards the 
Orleans family. The fault alleged 
by the revolution against that fa- 
wily, as the cause of their fall, was, 
that Louis Philippe was ill-advised 
in not suffering the Reform Banquet 
to take place in 1848—a cause per- 
fectly puerile for so great a conse- 
quence. The remote cause of Louis 
Philippe’s fall may have been the 
premature death of the Duc d’Or- 
leans, who may have possessed more 
firmness of character than the rest 
of the family evinced; but it was 
more specially a general family in- 
capacity to cope with the exigencies 
of their position, and to hold the 
reins of government with a sufli- 
ciently firm hand, considering the 
peculiar constitution of the French 
nation. Eliot Warburton, in his 
Orescent and the Cross, remarks, that 
in the East, mildness in taking an 
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affront is sure to be taken for weak- 
ness, and justifies himself for strik- 
ing an Arab over the face with his 
whip who spilled his bowl of milk 
with his spear. It is so with the 
impulsive and superficial French 
nature. The nepotism of Louis 
Philippe in his later days — the 
Spanish marriages, in particular— 
and the general official corruption 
which he had allowgd to steal over 
public life in France, caused him to 
become unpopular in England, and 
our people to forget the general fair- 
ness and moderation of his govern- 
ment—qualities which generally find 
ready sympathy in Great Britain. 
It may be presumed, as the Duc 
d@’Auniale complains, that the real 
faults of that government vis-d-vis 
of the French people, were those of 
& magnanimous or a pusillanimous 
weakness, The Orleans dynasty 
migiit have occupied the French 
throne now, if, in the first place, 
Louis ‘Napoleon, instead of being 
confined in a place from which he 
could escape, bad been summarily 
sent, when he was taken at Boulogne, 
to a bourne from which there is no 
return; and, in the second place, if 
the Orleans princes, instead of los- 
ing their spirits in the hour of trial, 
and running away from the helm, 
had ordered a few discharges of ar- 
tillery on the sovereign people and 
the National Guard in 1848. The 
lesson had to be taught the French 
in 1851, by another and less scra- 
pulous hand, that assaults on a gov- 
ernment are not to be met as mildly 
as those on a private individual. 
It is only to be regretted that the 
fusilade of the Boulevards did not 
take place in defence of established 
order, instead of the aggression of 
the President on the so-called con- 
stitution of the Republic. The Duke 
hits the mark when he says: “ As 
to his sons (those of Louis Philippe), 
you doubtless blame them for not 
aving cannonaded the National 
Guard of Paris in 1848, or for not 
having endeavoured to bring back 
the army of Africa; for having, in a 
word, preferred exile to civil war, 


\. when they thought that France 


might soon have need of the blood of 


all her children; and considered, be. 
sides, how far removed were minds — 


used to the geutle movement of freg 
government from the hard maxims 
and unmerciful proceedings which 
the corrupting spectacle of so man 
fortunate acts of violence has caused 
since that time to find their way 
into every heart!” 

To Frenchmen of high Legitimist 
sentiments, it may seem almost like 
a divine retribution that the king 
who was set up by the Barricades 
should find himself awestrack and 
unable to act in the face of the same 
power when it chose to rear its head 
again; but if, as a believer in the 
principles of constitutional mon- 
archy would assume, kings govern, 
not for their own good, but for the 
sake of the people, and embody in 
their persons, at all events, the 
divine right of the law, then it is 
inexcusable weakness for a monareh 
to abdicate at once, at the dirt 
summons from any rebellious power, 
however irregular, when one or two 
sharp blows struck at the right time 
would set all right again. And pos- 
terity, in judging those events, will 
be less severe on the old king than 
on the princes of the Orleans family, 
who, if they had it in their power, 
as we believe they had, to cannon- 
ade the National Guard, if not to 
bring back the Algerian army, were 
bound, not only by the duties of 
their position, but even by the voice 
of humanity to do so. Of course it 
is not @ question of the physical 
courage of these princes; but there 
was certainly a failure, if not of 
moral courage, at least of that firm- 
ness of character which is indis- 
pensable to all command of others. 
Although it may be adopted as an 
extreme constitutional principle, 
that a ruler chosen by the peopleis 
to rule only during the pleasure of 
the people, yet, even putting the 
case so strongly, it would seem t 
be requisite that the people should 
find its expression in some orgall- 
ised constitutional body, such as & 
parliament of some sort or other, 
and not in the first posse of howling 
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roffians which is able to collect itself 
 jnto an explosive mass. It would 
almost seem as if the princes of the 
House of Orleans imagined, if they 
were not indeed panic-stricken by 
the suddenness of the event, that, as 
they owed their elevation to the 
mob, the same, or a similar mob had 
a perfect right to pull them down at 
any time; or, it may be that the 
manes of Charles X. rose before 
their consciences in that hour of 
trial, and commanded them to ac- 
cept with resignation a similar fate. 
Certain it is, that their conddct on 
that occasion was the least condu- 
cive to the welfare of France that 
they could have adopted. The 
troops would probably have re. 
mained faithful when they had con- 
fidence in those who commanded 
them, and a few volleys of musketry 
and artillery would have settled the 
whole question for some time to 
come.: in any case blood was sure 
to flow, and in still greater abund- 
ance. Witness the four days’ war 
in Paris in the summer of 1848, 
which is said to have cost the Re- 
public five general officers and five 
thousand men hors de combat, when 
the principle at issue was not a po- 
litical one, but simply the rescue of 
tle city from universal pillage and 
destruction. 

Whatever the private and per- 
sonal grievances of the Orleans 
family against Louis Napoleon may 
be, they have no right to throw in 
his teeth his treatment of France, 
since imperialism was the only 
seeming possible solution of the 
difficulties in which France was 
left by their abandonment of the 
helm. In all probability, by the 
coup détat, Louis Napoleon did 
save France from anarchy ; whether 
he was justified in using the means 
he did to do so is another question. 
As far as his own personal character 
18 concerned, it would have been 
far better had he kept the oath that 
he made to the constitution, such 
as it was; as far as the welfare of 
France is concerned, it seems now 
almost equally clear that he acted 
for the best. It was high time that 
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the barricade nuisance should, once 
for all, be put down,,and the fallacy 
exploded, that an armed mob in any 
city was able to make effectual head 
against regalar forces, even if they 
were allowed to make use of all the 
military means at their disposal. 
No one can doubt now that France 
was, in many respects, mach better 
off under the Orleans régime: the 
press, the salome, the tribune, were 
free; literature flourished without 
fear of the censorship; there was a 
confidence in social- relations that. 
has never been known since. But, 
on the other hand, as that régime 
was destined to be abolished, the 
present reign of bayonets is far bet- 
ter for France than the prospective 
reign of terror under the Repnblic 
of 1848. As France did not know 
when she was well off, it was the 
duty of the Orleans family, as pa- 
triots, to have taught her; but they 
preferred leaving her to her own 
devices. As to our own relations 
with France, we eannot help think- 
ing that the state of things during 
the Empire will bear a favourable 
comparison with that which pre- 
vailed during the Monarchy of July. 
That which makes France y 
dangerous to surrounding nations— 
an enormous standing army, . raised 
by the tyrannical conscription, and 
officered by men, the majority of 
whom depend: on their swords for 
their livelihood—~existed then as 
now; at all events, as the Duc 
d’Aumale observes, the “ cadres” of 
the regiments existed, and might 
be filled in at any time. And the 
same vain, restless, Oeltic spirit in 
the nation, which accounts pe 

liberty as nothing compared with the 
satisfaction of its vanity, and alone 
could aecount for the toleration of 
the conscription in a nation politi- 
cally free, as it was in Louis Phi- 
lippe’s time, existed then in the 
same force as now. The peaceable 
and unaggressive nature of Lonis 
Philippe’s policy, calculated to lull 
the apprehensions of the neighbours 
of France, was perhaps more fraught 
with real danger than the warlike 
name of Napoleon, which had’ the 
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instant effect of rousing national 
watchfulness. During the reign of 
Louis Philippe causes of disagree- 
ment between England and France 
arose on more than one occasion, 
which produced a popular excite- 
ment that the French Government 
had the greatest difficulty in con- 
trolling; and we were, as every one 
knows, at that time in a state of 
utter unpreparedness to resist inva- 
sion. And supposing, for the sake 
of argument, that France simply 
used the English alliance for her 
own purposes in the Crimean war, 
what better can be said of the joint 
interference of France and England 
in the Belgian revolution, by which 
we helped to rob the King of Hol- 
land, an old ally, of the fairest part 
of his dominions? Suppose that 
Louis Napoleon, instead of allowing 
the steam of France’s repressed war- 
like ardour to escape by the safety- 
valve of a Russian war, in conjunc- 
tion with England, had yielded to 
the temptation which the unpre- 
paredness of this country afforded, 
and made the first essay of arms 
against England? It was better 
that our military system should be 
taught its inherent defects and 
weaknesses on the shores of the 
Euxine than on the shores of the 
British Channel. Before the Cri- 
mean war we had no militia, no 
volunteers, no army im an organised 
shape, only a few dispersed regi- 
ments—even no navy, for the ships 
were without hands (and we know 
how hastily manned was the Baltic 
fleet); and the consequence of the 
Crimean war is the creation of a 
compact army, which, in proportion 
to its numbers, is second to none 
in the world, backed by volunteer 
and militia forces capable of indefi- 
nite extension; while the regimental 
combination, searcely to be called 
an army, which went to the Crimea, 
covered itself with a glory in pro- 
portion to its sufferings, and forced 
our Government, for very shame, 
to give our magnificent soldiers the 
same- military advantages which 
Continental armies have constantly 
possessed. We do not hesitate to 


say, that Louis Napoleon has sho 
himself a true, though perhaps 
conscious friend of the British 
dier. Subsequent to the Crimea 
war, the British army has proved 
itself to possess an efficiency 


to that of the wonderful mass of © 


veterans whom the great Duke led 
across the Pyrenees into Frange, 
To the Crimean lesson is undoubt 
edly due, in a great measure, the 
miraculous suppression of the In- 
dian mutiny, and that brilliant aud 


perfectly successful campaign jn — 

Ching, the difficulties of which are 
apt to be lost sight of by the pub 
lic from the very perfection of (ie 
arrangements by which they were 


surmounted. In that ree ae 
French soldiers again fought by ihe 
they 


side of our own; and what 


witnessed at that time must haye — 


taught them, that whatever 
land may have been once, she w 

be now a much more desirable 
friend than enemy. Nothing can be 
more likely to disabuse the French 
of the notion that England is only 
a naval and not a military power, 
than the present. reformed state 


of the British army. Indeed, ae 


a crisis in our history seems t 


have come, when it is absolatey ~~ @ 
necessary, for the safety of our 
country, that we should reassert ~ 
our military supremacy as empha- 
tically as in the days of the Plan ~ 


tagenet kings, when the archers of 
England used to make excursions 


when and where they pleased, m= ~~ 


provided with passports, on 


continent of Europe. The value of — 

seamanship, which no doubt wil 
never cease to exist, becomes far 
less than it was in days when the ~~ 


barometer can always insure a few 
hours of fine weather to an iron- 


plated steam fleet, and when a deck : 


sive naval battle—at least a n@ 


battle in our own narrow seas— a 
would be almost certainly an affair 


of artillery alone. 


The Romans, it must be remem- 


bered, under Duilius, in the. first 


Punic war, beat the sailor Oartha- 


ginians*in the middle of the Medi- 


terranean, by grappling their ships, 
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and fighting it out on the decks 
with heavy-armed infantry; and 
the nautical Athenians were beaten 
by the same manceuvre, earlier in 
the history, in the harbour of Syra- 
euse. Our seamanship will no doubt 
continue to secure an ascendancy 
on the ocean and in distant coun- 
tries, but our safety must hence- 
forth depend on our quasi-military 
strength, and our ability to supply 
deficiency of number, as compared 
with the armies of the Continent, 
by the perfect equipment and supe- 
rior quality of our soldiery, The 
Channel will still give us a great 
advantage, by rendering it difficult 
or impossible for any invader to 
concentrate for offence a force so 
t, as by means of railroad, we 
can gather for defence on any given 
point of the coast. Before the time 
of Louis Napoleon, we lay at the 
merey of France or any other Oon- 
tinental power which might take 
the trouble to invade us. The 
name of England alone may have 
kept them at bay if anywhere mis- 
chievously disposed, as Achilles, 
without his armour, once drove 
the Trojans from the ships; buat 
what if the Trojans had turned on 
Achilles ? 
Louis Napoleon and the French 
Empire are popularly looked upon 
in England, Germany, and else- 
where, as a standing menace to 
Europe. But the standing menace 
is more truly the standing army of 
France, and that standing barbaric 
element in the character of the else 
most civilised of nations which 
supports the standing army. France 
is the only’ nation of Europe, 
with the exception perhaps of 
Russia, confessedly still half bar- 
barous, which has not -.exploded 
the notion that extensions, of ter- 
ritory mean increase of internal 
prosperity and national happiness. 
France is the only adult nation 
over whose pillow juvenile dreams 
of conquest still continue to hover. 
such notions have been commu- 
nicated by her to Spain, it must be 
because fer is in her dotage. 
Not that England is unambitious, 
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but her ambition is of a different 
kind. She finds herself happy under 
her own institutions, and wishes 
to see those institutions extended 
by fair means throughout the world, 
But without being possessed of suffi- 
cient brute force to resist the brute 
force of the enemies that all friends 
of their kind are sure to raise against 
themselves, she would be always 
liable to be bullied out of her legi- 
timate influence. The antique Athe- 
ne, the goddess of civilisation, was 
never seen without her shield and 
spear, and it is the duty of the mo- 
dern Britannia to keep up the cha- 
racter which she professes on her 
coinage. 

The Due d’Aumale, one is not sur- 
prised to find, takes the popular view 
of the inconsistency of Louis Napo- 
leon’s promises and professions, and of 
course contrasts the facts of the Cri- 
mean and Lombard wars with the 
theory expressed in.the dictum, 
“ D’Empire cest la paix.” Louis 
Napoleon is under the disadvantage 
of being nominally a despotic sove- 
reign, whereas his power is limited, - 
not by constitutional, but only un- 
constitutional powers in the back- 
ground, No doubt he would have 
spoken more truly, if not more ju- 
diciously, had he been able to say, 
“The empire was war, but I mean 
to make it peace if I can.” Having 
no prestige of legitimacy, but a pres- 
tige of arms, his dynasty must keep 
the military glory of France, and, 
if possible, extend her territory. 
The dead tell no tales, and there- 
fore Count Cavour can no more 
confess the exact conditions on 
which the aid of France was pro- 
mised to Sardinia against Austria; 
bat we may be quite sure that a 
war for an idea. could never have 
satisfied the aspirations of the French 
military. The Russian war was a 
war for an idea—a war for the 
balance of power; and Louis Na. 
poleon saw that it had not satisfies 
France. But he made the Ans- 
trian war as safe and short as 
possible, patched up a peace at 
Villafranca, while Italy was not 
yet free from the Alps to the Adri- 
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atic, but secured for France what 
‘she wanted—an accession of territory 
in Savoy and Nice. The French 
Government is now almost in open 
conflict with the ultramontane clergy, 
whom it before found it politic 
to conciliate; the Emperor will no 
doubt throw the Pope over as soon 
as he can find it safe to do so, and 
acknowledge the kingdom of Italy, 
with Rome as its capital; but in 
doing so, he must of course mor- 
tally offend the ultramontanists in 
France, who are so strong among 
the parochial clergy, and through 
_ them among the ignorant peasan- 
try of the departments. To afford 
to lose this class of his former sup- 
sgt he must do something to 
eep up his popularity with another, 
and that something would natu- 
rally assume the shape of demand- 
ing a further cession of territory 
from Sardinia as the price of with- 
drawing his- troops from Rome; 
perhaps the island of Sardinia or 
more probably—because that island 
would be in danger of becoming 
’ @ hostage in the hands of the first 
maritime power—the town and ter- 
ritory of Genoa, the great gate of 
Italy; the effect of which cession 
would be to make the new-born king- 
dom a mere satellite of France; and 
on which subject England ought to 
say most emphatically that she will 
acknowledge no Italian unity unless 
Italian independence be guaranteed 
at the same time. We find that 
the Due d’Aumale does, in 4 measure, 
see the Emperor’s position, but he 
does not seem to us to give him 
sufficient credit for his personal 
intentions, as compared with the 
influences to which he is obliged to 
bow. . 

“T know that it is difficult to pro- 
mise so much, and to always make 
such promises good; I am aware of 
the convenient part which is played 
in turn, according to the necessities 
of the situation; sometimes by the 
ancient parties, sometimes by the ma- 
nifestations of different national wills, 
not to mention the policy of England,” 
&e. 

We are scarcely able to syinpa- 
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thise with the Duke when he comes 
to speak of Napoleon I. as an’ 
ception to the general worthless 
ness of his family. To us it seem 
as if Louis, Joseph, Jerome, 
and Murat, were angels of light in 
comparison with that meanest and 
most selfish of all seourges of man- 
kind commonly called the Great 
Napoleon. ws 
“ When I think on the prodigions 
efforts which the genius of the Em- 
peror made to save France in 1814, 
admiration and patriotism quench 
every other sentiment in my bosom; 
and when I contemplate the great 


misfortune of the captive of St. He ~~ : 


lena, there is no place in my heart 
but for grief and sympathy.” a 
These are, of course, words written 
for French readers, and it would 
have been better for the writer's 
character for sincerity had they 
been spared; for in what follows, 
his real ‘conviction comes to light, 
although mildly expressed, that “he 
it was whose passions and feolts 
inflicted on France a humiliation 
without parallel in our history.” Ik 
may not be a pleasant consideration 
for Frenchmen, but it is neverthe 
less true, that that. salvationof 
France in 1814 which Napoleon] 
failed to accomplish, having, on the 
contrary, brought France to thelow- 
est stage of misery and ruin, wasim 
reality accomplished, under Prove 
dence, by a certain English é 
called Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
who prevented the indignant ee 
by his personal influence alone, from 
taking condign vengeance on the 
country when it lay at theirfee 
and guarded, from domestic and ex- 
ternal enemies, the development of 
the constitutional ‘regime of . ae 
XVIII. Tested even by the fale | 
criterion of extension of territory, 
as the Duke observes, Louis XIV. | 
was greater than Napoleon, for im ~ 
the midst of all his disasters he left 
France enriched by several pre 
vinces, whereas Napoleon I. k 


nothing to France bat a |} of 
disgrace—the feelings of 2 aap 
pointed burglar when taken in @ 

act of burglary, That the Duc’ 
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@Aumale should think it necessary 
to allude to the myriads of French 
lives that this enormous wretch sacri- 
fied to his wanton ambition, only 
shows how necessary it is to repeat 
any commonplace reasonable state- 
ment, in order to diminish the insane 
yeneration that France feels for his 
memory. As for St. Helena, the ques- 
tion naturally suggests itself to minds 
of the present day, how our fathers 
could have been so short-sighted as 
willingly to take upon themselves the 
‘ invidious office of Napoleon’s jailers, 
an office which, however mildly ad- 
ministered, was sure to be unpopular 
in France. If Napoleon surrendered 
at discretion, it would have been dis- 
creet in us to have handed over the 
murderer of the Duc d’Enghien to 
the tender mercies of a Prussian 
court-martial. One remark of the 
Dac d’Aumale we are glad to repro- 
duce, as it is indicative of the entire 
absence of chivalry in the character 
of Napoleon I., as well as an answer 
by a Frenchman to the absurd notion, 
that at Waterloo the English were 
fairly beaten though they did not 
know it. 

“ You have always 1815 on your 
lips; but you cause us to remember 
that, on the return from Waterloo, 
the Emperor had only an insult to 
throw as a last adieu to that army 
which had just enacted such prodi- 
giesof valour: ‘ Une bataille terminée, 
une journée finie, de fausses mesures 
réparées, du plus grands succés assurés 
pour le lendemain, tout fut perdu par 
un moment de terreur panique.’ Well, 
when ‘your uncle wrote those lines, 
he,was perfectly well aware that the 
victory had not been for a single in- 
stant—I do not say certain—but pro- 
bable; he knew well that there was 
no panic, and that our soldiers fought 
still, when, so far from there being 
any chance of conquering, there was 
not even a chance of resistance.” Af- 
ter all, we may well ask, On what is 
the prestige of the name of Napoleon 
I. founded? No doubt he was a 
skilfal general ; but what other gene- 
ral was ever possessed of his means? 
Given a nation of indomitable cou- 
rage and peculiar restlessness of cha- 
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racter, itself in a monomania 
for military glory, and a willingness 
to offer up any number of human 
lives to achieve it, and nothing is 
wanting but an utterly unscrupulous 
leader to enable that nation to terror- 
ise all its neighbours for a while, be- 
fore it was itself crushed ; for this is 
the sum and substance of all the glo- 
ries of the great conqueror whom 
France delights to honour, and even 
Europe apologetically admires. Loaig 
Napoleon, it mast always be remem- 
bered, had no other ladder te mount 
to his present elevation bat the infa- 
tuated attachment of France to this 
disastrous memory ; and, considering 
with how great prudence he has play- 
ed the difficult game which he found 
in his hands, we cannot help thinking 
that he deserves the cognomen of 
Great more justly than his uncle. 
Bound as his hands are, he is doing 
all he can to promote the material 
prosperity of Franee; and he has 
encouraged, in spite of occasional 
bickerings, much more pleasant in- 
ternational relations with England 
than the boasted “ entente cordiale” 
of the reign of Louis Philippe. If 
he could only live to modify the na- 
ture of the enormous standing army 
of France, so as to give it more the 
character of a localised militia, and 
deprive it of its aggressive character 
—a character which dates from the 
days of Louis XIV.—he would pro- 
bably be the greatest benefactor of 
France, Europe, and mankind, that 
the nineteenth century has produced. 

We see that the general liberalism 
of the Duke’s letter is modified by 
a filial regard for the temporal power 
of the Pope, and an unqualified admi- 
ration for poor Lamoriciére. These 
sentiments, as in the case of Monta- 
lembert, make us suspicious of the 
perfect sincerity of his praises of li- 
berty and constitutionalism. Any 
power, however despotic, which is 
free from spiritual thraldom, may en- 
courage human progress and-viviliza- 
tion; no power, however constitn- 
tional in form, which is subject to it, 
can be anything but reactionary. 
The unfortunate Pope has the peco- 
liar quality of bringing all his best 








friends to grief. He has ruined the 
King of Naples as he rnined Charles 
X. and the elder branch of the Bour- 
bons. It is a question now, whether 
the empire of Austria will save itself 
by throwing overboard the Concor- 
dat. The princes of the House of 
Orleans, if they expect any sympathy 
from the.good sense of Europe, must 
make their connection as slight as 
may be with that Papacy whose 
weakness is only equalled by its wick- 
edness, and which sends its begging- 
boxes through Catholic Europe, to 
enable it to keep brigands in pay, that 
its dying teeth may meet in the flesh 
of resuscitated Italy. 

On simple constitutional grounds, 
we should naturally sympathise with 
the House of Orleans, deplore their 
ejection from power, and wish for 
their speedy return. Constitutional 
monarchy shows at the present time, 
more decidedly than ever, to greatest 
ac antage as a form of government. 
Democracy has been often discredited 
as inherently liable to culminate in 
military despotism ; it is now discre- 
dited by its apparent tendency, when 
in a federal form, to dissolution: for 
it seems almost a solecism for the 
American union to call that a rebel- 
lion, which is a rising against itself in 
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a State which has no head (since 
kingly prestige is denied to the presi- 
dent), and assumes rather the form of 
a dissolution of a commercial partner- 
ship without the leave of all the mem- 
bers of the firm; and to be able to 
give the name of rebellion to 
rising against authority with truth 
and justice, is always a tower of 
strength to the executive government, xe 
So that a monarchy, where oneman 
or woman represents the divine power 
of Jaw, has the advantage, not pos- 
sessed by a republic, of being able to 
stigmatise as rebels its disobedient 
subjects ; and is, therefore, less liable 
to fall to pieces, 
Granting, however, -all that 

be said in favour of constitutional 
monarchy in the abstract, the ques- 
tion arises whether a despotism may 
not possibly be a better form of goy- 
ernment for a state that either has 
not come to years of discretion. or 
whose wise teeth, though it be old, 
have not, from some peculiarity of 
constitution, ever been cut at all. 
And then arises the peculiar appli- 
cation of this question to Franee. 
France had constitutional governors 
in the House of Orleans; she gave 
one wanton kick-up, and they lost 4 Ff 
their seat without a struggle. 
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THE BARBARISMS 


Ir has always been held amongst 
the learned, who write histories and 
other kinds of hard reading, that 
the werld was very much improved, 
on the whole, by the irruption of 
the barbarians upon the Roman 
Empire. It is true that, inasmuch 
as these learned writers themselves 
claim to be the legitimate descend- 
ants of the so-called barbarians, we 
are bound to take their evidence 
with some reserve; and it is very 
possible that; if our old classical 
friends had survived the storm, and 
beaten back Ostrogoth and Visigoth 
to their native wildernesses, and 
had been able to write their own 
history of the world from that time 
forth, they would have proved quite 
as clearly how much the cause of 
improvement, moral and social, was 
indebted to their successful resist- 
ance of the invaders. It is so much 
the fashion with modern political 
writers to compare our own civili- 
sation with the Roman—to specu- 
late upon the probable decadence 
of all nations in their turn, after 
reaching their culminating point of 
prosperity, asserting that states, like 
individuals, first “ripe, and ripe, 
and ripe,” and then, from genera- 
tion to generation, “rot, and rot, 
and rot”—that really one has got to 
look upon the probable fate of Eng- 
land as merely a question of time, 
and to fancy one hears the tramp of 
the advancing hordes—from Central 
Africa, or elsewhere—already thun- 
dering in the distance. 

And this raises a question in the 
minds of modest people like myself, 
who are unwilling to claim quite 
80 large a share of perfection for 
ourselves, or the age we live in, as 
some do, as to the possible ver- 
dict of the future historian in our 
case, supposing this second bar- 
barian conquest completed. Would 
he, too, speak of us as a degene- 
rated stock, and describe all our 
modern arts and appliances as “an 
effete civilisation”? Would the 
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noble savages who came to lay Lon- 
don waste be hailed, in their turn, 
by the philosophical historian, as 
the regenerators of Europe ? 

I confess, putting myself into the 
very impossible case of a commen- 
tator on the last days of the Eng- 
lish Empire, when it had been suc- 
ceeded by the new blood of a ruder 
race—I can fancy quite as unchari- 
table remarks made upon us as we 
are fond of lavishing upon the Ro- 
mans under Augustulds. I could 
find it in my heart to admit of such 
a barbarian inundation, what Mr. 
Froude handsomely admits of the 
Reformation, that it might not be 
quite an unmixed evil;* that it 
might possibly clear away some so- 
cial rabbish, and give us a fillip into 
more healthy and vigorous life. 

Not that I am prepared to deny 
that modern civilisation has been 
productive of some advantages to 
mankind. I am not going to argue 
in defence of savagedom as a whole, 


_ The days are long gone by in which, 


like other philosophers of eight 
years old, I longed to be a little 
savage, and “held the grey bar- 
barian” happier “than the Ohris- 
tian child.” The terrible discipline 
of washings and scrubbings, and 
forcible hair-brushings, and putting 
on of clean collars and pinafores, 
and other penalties of small civilised 
life, are no longer so objectionable 
in my eyes as they then appeared. 
To wish one was a pig, because he 
could eat without being restricted 
by nursery etiquette as to the 
manual exercise of knife, fork, and 
spoon—could even put his foot into 
his plate if he found it convenient, 
much more his fingers, and was 
never subjected to the miseries of 
the small-tooth comb—to envy the 
sheep, because they carriedvall their 
clothes fast to their backs, were 
never undressed but once a-year, 
and were troubled with neither 
buttons nor boot-laces—to long for 
the life of the cows, who s up 





to their knees in the nice cool mud 
all through the hot summer day 
(seen through the window while I 
was declining bonus in the Eton 
Grammar)—these are visions which 
have long since faded, like other 
dreams of youth. I am not sure 
whether it is the development of 
my moral and esthetic perceptions, 
or merely the force of habit, but I 
think I now do really prefer a silver 
fork to my fingers, and would rather 
go through bonus than the mud. 
Indeed, the march of improvement 
has reached even the lower animal 
life, which then seemed so enviable 
in its unfeteered simplicity. Piggy 
is now (in our model farms) washed 
and scrubbed, and has his hair 
combed—though he is still, I be- 
lieve, deficient in dinner-table ob- 
servances; the sheep have little 
coats made to wear in cold weather 
efter shearing; and the unhappy 
cow is tied up all day and stall-fed, 
and Miss Martineau (who has mes- 
merised cows, and is therefore ac- 
quainted with all their private feel- 
ings) declares that she likes it—and 
although Once a Week, in which the 
statement first appeared, is taken 
in I believe at all respectable dairies, 
no cow has hitherto ventured to 
come forward to contradict the as- 
sertion. 

Nor is it a theory which finds 
much favour in my eyes, that the 
unsophisticated vices of the savage 
are more tolerable than the culti- 
vated rascality of civilised com- 
munities. If one must be robbed 
and murdered, it is just as well to 
have it done civilly. A man may 
as well be poisoned to secure the 
insurance on his life, as be knocked 
on the head for the sake of a co- 
veted’ tenpenny nail~—unless, in- 
deed, a very strong-minded philan- 
thropist might take comfort from 
the thought that, in the Jatter case, 
his remains would probably be util- 
ised—by being eaten. Nor is it 
really a harder case to lose your 
bank shares by the “ unfortunate 
speculations” of a director (quite 
the gentleman), than to have all 
your next year’s income—even if it 
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be only in blubber and train-oij— 
appropriated by a hungry neighbonr 
whose lawful fisheries have been 
less successful. It is possible that 
the loss, in the first case, may pre 
vent you from sending your boys 
to Eton, as you had promised your. 


self, and as they had a right to ex. — 
pect; but it must be remembered — 
that, on the latter hypothesis, thogg — 


young gentlemen would be thrown 
altogether upon their own finding 
in a world in which there would be 
very little to be found, and where 


there would not be even a work. 


house or a Refuge for the Desti- 
tute, far less any chance of “ smart 
young men” being always wanted 
for her Majesty’s Service. ; 
No; I am quite willing, in all 
these important points, to 
civilisation as it stands, with its 
good and its evil largely developed, 
but let us hope with the good taking 
longer strides than the evil. 
not the immoralities of modern re- 
finement, but its inconveniences, of 
which I complain; it is the hopeof 
getting rid of some of these whieh 
alone could make the chances of @ 
second barbarian conquest toler: 
There are a great many inventions 
amongst us of which necessity was 
never the mother, and which we 
should be a great deal more comfort- 
able without. The obstructive prin- 
ciple which is happily so active in 
the human mind, and tends to the 
rejection of all novelties as abomi- 
nations, is a much more valuable 
element of human society than is 
commonly admitted, There was 
great and sublime wisdom in the 
principle which the world acted 


upon in what we call its dark ages, — ngs 


of burning a very, prominent i- 
ventor occasionally, as a manifest 
disciple of the evil one; not that 


is 


such a proceeding is desirable in wea 


actual practice, but it rested upon 
a basis of truth. One understands 
how Jabal, and Jubal, and Tubal 
Cain sprang from the loins of the 
first evil-doer. For after all, even 
in this estate of childhood, .the 
world had sense enough to know 
its real friends. One class of im- 
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yentors and discoverers, who intro- 
duced the real arts of life, were 
deified instead of being persecuted. 
Bacchus, and Triptolemus, and Or- 

us—or even, in another hemi- 
sphere, the mysterious Hiawatha— 
those who brought true divine gifts, 
corn, and wine, and song—were 
voted seats in the halls of the gods. 
The genius of man is so prone to 
invention, that some decisive check 
upon it is imperatively demanded, 
to prevent human life from being 
strangled in an ingenious system 
of helps and contrivances. We 
affect to smile at the shortsighted- 
ness of the parliamentary com- 
mittee who laughed at Stephenson 
and his railways; but it would be 
very well for us all if parliamentary 
and other committees never did any 
more foolish things. They were 
like the Roman college who con- 
demned Galileo—they were wrong 
in the point of fact; but every wise 
man sees they were right in prin- 
ciple. Things had gone on very 
well and regularly, on the whole, 
under the Ptolemaic system, while 
the earth was supposed to stand 
still; and the notion of its moving 
about under one was certainly very 
uncomfortable—not rashly to be ad- 
mitted, by any means. So, really, 
life was very enjoyable during the 
reign of stage-coaches : twelve miles 
an hour including stoppages was 
very pretty travelling; and the pub- 
lic were not going to be tied to the 
tail of teakettles, and whisked about 
at the rate of a mile in two minutes, 
Without a fair amount of decent re- 
sistance. And there was, and still 
is, much to be said on both sides 
even in the matter of railways. 
Locomotion has been very much 
facilitated, no doubt; and as a con- 
sequence, a home-keeping English- 
man, or LEnglish-woman, is be- 
come a very scarce article. But 
travelling, in any proper. sense of 
the word, bas been almost extin- 
guished. There can be no possible 
enjoyment, even in the loveliest 
Weather, in flying along between 
cuttings and through tunnels, afraid 
to keep the windows open for the 
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black dust that chokes your nostrils 
and spoils your clothes, and afraid 
to shut them for fear of being. stifled, 
The old exhilarating feeling of “the 


” is gone. Even if you pos- 


roa 
sessed enough of ‘the good old 

ciple to defy the rail and all its 
works; and stick to the turnpike, 
there are no longer any decent 
posters to draw you, or any decent 
inns to pat up at; and the road it- 
self is no longer the lively thorough- 
fare of old days: you will meet 
nothing in a run of ten miles. better 
than a donkey-cart or a shabby 
railway omnibus. As to travelling 
by the rail itself, one may as well 
be a parcel for any pleasure that 
a rational being can find in that 
mode of conveyance. You are pretty 
safe to be delivered at your destina- 
tion in due course, and that is the 
best that can be said of it. Indeed, 
it would be a great blessing to a 
good many bewildered passengers, 
male and female, and to the troub- 
led officials who have to answer the 
same questions a thousand times 
a-day (and therefore not always in 
the politest manner), if they were 
treated as parcels in every 

and not only booked but So 
directed—of course “ With Care; 
this side upwards.” 

However, since the great object 
of human life at present seems to 
be to get from Manchester to Lon- 
don, and from London to the Land’s 
End, in the shortest possible space 
of time, it must be conceded that 
the rail answers its purpose; and 
the private feelings of slow ls 
like myself must be sacrificed un 
the wheels of the steam Juggernaut. 
The new Attila will come upon 
march of regeneration no doubt by 
an express train. Nor let this feeble 
pen attempt any hopeless remon- 
strance .against the atrocities of 
modern costume, though that alone 
cries aloud for an avenging Nemesis. 
Crinoline and pegtops shall here be 
sacred. In such matters, satire and 
sumptuary laws have always been 
found powerless alike. Not only 


decency and convenience, but even 
bodily danger, is bravely disregarded 
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in the march of fashion. A well- 
known wit, protesting against the 
locking-up of passengers in a rail- 
‘way carriage, declared that the prac- 
tice would never be given up by the 
directors until some person of con- 
sequence—a bishop at the very least 
—had been burnt as a martyr to 
the custom. Bat judging from 
facts, it would seem that a holocaust 
of the female aristocracy would not 

rsuade the survivors to reduce an 
inch of skirt. It would have no 
more effect than the awful example 
recorded by Punch in a case of the 
opposite sex—of a young gentleman 
who had his head cut off by his 
* all-rounder.” 

Besides, it is not clear from what 
quarter one could hope for a purer 
taste in these matters to be imported 
into Europe. In such an immigra- 
tion as I have been imagining, there 
would be some risk of the most 
desirable barbarians bringing with 
them private fancies of costume 
quite as inconvenient and indefen- 
sible. I confess—for I have every 


wish to deal with the subject fairly 


and honestly—that the most ob- 
jectionable form of hat or bonnet 
ever worn is preferable, as a head- 
dressing, to the castor-oil which 
some “coloured” ladies consider 
the correct thing. So I could bear 
with a slight suspicion of rouge and 
pearl-powder, judiciously subdued, 
rather than with the remarkable 
ornament, universally worn in the 
first circles among the ladies of 
New Holland, of a large fish-bone 
through the cartilage of the nose, or 
a@ quarter-pound weight pendant 
from the lower lip. Even tattooing 
of the newest patterns seems to me 
& questionable addition to feminine 
attractions ; unless, indeed, in cases 
of very remarkable ugliness, where 
it might perhaps be introduced with 
advantage. I had rather, as a mat- 
ter of personal taste, that the lady 
I admire should pall her hair back 
from the roots in the most bold- 
faced Imperatrice fashion—if it was 
done every day—than that she 
should make it up once a-year into 
a solid mass with animal fat, and 


consider it then in a state of fal” 
dress for the season, or, as in the — 
case of the Natal beauties, for the — 


term of their natural lives, % 
something like this, however, we 


are fast coming in another direction: 
at this moment I see advertised, ag” 


“the ladies’ friend to all those who 
study economy” (and dirt), the 
“Sansplectum Skirt—the 
pensable Jupon”—*“ can at all times 
be kept perfectly clean by the simple 
use of a wet sponge.” We know 
already there are to be “ No more 
Wrinkles "—“ No more Grey Hair” 
—bot here is an advertisement 
which should have been headed 
‘“*No more Clean Linen!” <A wet 
sponge, and a few of the new paper 
collars, will make our modem 
heroine quite independent of such 
luxuries, or even’ of Sir Charles 
Napier’s “bit of soap;” and she 
will accomplish her travels, like the 
ladies of old romance, not, perhaps, 
exactly “simpler munditiis,” Dat 
without troubling her cavalier on the 
disputed point of baggage. There 
is certainly one style of costume, 
formerly prevalent under distin 
guished patronage (if the statues 
of Venus and the Graces may bé 
depended upon as authentic); which 
is open to no such objections on the 
score of taste, and which the Dinka 
and Shillook ladies, by Mr. Pethe- 
rick’s account, are prepared to in- 
troduce among us, and which may 
be described as the robe a Pinnd- 
cence. It would ruin the milliners, 


no doubi—but that is a consumma- — 


tion to which we might devoutly 
submit, especially since we are a 
sured, by the best political econo- 
mists, that class interests are not for 
a moment to be considered whet 
they come into collision with the 
public good; but its adoption (even 
with the addition which the Dinka 
elegantes make to it, of 4 string of 
glass beads round the neck and 
waist) implies too severe and classi- 
cal a taste to be generally popular, 
and would require a modifica 

of our climate, as well as in oar 
ideas of propriety, which it must 
take a few geological ages to effect. 


Indis- — 


: 
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There is evidently a natural ten- 
dency in the female mind (with 
these remarkable exceptions) to dis- 
figure the person. It may possibly 
have been implanted there for wise 
precautionary purposes, like the 
thorns upon the rose; and at any 
rate it is useless to contend against 
it. The follies and inconveniences 
of dress are plainly inherent evils 
in all human society, civilised or 
barbarous; and it would be almost 
sinful to rebel against the dispensa- 
tion. Let us only hope that the 
anathema of the old preacher may 
never come true—that if men would 
not be content to shape their clothes 
to their bodies, it might please 
Heaven to let their bodies grow to 
fit their misshapen clothes; which 
process of transformation, if it were 
to take place in our days, would 
add in a very unfair manner to the 
weight of the fairer sex in society. 
But to deal merely with minor 
inventions which have from time to 
time been introduced to add to 
human discomfort. Snpposing even 
that the exigencies of a locomotive 
age do compel even a quiet man to 
travel by railway, was‘it necessary 
to inflict upon him such a travelling 
companion as Bradshaw ?—to insist 
upon a respectable father of a family, 
past his grand climacteric, going in 
for a new science at that time of 
life. or ignominiously having re- 
course to a “crib” in the person of 
& pert young station-clerk, to enable 
him to extract some sense from the 
text put into his hands? Was it 
necessary to run the trains of rival 
companies in such ingenious rela- 
tion to each other, that he should 
reach the terminus of the one pre- 
cisely in time to see the last train 
by which he can possibly reach his 
destination the same evening just 
starting from the other, distant not 
a hundred yards, but with a barrier 
between? Does it contribute to his 
comfort to have the hours of starting 
changed about every three months, 


apparently in order to keep up the- 


sale of. the company’s time-tables, 
and to drive to the station to meet 
the five o’clock express, with a good 
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five minutes to spare, on the first of 
April, to find that it bas been put 
ten minutes earlier—an alteration 
which it was almost impossible to 
have ascertained beforehand? Must 
he have his nerves shaken at the 
important moment of starting, just 
as_he has fought his way to the 
pigeon-hole where the tickets are 
given out, by having his attention 
drawn to a placard announcing 
“One Thousand Pounds in the 
event of Darn or Muriation”— 
“One person in every TWELVE in- 
jured yearly by acorpent,”—ahd be- 
ing exhorted to ask for his insurance 
ticket at the time that he pays 
his fare? He is aware, of course, 
that accidents do happen even on 
the best regulated lines. But to have 
the truth thrust upon one in this 
cold-blooded formula — Death or 
Mutilation!—the warning voice of 
the slave in the vicior’s chariot, even 
the skeleton of the Egyptian feasts 
—was a delicately-conveyed hint of 
mortality compared with this. And 
then, such an appraisement of one’s 
value—One Thousand Pounds sup- 
posed to be a handsome equivalent 
in the event of “ Death,” and a few 
hundreds, probably, in a case of 
‘* Mutilation !” One Thousand 
Pounds! The Zoological Society 
give half the money for a desirable 
ape. Are my afflicted family to be 
consoled, to say nothing of the 
public loss sustained, by such an 
offer of compensation as that? And 
ought such torture to be permitted 
on a sensitive being at the moment 
of parting from his friends, as not 
only to hold before his eyes, in 
large capitals, the fate which pro- 
bably awaits him upon his journey, 
but to prove to him at what alow 
figure they can afford to fill up the 
blank which he is about to Jeave in 
society ? 

And when an unfortunate pas- 
senger from the country, defying in- 
surance companies, lands at last safe 
in the great metropolis, is it reason- 
able, in a land of civilisation, that 
he should be pelted, as he sits in his 
cab, by a man who is stationed for 


the purpose at the railway gates, 
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with small books, insisting that he 
shall immediately order a coat at 
£1, 10s, or the sixteen-shilling 
trousers? or that, if he prefer to 
walk, it is not enough for him to 
submit contentedly to the inevitable 
defilement of his boots, but that a 
little boy at every street-corner—a 
ragged regiment positively “ bri- 
gaded” for that service—should be 
encouraged to point out the fact, 
which he would gladly ignore, to the 
ladies who have just reeognised him 
from their well-appointed brougham, 
and to suggest that he should take 
his stand upon a pedestal erected 
for the purpose, and be cleaned 
down, like a horse, in public? True, 
the little boys in the Abyssinian 
villages gathered round Mr. Mans- 
field Parkyns, when he travelled 
there, and pointed to his legs, and 
even proceeded to feel them: but 
then it was not to make any dis- 
paraging remarks, but to express 
approbation of their condition; 
they cried “ Wah! wah!” “Good, 
good!” Legs, to those innocent 


beings—especially white and well- 


to-do legs—were a highly-prized 
article of consumption; and they 
were perfectly justified in inspect- 
ing for themselves the condition of 
the meat-market. Can the weakest 
mind take it as a compliment to be 
addressed at every third doorway 
in a public thoroughfare, by a bank- 
rupt-looking person, and invited to 
step up and have bis likeness taken 
—and in that style? Is it because 
I have a benevolent face that, when 
I am going into the city on business 
which I hate, I should be addition- 
ally harassed. by being requested, 
‘almost as if it were a duty which I 
owed to society, to purchase by the 
way, and carry with me, a globe 
fall of gold fish, a shaking doll, and 
a Chinese spider? Do I look as if 
I wanted a Chinese spider ? 

If I stay in the country (I have a 
little place in the country) matters 
are just as bad; I am constantly 
having some litile innocent pleasure 
or convenience done away with by 
the ruthless hand of civilisation. 
They have run a branch railway 
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line through that pretty little wooed 
that used to be my favourite walk. 
and was as good to me as part ¢ 
my owa estate, though it did not 
belong to me—so that I have not 
even the melancholy satisfaction of 
handling the compensation-moneg, 
There is a station built just by 


little waterfall, and it is called q 


great public convenience, It b: 
down, on Saturday and Sunday 
afternoons, a band of choice spirita, 
male and female, from that manu. — 
facturing town whose smoky chim- 
neys used to form an object in 
landseape distance. The enchant- 
ment which distance Jent is gone, 
Philanthropists tell us these 

bring out their wives and children 
for a little fresh air. That’s all staff; 
I am not a philanthropist, and J 
know better. They bring down 
their bull-dogs, and° their game 
cocks, and—there are women. with 
them occasionally, and I daresay. 
they are their wives, though they 
don’t look at all like the model 
mechanic’s wife in Oruickshank’s 
pictures. I see no children, I saw 
a notice that the “Sloggerton In- 
fant” was expected down one even- 
ing, and his friends were specially 
requested to meet him; but, from 
what I can understand, those who 
went found a young man of seven- 
teen, with preternatural bone and 


muscle, open to fight any man of ae 


his weight and age in England, 
They have built a. mill on my 
trout-stream (I don’t know w 
they make there—very likely arti- 
ficial trout); and poor little Jim, 
who used to lie all day on the bank — 
watching my proceedings with im 
tense delight, and rejoicing in the 


chance of wading in for a penny to — 


release my fly from any embarrass 
ment amongst the fringe of hazels, 


works there now, he tells me, from ‘ies 


six to six, “yearning his ‘living’ as 
he calls it—I should say, selling his 
young life for pottage. I would 
rather have seen him take to poach- 


ing, so long as he kept out of my 


water. I used in former days t 
take pleasure in my garden, and hada 
tolerably honest fellow to take care 
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of it, who was intensely ignorant, 
but would do as he was told; he 
has now become a member of a 
Young Men’s Mutual Improvement 
Society and left my cucumber- 
frames unclosed (one of those nice 
May evenings we had this year, 
with the thermometer down at any- 
thing) in order to attend an ad- 
journed debate on the Fendal 
System. He has unhappily “ im- 
proved” himself to that extent, 
that he makes the most dashing ex- 
periments, by the help of scientific 
horticultural publications, at my 
expense and that of my favourite 
fruits and flowers. I have a weak- 
ness for gooseberries; he has de- 
stroyed all my excellent old fa- 
yourites, Hairy Bobs and Golden 
Farmers, and replaced them by im- 
proved varieties of enormous size, 
which I honestly believe are not 
gooseberries at all, which never 
ripen, and are too big to put into 
one’s mouth if they did. I find all 
the peaches except three stripped 
off my best tree, and those three I 
dare not touch, as they are in train- 
ing for a prize which I am happy to 
say they never get. I strongly sus- 
pect my groom (@ member of the 
same society) of giving my horses 
arsenic to produce that fine polish 
on their coats which is properly 
obtained by honest rubbing and 
whistling ; and have serious thoughts 
of testing him by making him eat 
& feed of oats: it could not burt 
him, unless he has been medicating 
them; for we have taken to bruise 
them, in deference to Mrs. Mary 
Wedlake’s repeated pathetic in- 
quiries. 

I have no children myself, but I 
can sincerely pity my friends who 
have. I don’t mean because they 
have children—that may be all very 
well; but that they should be per- 
suaded to pack thein into perambu- 
lators and baby-jumpers, in order to 
enable the nurse-maids to do their 
crochet undisturbed. To see an 
unhappy infant—or a couple of 
them—wriggling their heads about 
in one of the former machines, in- 
stead of being properly carried, or 
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set down to do a little wholesome 
toddling, would have been a = 
for Herod. Need nts w 

at pale faces and undeveloped 
muscles? We call it barbarous in 
the Indian mothers to pack their 
piecaninnies ike mummies, and 
carry them about as if they were 
bags of old clothes; or in the 
women of Australia, who throw a 
child over their shoulder ! 
by one leg; yet after all, for a lively 
specimen, the latter position is at 
least favourable for the kicking 
and sprawling which is the delight 
of all children, black or white. 

I have already observed that the 
opinions of one’s childhood, on cer- 
tain points of social observ, 
undergo considerable modification. 
Although there is every reason to 
believe that fingers were made 
before forks, still it must be al- 
lowed that in most cases forks have 
proved a cleanly and convenient 
substitute for fingers. But modern 
ingenuity has not been content with 
giving nature merely this legitimate 
assistance. Having done something 
to make the road to the mouth easy, 
we have next proceeded in our wis- 
dom to raise artificial difficulties; 
just as it was the fashion, a century 
ago, for gentlemen of taste to level 
all the natural inequalities in their 
pleasure - grounds and parks, and 
then proceed to throw up composi- 
tion rock-work and construct formal 
slopes. A knife had been a very 
handy thing to cut butser with; it 
was resolved to improve upon it, 
An instrument was invented, in 
shape between a scoop and a small 
scimitar, whose peculiar properties 
are to take up.a portion ef butter, 
wildly uncertain in its dimensions, 
and generally ridiculously dispro- 
portioned to your requirements, and 
to retain it pertinaciously, owing 
to its peculiar form, against every 
attempt to deposit it upon the plate. 
The secret of doing this last suecess- 
fully is to take a rea) knife, and to 
scrape the butter out again with this; 
but this is a process in which it is de- 
sirable to escape the eye of the lady 
who presides over the establishment, 
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who is apt to have a prejudice 
against scratching her silver. Of 
course common sense world use the 
common knife to begin with; but 
the beautiful theory connected with 
the invention is that the: steel dis- 
agrees with the butter; the fact that 
they get inta much more intimate 
relations afterwards, when the butter 
is spread upon the toast by the ordi- 
nary implement, being conveniently 
ignored. Common-sense did indeed 
attempt a compromise, by introduc- 
ing a silver butter-knife of plain 
shape; but society in general has 
stuck to its misshapen favourite. 
Another similar invention of the 
pene still to be found in orthodox 
establishments where innovations 
upon the old stock of family plate are 
sternly forborne, either from conser- 
vatism or convenience, is a weapon 
called a fish-slice, on the lueus a 
non lucendo principle. Its shape is 
much like that of the butter-knife, 
only on a larger scale, and it has 
eccentric perforations of various 
patterns, whether for use or for orna- 
ment seems uncertain. Its real use, 
indeed, has never been discovered. 
If it was a secret ever known, it has 
long perished, like the learning of 
the Egyptians. To watch an un- 
fortunate host manceuvring with it 
in the vain attempt tu slice—say a 
crisp fried sole, for instance, in the 
days when soles came to table au 
natwrel—was a very painful contem- 
econ especially if the guest were 

ungry. The desperation with which 
the knife was seized at last as the 
only master-key of such difficulties, 
and the other curious implement 
degraded into a mere shovel, and a 
very poor shift even for that, put 
one forcibly in mind of the Irish- 
man who found the snuffers (quite 
& Dew invention to him) “ mighty 
convanient ” as a place of deposit for 
the snnff when he had performed the 
old operation upon the candle with 
his fingers. But even fashion could 
not stand the fish-slice for ever; the 
flat knife and small Neptune’s tri- 
dent which have succeeded it do 
their duty better. If a specimen of 
the previous invention should escape 
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the crucible and turn up five hundred 
years hence, what discussions it will 
farnish for the archeologists who 
shall then be sitting! There is g 
third inconvenience still patronised 
by the dining public, or rather 
their butlers and silversmiths, known 
and hated by all lovers of asparagus, 
It is called an asparagus-tongs, If 
takes up a very uncertain number 
of the heads—depending a good 
deal upon your luck—say it takes 
up nine, which is a very fair haul, 
It drops three out on one side and 
three on the other—into the dish, 
if you are tolerably expert—on the 
carpet or on the lady’s dress who 
sits next to you, if you are nervous 
and a bungler; and if you are very - 
sharp, you get the remaining three 
on to your plate, and feel that it ig 
scarcely worth while to trouble the 
man who follows with the melted 
butter. It is, in fact, an abominable — 
implement, adapted for the sup- 
pression of asparagus altogether, 
and I always long to get hold of if, 
and treat it as the Oxford under- 
graduates of my day used to treat 
a freshman’s sugar-tongs, then con- 
sidered too lady-like a luxury—twist 
it into any shape that will disqualify 
it from appearing as a tongs there- 
after. Dr. Krapf, in his travels, tells 
us of an African chief to whom he 
made a present of a silver fork, and 
who immediately stuck it in his 
woolly head, and wore it there as 
a compliment to the doctor a 
the whole of his visit. I wish 
could get some enterprising travel- 
ler to go the round of my friends’ 
tables with me, taking one of this 
black aristocracy with him as a lion, 
and giving him a private hint that 
such an appropriation of the aspar- . 
agus-tongs would be felt by the 
company present as a very delicate 
attention. 

Of all the mortifications which 
our patient age inflicts upon itself, 
none is more remarkable than the 
eagerness with which it adopts all 
inventions for spoiling its coffee. 
Good coffee is so easily made—that 
is, by any cook who will take the 
pains to learn the meth 4 and keep. 
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to it afterwards—that every effort 
has been made by human ingenuity 
to complicate the process so as to 
avoid the proper result. Coffee, fit 
for the Sultan, may be made either 
by plain boiling, or the old “ per- 
colator.” <A good article, plenty of 
it, and a careful hand, are the secrets, 
But go into any hardware shop, 
and you may see a counter covered 
with specimens of the most extra- 
ordinary machinery with classical 
names, all on different principles, 
and all professing to be the only 
true coflee-makers, and all—as you 
will find, if you are seduced into 
buying one—miserable failures. A 
fluent young gentleman is probably 
in attendance, who goes off at once 
into a lecture on chemistry and me- 
chanics, and is prepared to give you 
every information od instruction 
as to their management; he will do 
everything but make you a sample 
cup of coffee—he knows better than 
that. I once bought, in my bachelor 
dsys, when I was not so well ac- 
quainted with the wicked ways of 
men (or of women either, for that 
matter), a patent article that to look 
at was ‘a wonder in itself. It was 
the elaborate nature of the machi- 
nery that tempted me. It had, I 
remember, a small windlass, an air- 
pump, and tubes and pipes and 
screws innumerable. Make coffee ! 
of course it could, I thought to my- 
self; it looked as if it could make 
anything. I, forget its name now; 
it was Pan-something. My own 
impression at this moment is that 
it could have made almost anything 
—except coffee. I am not much of 
& mechanician ; but I have no doubt 
that very slight adaptations would 
have fitted it to serve as a very re- 
spectable electrifying machine, or a 
portable printing-press, or anything 
of that kind. I have a strong suspi- 
cion now that it was the work of some 
inventive genius, who had originally 
intended it for some other operation, 
and finding it a failure, had added it 
to the list of patent coffee-machines ; 
feeling a justifiable confidence that, 
do what it would in that line, it 
could hardly do worse than some of 
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its rivals, The machine was bought 

and sent home; and in the pride of 
my new possession I invited a friend 
to breakfast. The coffee was to be 
made on the spot by the gentleman 
or lady i gpd it; that is always 
the special advantage held out. to 
tempt the purchasers of these new 
inventions; to make your own coffee 
seems supposed to be the ultimate 
end of human actions. Just as if a 
new broom were patented, the spe- 
ciality of which consisted in the 
great fact that it would enable you 
to sweep out your own apartment. 
Well, my friend came, and found 
me in my dressing-gown, ges | 
away at my new apparatus, an 

really hard work it was, winding 5 up 
the windlass which I mentioned, 
against a considerable power of suc- 
tion produced by the air in some 
way below. It was very wholesome 
morning exercise, however, and cal- 
culated to inerease the performer’s 
enjoyment of the excellent beverage 
which was to follow. Twice I failed 
altogether; and once there was a 
sudden eruption which scalded my 
hand considerably; but I am quite 
willing to confess that this was ra- 
ther my own fault than that of the 
machine; for although I thought I 
had pretty well mastered the theory 
of the science from the instructions 
of the fluent young gentleman who 
sold it, I found that I had reversed 
some of the processes in order of 
time, and thereby of course deranged 
the whole plan of operations. At 
last, with the printed instructions 
before me, I brought matters to a 
successful termination, and had the 
pleasure of presenting my friend 
with a breakfast-cup full of a very 
dark and viscous fluid, and retaining 
about half the quantity for myself— 
coffee of my own making, and such 
as I trust never to drink again. 
There was good cream and sugar: 
and my friend, who was a few years 
younger than myself, and rather a 
well-behaved person, with a vigorous 
morning appetite, was good enough 
to drink it without open remon- 
strance. My own share having been 
sinall, and highly unsatisfactory in 
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every respect, I proceeded to a se- 
cond brew, hoping to retrieve the 
character of my breakfast equipage ; 
when my guest, who was evidently 
imposed upon, like myself, by the 
elaborate “get up” of the thing, 
requested to be allowed to operate. 
He was rather given to athletics, and 
he worked at the windlass so ener- 
getically that the strap, which was 
like a small saddle-girth, gave way 
after a turn or two, and the whole 
contents of the infernal machine 
were divided between my friend 
and the tablecloth. It was my first 
and last attempt at fancy coffee- 
making. 

It was even earlier in my novi- 
tiate that I was the victim of an- 
other diabolical. invention. There 
are a good many people in these days 
who have come‘to the conclusion 
that scraping one’s chin with a razor 
every morning is a very unnecessary 
loss of time and temper, and who 
‘would class the whole ceremony of 
shaving amongst the barbarisms of 
civilisation. This great question, 
like that of dress, I am content to 
leave untouched. But, as if the 
penalty of shaving were not in itself 
a sufficient daily mortification, there 
‘was actually an inventor, a few years 
ago (he has come toa bad end long 
since, no doubt, and therefore I for- 
give him), who proposed to give you 
a-stone fora razor. He called it an 
azurite. It required no soap, no hot 
water, no strop, no apparatus of any 
kind; it was to do its work like a 
mowing-machine, smoothly and un- 
failing!y, to be invaluable to tourists, 
and to keep its edge in all climates. 
It was a miserable weakness, no 
doubt, on my part; but, vexed by a 
succession of east winds and bad 
razors, I bought a patent axurite, 
and—as they say of other patent 
remedies—a single application was 
sufficient. It was a scarifier—nothing 
more or less. It took off small patches 
of the outer skin (and of course 
what beard was on them), and cer- 
tainly put an end to all other shav- 
ing tora week. I don’t approve, as 
I said before, of the old practice of 
burning all great discoverers ; but I 
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should have liked to have put 

two benefactors of the human ra 
under treatment together for 4 
month, and have had them both 


shaved every morning with the axm — 
rite, and then given them a dose of — 


the machine-made coffee. 


I am quite aware that it may be 


very fairly said, that if a man 

green enough to be induced, by any 
representations of seller or adyer- 
tiser, to make his coffee with @ 
windlass and shave himself with g 
stone, the only verdict he can ex. 
pect from an intelligent jury is, 
“served him right;” but look at 
another invention, under the ty- 
ranny of which we all groan moreor 
less, but which very few have the 


strength of mind to resist. Has 


not the curse of steel pens 8 
over the land, until decent 
writing is almost unknown? Do 
not ninety-nine persons in a hum 
dred use steel pens, and has more 
than one out of the ninety-nine the 
effrontery to say he can write with 
them? Lord Palmerston was qnite 
right—the handwriting of this ge 
neration is abominable; and as new 
improvements in steel pens go om, 
that of the next will be worse, The 
fine Roman hand of the last com 
tury has died out; the steel can’t 
do it. There is neither grace nor 


legibility in the angular scraw] that 
prevails now. Open any parish fe — 
gister of fifty years back, and 86 


in what a fine legible hand, and scho- 
lar-like, too, in most cases, the par 


son of that day made his entries a . 


Our present young parson, though 
he took a first class at Oxford, and 
wears a most correct waistcoat, 
doesn’t do it, and couldn’t do it, 
if his benefit of clergy depended on 
it. Even the overseers’ ,account in 
the parish books, which you pe | 
find in the same iron chest, 

show writing of a similar character, 
It was more difficult, perhaps, it 
those days to find an overseer 

could write at all; bat those who 
could write, wrote far better. The 
first downward step in the fall of 


pens was the introduction of @ Ma — 


* 


chine, now happily extinct, 
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q per-maker. Of: course, it did 
not make pens ; but you could con- 
vert the thing it did make into a 
tolerable pen by the ancient process 
afterwards, with a very little extra 
trouble, so that it was rather a 
success for a patent invention. Even 
writing-masters, from laziness, adopt 
the miserable substitute that comes 
to them ready-made in boxes; and 
the consequence is, that the art of 
quill-pen makiong—and quite an art it 
isis dying out ; and the old village 
schoolmaster, who could mend you 
a bundle of real pens im half-an-hour 
into such perfect instruments that 
it was a positive pleasure to write 
yoar name with them, has long been 
superseded by a certificated coxcomb, 
who impresses upon his scholars that 
penis derived from penna, a feather, 
which is a highly interesting illus- 
tration of the little dirty implement 
they are holding in their hands ; 
according to a modern system of 
jostraction which goes on what is 
called the rational plan, and which, 
as the last Educational Report tells 
us, is fast driving reading and writing 
out of the field. . 
In those dark ages, when people 
* wrote with good pens, they had also 
good ink and good paper. It is the 
hardest matter in the world to get 
either now. Old ink used to be made 
.with galls—at least we remember 
that great authority, Pinnock’s Cate- 
chism, taught so. What they make 
it of now is quite impossible to 
say; but it is a totally different and 
interior article. Whether the little 
insects have taken to make their 
gall-nuts (for there were millions of 
them on the young oaks last season) 
by some patent machine, which, of 
course, would account at once for 
deterioration in quality, or whether 
the human ink-makers have hit 
upon some ‘valuable substitute,” 
certain it is that the search for good 
ink is as hopeless as the pursuit of 
the philosopher's stone. So it is 
with paper, though in a less degree ; 
they tell you that the reasen is that 
rags are scarce in the market ; 
our linen has all become calico, and 
the substitute of which good paper 
VOL, xc. 7 
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is to be made, and which would be» 
a real public blessing, is just what 
our modern inventors fail to find, 
For the curious fact is, not that in 
these cases you are tempted by a 
cheap article, and naturally find it 
bad, ‘but that the good article ap- 
pears to be driven out of the mar- 
ket altogether, and the old quality is 
not to be had even if you are willing 
to pay the old price. 

It must not be rashly concluded, 
because I fell such an easy victim 
to some of these delusive contri- . 
vances, that in my maturer years I 
am still dragged along unresistingly 
with the march of invention. I am 
proud to say, for instance, that I 
still possess for my own use and 
that of my friends, ‘a corkscrew—I 
mean a real corkscrew, that can 
draw corks; not one of those com- 
plicated engines with cog-wheels 
and levers, which merely pretend to 
draw corks, like the raven in, Bar- 
naby Rudge. But I have seen an . 
instrument— the last patent in- 
vention —on a friend’s sideboard, 
which was most ingeniously con- 
trived to render the drawing of a 
cork impossible. It would break it, 
twist it, take out a quarter of it 
and leave the rest in, or vice versd 
—or come out itself altogether and 
leave the cork behind, according 
to the way in which you arranged 
it; but draw the cork fairly’ was 
what it would not do. The patentee 
declared that it could be used with 
facility by “ladies and children,” 
What should ladies and children 
want to draw corks for? They 
could use it, no doubt, and with 
much the same effect as anybody 
else; in point of fact, my friend’s 
children always did use it whenever 
they could get at it, thinking, very 
naturally, that it bad been brought 
howe for their special amusement, 
and were playing at drawing corks 
all day, which I consider was a very 
demoralising recreation. Bat what, 
in the name of the great Fiddle 
faddie, does a man want with a 
system of wheels and levers for 80 
simple, not to say delightful, an 
operation as drawing a cork? Did 
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cu ever see a cork worth draw- 
ing that you couldn’t draw, and 
wouldn’t feel it a oe nt 80 to 
do, with the good old implement ? 
or, at the very worst, can’t we knock 
the head off the bottle? You may 
take it from me, as the judges say, 
that there are very few corks drawn 
in that house—if it be a lady’s 
establishment it is quite 2 it 
should be so—where the host pro- 
ceeds by such a@ very circumben- 
dibus route to the operation. A 
man must be uncommonly fond. of 
his corks who is so delicate about 
extracting them. Nor did I ever 
invest in a patented convenience 
which some readers may remember, 
called a Reversible Coat, which was 
to be a portable wardrobe in itself ; 
one side waterproof, to be worn 
when it rained, and the other of ex- 
cellent broadcloth, in which the 
wearer was to make his appearance, 
upon his arrival at his journey’s 
end, as spruce as if he had just 
walked out of his dressing-room. 
That garment did not meet with 
any large share of public patronage. 
It was understood that the only un- 
fortunate individual who tried it, 
having reversed the wetted side, and 
sat through a very long morning call, 
looking perfectly dry and comfortable, 
has paid the penalty of that one false 
appearance as a rheumatic cripple 
ever since. 

One class of inventors there is, 
unhappily fast increasing upon us, 
which would have justified any 
amount of persecution which could 
have been brought to bear upon 
them in the ages which we call bar- 
barous, and which do seem to come 
direct from the fountain of evil. It 
is those which profess to give you 
all the good things under the sun 
without trouble, and at no expense 
worth mentioning— asking you to 
believe that certain clever impostors 
have reduced the essence of nature 
into wders, and can sell them, 
- out of pure love to mankind, at a 
mere trifle per box. Does your 
linen wear out at a very unaccount- 
able rate? Depend upon it, your 
washerwoman has got a miraculous 


powder, which contains in itself, 


extracted and compressed 

from the dust of departed washer- 
women), all the virtues of good 
honest scrubbing at a tithe of the» 


cost... Are you staying for a few 


days with some hospitable friend 


in the country, over whose farm 
you have been content to march 
with him, propitiated by the ual 


excellence of his butter ; and do 


find put upon your plate at break. Bs 
fast, upon this last visit, something 


which at the first glance you take 
for some unknown foreign p 

ation? It is butter, nevertheless 
You stumble on in great confasion 
with your usual panegyric upon the 
excellence of the dairy arrange 
ments, which has hitherto burst 
from your lips in all honesty, and. 
the recitation of which you had 
already begun; and the excellent: 
lady who is making tea accepts the 
compliment, with the explanation, 
that the product which you are now 
hesitating how to dispose of with 
apy decency, was “made in two 
minutes” that very morning : “ you 
put a powder in the churn,” &¢, 
&e., and it is “such a saving of 


labour to the dairywoman.” Yom ° 
don’t like to quote Scripture | ‘i. 


yet it would seem to you s i 
irreverent to observe, that if thé 
rule of the great economy was that 
man should “ eat bread in the sweat’ 
of his brow,” much more would it 
probably apply to butter; and that 
this simplification of natare’s *pro+ 
cesses is likely, even from a prior 
reasoning, to prove a very question- 
able success; while you have @& 
strong argument on the same 


from facts in the nasty mess’ before’ 


you. Taking advantage of an am 
observed moment, you offer a = 
lump on a bit of toast to Floss, who’ 
sits up begging at your side; but 


Floss, a spaniel of great taste and 
discernment, has given up butter 
since the patent manufacture was) 


introduced ; so there it lies on your 
plate all breakfast-time, in : 
evidence of your hypocrisy. There 
is another of these miraculous pow~ 
ders, which, unless some. 
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amendment is made in the Poisons 
Act, and a clause inserted to em- 
brace it specially, threatens, if [ 
may so express it—for indignation 
makes us poetical, says the Roman 
satirist —to turn the staff of life 
into a broken reed, piercing the 
hand (it should be the stomach, 
but that spoils the metaphor) that 
Jeans on it. To the adalterations of 
bread we are all pretty well ac- 
eustomed. Heaven only knows, 
(thongh, in truth, such knowledge 
comes rather from the other quarter) 
what we eat, or what we do not eat, 
in the baker’s loaf. To the unfor- 
tunate man who has just made a 
London breakfast, Dr. Hassall’s re- 
velations must almost serve as an 
emetic. Bones, beans, alum, plaster 
of Paris, with a miserable modicum 
of flour of wheat! Well may the 
London boys call’ the small new- 
made loaf a “twopenty buster.” 
A sensitive person would burst 
sometimes if he knew what he was 
eating. But of all these, it may be 
gaid that they are in a certain sense 
bona fide adulterations. The per- 


petrators have the grace to deny 
them flatly ; and no baker who has 
any sense of professional decency 


an attractive 
establishment. 


advertises alum as 
speciality of his 
Bat. there is an invention called 
Baking Powder. It is to supersede 
yeast and remove all those diffi- 
culties complained of by inefficient 
housekeepers. It is a very painful 
subject, for it has destroyed my 
faith in home-made bread. I know 
ladies who boast of it, openly and 
shamelessly. In how many fami- 
lies it is used secretly I am afraid 
to think. It is impossible, in prac- 
tice, to ask every mistress of a 
family on whom you depend for 
the time for wholesome food, in the 
Searching formula of Mrs, Wedlake 
before named. “‘Do you use Baking 
Powder yet?” and it poisons all 
one’s innocent enjoyment to fancy 
you detect it in the delusive hot 
Tolls and buttered cakes of which 
you thought you knew the whole 
Manufacture to be above suspicion. 
Fortanately it has an aroma which 
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is seldom mistaken. The same in- 
ventor has also a preparation which 
he declares is “Instantaneous De- 
struction’ to Insect Life.” It is 
merely the Baking Powder, of 
course, under another name. That 
would kill anything, if they could be 
induced to take enough of it. There 
is another patent compound, also 
in powder, of which I would not 
even write the name (if I could 
remember it), lest I should contri- 
bute to spread the knowledge of 
such an abomination. Enough that 
every ounce of it professes to con- 
tain “the virtues of twelve eggs” 
(addled). I have never eaten cus- 
tard since I saw the advertisement. 
Bat it is sad to think that the hos- 
pitable matrons whom you have 
known s0 long, otherwise well- 
meaning women, should be thus at 
the mercy of improvements where 
everything was so good before, 
One lady drove me from her house 
long ago, to her eternal loss, by the 
use of gelatine ; another by the patent 
brandy. When a woman even deli- 
berates upon these things she is lost— 
so far as my society is concerned—ir- 
reclaimably. 

These are some few of the reasons 
why it seems to me, there being no 
immediate prospect of a new infu- 
sion of the barbarian el@ément into 
European society, that a “ Society 
for the better prevention of Inven- 
tions and Discoveries” might put 
in a fair claim for public support, 
Even some of the greatest dis- 
coveries seem to have been strong 
in the elements of evil. What a 
world of unpleasantness would have 
been saved to us here in England 
if Colambus had never discovered 
America ! 
whether cotton (or even tobacco) 
had been anything like an equiva- 
lent. It is only very impatient 
people, like Alexander, who want 
new worlds, The worst of the in- 
ventive principle is, that it never 
knows when to stop. Archimedes, 
not satisfied with puzzling school- 
boys with his forty-seventh pro- 
position, would have coolly pitched 
the whole creation into a vacuom (if 


Tt is a great question / 


; 
/ 
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he could only have found a place 
to stand on, which fortunately he 
did not) just to show his power of 
leverage. Does any one -wonder, 
after that, to find the world fight- 
ing very sby of natural pbhilo- 
sophers? There is a great deal of 
good, as was before observed, in 
the instinct which shows itself ori- 
ginally in all nations, to consider 
such people as knowing more than 
they ought; and it deserves to be 
encouraged, in a modified form, in 
our own generation. I am not an 
advocate for any sudden reaction, 
but shall be content for the present 
with a pause in this mad race after 
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Arrer long delay, doubtless very 
trying to the patience of all con- 
cerned, but not greater than any 
-one knowing the magnitude of the 
work to be done and of the difficul- 
ties to be encountered might have 
reasonably anticipated, the orders 
for the “amalgamation” of the old 
Jocal armies of India with the Line 
have ‘been officially notified in the 
Gazette. And we have now before 
us, in those orders issued by the 
Governor-General of India, and in 
the correspondence of the Secretary 
of State for India in Council, suffi- 
¢ieat ioformation to guide us to a 
right understanding of the general 
scope and tendency of the measure. 
Some details of the scheme are, as 
we write, still subjects of reference 
between the two Governments ; bat 
even these reserved questions will 

robably have undergone final solu- 
tion before this number of Maga is in 
the hands of our readers. 

We make no premature announce- 
ment, therefore, when we say that 
the Indian army is now dead. It 
lives only in the traditions of the 
service and the history of the na- 
tion. A liftle while ago, when argu- 
ments and apologies were sought to 
justify the destruction of an inati- 
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inconveniences, confident that 
society has a little time to think, 
will come to the conclusion, that 


our preparations to make this jour. es. 


ney of life as easily and as pleasant. 
ly as we cap, there are two ways in 
which it is possible to proceed — 

one’ is, to cram your portmanteaug 

and imperials mith, every article. ae 
can and cannot be wanted, and take 

with you as many useless servants ag 

you can afford, and find yourself 

hampered by these aids to travelling, 

at every stage; and the other, to 

shoulder your knapsack, packed op 

homeopathic principles, and go where 

you will, a free man. 





ARMY, 


tution but recently so lusty and full 
of life—so honourable, and so ho- 
noured—it was the fashion with 
speakers and writers of a certain 
class to traduce the character of the 
Indian army, and to declare that 
not only had the “ faithful ‘sepoy” 
become a rebel and a murderer, 

that the European soldier had de- 
veloped into a rioter and & mut 
tineer, and that the European offi- 
cers of the whole Indian army had 
shown themselves to be wanting ia 
discipline and in the power of com 
mand. But this cry, having served 
its purpose, is now, it seems, per- 
mitted to die away into occasi 

indistinct mutterings not of a 

complimentary character, but 

not broadly condemnatory of the 
whole service. The  justificatory 
plea has subsided into a vague ex- 
pression of compassion, indicating 
that the old local army may have 
had its uses, and may have been 
not wholly without merit, but that 
its day had gone by, and that its 
death was only a necessary conse 
quence of the extinction of the Gov- 
eroment which had called it into 
existence. But it is not after this 
fashion that such an institution 98 
the old local army of India ought @ 
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be suffered to go out like a candle 
that has burnt down to the socket. 
We all deplore the great madness 
of (857, than which so far as it 
went, nothing could have been 
worse. It was assuredly a terrible 
blot upon the fair fame of the In- 
dian army; but, at worse, it was 
only the rebellion of a part of that 
army. It is common to write 
and to speak of the outbreak as 
if the whole army had violently 
thrown off its allegiance, and given 
itself up to the wild delights of 
tapise and murder. Bat considering 
the infectious character of this 
disease of mutiny — how the evil 
influence runs, as it were, like a fine 
dlectric fluid, from link to link of 
the great chain—it is subject of ad- 
miration that so large a portion of 
the Indian army remained, through- 
out all that troubled period, trae to its 
alien masters. Nor should it be 
forgotten that even some of those 
rebellious regiments, which died at 
last in such fiery convulsions, had 
years and years, perhaps nearly a 
century, of good and faithfal ser- 
vice written down to their credit in 
the military annals of our Indian 
empire. Let us not forget this. 
Dear old Jack Sepoy has become 
in men’s minds only an accursed 
Pandy. But is this reproach to 
last for ever? In the history of 
many civilised nations there is to 
be found an exceptional period of 
delirium—a reign ef terror — when 
the worst atrocities were committed 
under the influence of irrepressible 
excitement, and men for a time be- 
came brute beasts, delighting in 
the savage slaughter of their kind. 
But these excesses, which have 
not fallen short, in their cruelty 
and their wickedness, of the hor- 
tors with which the memory of 
the last days of the regular native 
army of India is burdened, have 
not stamped an abiding disgrace 
on the nations which perpetrated 
them. They have been regarded as 
brief paroxysms of insanity, entirely 
of an abnormal or exceptional kind ; 
and the nation itself, returning to 
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its former amenities, has been suf- 
fered to resume its old — among 
the recognised civilisations of the 
world. .Is the sepoy, then, never to 
have ebsolution ? Is his “ previons 
good character” to go for nothing ? 
Take him for all and all, he has 
been a good soldier and a faithfal 
servant. The sepoy a of the 
East India Company won its laurels 
upou Matty a hard-fought field. 
Even in the days of its fidelity 
there were writers who declared 
that all our victories in India had 
been gained by the royal army; 
but we have not so read history. 
Not only are our old sepoy regi- 
ments ever to be found, in the 
annals of Eastern warfare, fighting 
side by side with our English 
troops, bearing like privations and 
encountering like dangers, but 
many great military exploits, which 
have tontributed largely to the 
progress of our empire, have been 
achieved by the unaided gallantry 
of the Company’s native troops. 
From the days of Arcot and 
Clive to those of Meeanee and 
Napier, they may be seen doing 
and suffering with and for their 
European comrades, dying with 
them as faithfully and as resolutely 
as if they had served a master of 
the same colour and the same creed. 
Wherever English troops have gone 
in India and the adjacent countries, 
they too have gone; and there are 
pages of history in which it is re- 
corded that they have gone beyond 
them, and done what they could fot 
do. Why, then, should we now 
revile them? Truly, they were 
good soldiers in their day. We 
may sneer at the faithful sepoy as 
at one of the delusions of the oe 
Bat it was not a délusion ; i 
Sepoy was not an impostor. ~ 

therd be any thing to be sneered at, 
it is the preposterous notion that 
he has been for a century’ or 80 
veiling his hatred and bidiog his 
time; that he assamed a mask of 
fidelity only for the purpose of ren- 
dering the coming vengeance more 
terrible and more crushing ; ‘that 
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his only object was that we should 
“Jay our sleeping lives op in his 
arms,” and that we should perish 
thus naked and defenceless. We 
have somewhere seen the case’ of 
the sepoy likened to that of the 
young tiger, which, trained and dis- 
ciplined and fed regularly on mild 
unexciting food, couched by the 
fireside of its English master, had 
licked the hand that -eherished it 
as tamely as any domestic animal, 
until it chanced that the beast’s 
rough tongue broke the tender skin, 
aud then it growled as it had never 
growled befure, and sprang upon 
the man, for it had tasted blood. 
There is much that is pertinent in 
this similitude, for it is as much 
the nature of the Indian army to 
mutiny, as it is the nature of a tiger 
to delight in blood. But the tiger 
was not an impostor. It kissed the 
hand that fed it in unfeigned 
gratitude and fidelity, for its na- 
tural propensities had for a time 
been kept in abeyance by gentle 
treatment, and by mild food given 
at regular intervals, so that the 
animal never knew hunger. And 
thus for a century we kept in abey- 
ance the natural propensities of the 
Indian soldier by kindly treatment 
and regular pay, until in an unhappy 
moment he tasted blood, and then 
he fell upon his master, But every 
English officer who has_ served 
with the native sepoy knows right 
well that he had many good and 
noble traits of character, that he 
was faithful to his employers, that 
he did, when well treated, love his 
English captain ; and there are few 
‘who do not believe that, if trusted 
again, he would be true again, and 
that/ the wickedness of the last few 
yeats was but a passing madness, 
which it may take another centary to 
excite again into the same® ter- 
rible activity. There are old sepoy 
officers, who, having left India before 
the mutiny with strong feelings of at- 
tachment towards their old followers, 
can scarcely believe that all this sad 
history..is anything but a fearful 
dream. 


But whilst we thus deprecate ¢ 
practice of suffering the evil dong. 


the sepoys to live after them, and ; 


of interring their good deeds with 
their bones, we admit that the 
events of 1857-58 clearly indicated 
the expediency of diminishing the 
native army’s ere for evil 

the juxtaposition of a larger pr 

tion’ of European ‘aamma To bold 
India with European troops alone 
was not to be thought of, for, if 
feasible, the country would not 
have been worth holding upon such 
terms. But that there should be, 
after such a terrible warning, at all 
times in the country a larger per- 
manent body of European troops, 
was only a necessary deduction from 
the great fact of the mutiny. The 
most obvious remedy, in such @ 
case, was the extension of the local 
European army. The Company 
had maintained, in each of the 
Presidencies of India, some regi- 
ments of European -infantry, and 
after the breaking-out of the muting, 
some regiments of European cav: 

had been raised. A permanent addi- 
tion to the strength of the force in 
India being needed, the most nate- 
ral suggestion was that the local 
European army should. be increased, 
not that more general - service ie 
ments should be sent to India, to 

recalled at the will and pleasure of 
the Imperial authorities. Indeed, 
it was owing to the pressing require 
ment of the Imperial Government 
that, in the early part of 1857, India 
was so denuded of European troops; 
and not the least pregnant lesson 
taught by the mutiny, was that 
which inculcated the danger of 
placing the military resources 

India in any way, directly or indi 
rectly, at the disposal of the Horse 
Guards and the War Office. But 
nothing is plainer now than that 
the local Indian army was doomed, 
from the very first, in high . places, 
and that all inquiry was a mere pre- 
tence. At first we used to hear of 
the “ Reorganisation” of the Indian 
army, then the word “ Amalgama- 
tion” became one of general accept 
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ance, and now we rather speak of 
the absorption or extinction of the 
Indian army than of anything more 
remote from the actual fact. No- 
thing, indeed, can have been more 
significant than the course which 
the so-called inquiry took. There 
was at first some show of an inves- 
tigation with respect to the best 
means of reconstructing the old 
local army of India, but this soon 
shaded off into an examination of 
the question of amalgamation or no 
amalgamation; and that settled 
upon the most approved Horse 
Guards principle, the inquiry, after 
consideravle loss of time, reached 
the point at which, with such fore- 
gone conclusions, it might have 
legitimately commenced, — namely, 
aconsideration of the best means of 
absorbing the local army of India 
into the Line—of swallowing up the 
old establishment of the Company. 
Fortunately for the promoters of 
this great scheme of extinction, an 
event occurred, at an opportune 
moment, which greatly strengthened 
their hands. By the mismanage- 
on the 


ment of the authorities, 
transfer of the old Company’s army 
to the Crown, just cause of offence 
was given to the European soldiery 
of the local regiments, and they 
stood for their rights with a ten- 
acity which was considered more 


demonstrative of their resolution 
as men than of their discipline as 
soldiers, It is generally acknow- 
ledged nowadays that they had very 
Much the best of the argument ; 
and indeed it may be said that 
the justice of their claims has since 
been practically acknowledged by 

course which has now been 
- adopted on the extinction of the 
local army. But there is no doubt 
that this logical assertion of the 
rights of the old Oompany’s Euro- 

hastened the downfall of the 

army. Whatever the real feel- 
ings which were entertained, the 
real conclusions which were arrived 
at, there were many who were giad 
to cite what they called the Euro- 
pean mutiny asan evidence of the 
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necessity of maintaining only a 
single army, subject to one~ undi- 
viged authority. The tendency. of 
the argument, as we demonstrated 
in a former paper, was altogether in 
an opposite direction. But there 
was something plausible in the pre- 
text, and many who were in search 
of an excuse for shifting their 
ground, who had declared against 
the expediency of . amalgamation, 
and subsequently found the incon- 
venience of the declaration, saw in 
this outbreak an - apology for tergi- 
versation, and ratted without re- 
morse. From that, time .all doubt 
as to the fate of the local army was 
at an end. A _ bill was .hurried 
through Parliament nominally for 
the suspension of enlistment; and a 
committee of officers was appointed 
to consider the best means of carry- 
ing out the scheme of amalgama- 
tion. Then the India Office took 
the matter in hand. The members 
of the Indian Council declared their 
views ; and some at least are known 
to have drawn up protests, weighty 
in fact and solid in argument, 
against the extinction of the local 
character of the Indian army. But 
as far as practical results were con- 
cerned, they might as well have 
endeavoured to _ resuscitate the 
East India Oompany itself. The 
Secretary of State sent out his 
orders to the. Governor-General of 
India, giving that authority certain 
powers of modification and adapta- 
tion; and the Goverhor- General, 
calling in the aid of a special com- 
mittee of experienced officers with 
as little delay as could reasonably 
be expected, perfected and published 
the scheme. 

Little as we can see to justify the 
measure as @ whole, we cheerfully 
admit that all possible praise is due 
to those who have been charged 
with the daty of carrying out its de- 
tails. People spoke at one time some- 
what loosely of the “amalgamation 
scheme,” as though the _ business 
were as easily accomplished as the 
amalgamation of water and whisky 
in a glass of toddy. But the ex- 
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perienced few knew well the diff- 
culties of the task, and the result 
has shown that they have not heen 
exaggerated. That those difficu'ties 
have been even partially surmounted 
is highly creditable to the executive. 
Indeed, there is a general disposi- 
tion on all sides to admit that, the 
measure having been once decreed 
by the Imperial’ Parliament, the 
Indian authorities both in England 
and India did their best to carry it 
out in the manner most beneficial 
to the State, and least injurious to 
individual interests. But it was 
not possible to carry it out in 
such a manner as to give satisfac- 
tion to all persons interested in the 
scheme, and we are prepared to 
hear that many have been injari- 
ously affected by its application to 
their particular circumstances and 
positions, 

Indeed, as we proceed to sketch 
out a rough outline of the scheme, 
it will be apparent to every reader 
that this was almost a necessity. 
The question of the soldiers was 
disposed of with comparative ease. 
There was a large reduction of the 
native army, and the European 
soldiery of the local army were in- 
vited to volunteer into the line, 
bounty-money being paid to them 
as the price of the transfer. Of 
couree, the greater number were 
only too giad to receive this bonus, 
and to live in a continual state of 
intoxication, until it was all spent; 
the rest wefe content to take their 
discharge. It cannot be said, then, 
that any injustice was done to them. 
With respect to the native troops, 
the great bulk of them in the Ben- 
gal army provided for themselves, 
by mutinying, In Madras and 
Bombay the strength of the native 
armies has been considerably re- 
duced; but as every regiment, as 
soon a8 enlistment is suspended, very 
rapidly reduces itself, and as pains 
have been taken in every case of 
disbandment to render it as little 
injurious as possible to the dis- 
charged sepoy, we may hope that 
the amount of injury inflicted upon 
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deserving men has been very’ small, 
But the case of the oticen se 
old local army of India is of amuch 
more complicated character, Jo — 
realise the idea of a body of. effec. 
tive officers, you must presu 

the existence of a sufficient number | 
of regiments to provide commands 

of different degrees for them, Bat 
here the regiments were gone, and 

for a large number of the officers 
there was actually no employment, — 
How, then, were they to be provided - 
for? The great difficulty of amal- 
gamation” lay in the solution of that 
question. 

With respect to the Artilleryand — 
the Engineer regiments of the: three 
Presidencies, the course of procedure 
was comparatively easy. It wasde 
termined that they should become 
component parts of the Royal. Ar- 
tillery and Engineers, but that the 
existing establishments, alth 
reorganised in accordance with 
system of the royal army, should be 
maintained in their integrity, and 
that promotion should go on as here- 
tofore in the several regiments — 
every officer attached to them under 
the old system retaining his status, 
but all future appointments . being 
made to the general body of . the 
Royal Artillery or Engineers, The 
old Indian corps will thus in course 
of time die out. Meanwhile the 
tendency of reorganisation on. the 
European model, is to confer on 
officers of the old Indian Artillery 
and Engineer regiments some. im- 
mediate benefits in the way of ac 
celerated promotion; but to entail 
upon them, by the reduction of the 
number of higher commands, some 
deterioration of prospective advan- 
tages. On the whole, however, 
there is not much room for com- 
plaint. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, to learn that these regiments 
have volunteered almost bodily for 
the royal service; the more espé- 
cially as we understand that, when 
ordered to serve out of India, the 
period of service in Europe or the 
colonies, or in whatsoever country 
they may be posted, will “ count 
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for pension” just as if it bad been 
nt in the Indian Presidency. 

But with respect to the large body 
of officers originally attached to the 
old Company's infantry and cavalry 
regiments, the difficulty was of a 
very serious kind. Not only had a 
considerable number of their regi- 
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mental officer was to obtain. 
Who would voluntari Pre to 
command a company of sepoys’ in 
some remote out-station, if he could 
be invested with almost regal power 
as political agent at some native 
court, or could reside in a good 
house and enjoy good society at 


- 


ments been actually swept away, but @Oalcutta as a member of some well- 


those which remained were, for the 
most part, to be reconstructed on a 
m which contemplated the em- 
oyment with them only of a much 
smaller body of officers than had 
been attached to the regular native 
corps under the old régime. The 
local European regiments were to 
be assimilated to the Line, and ab- 
eorbed into the regular army of the 
Crown; but the remaining native 
regiments were to be fashioned on 
the Irregular system, and to each 
of them only six European officers 
were to be attached. The officering 
of the new Line regiments absorbed 
only a small number of field-officers, 
captains, and subalterns; and for 
the rest there remained nothing but 
the Staff or retirement. Now, with 
respect to the Staff, it is to be 
noticed that the new scheme of 
amalgamation contemplated the 
establishment of a gigantic Staff 
corps, royal warrant for which 
was published some time in advance 
of the rest of the plan. The officers 
attached to the new Irregular native 
regiments were to be accounted as 
on the Staff—so that the means of 
absorbing the effective officers of 
the old Indian army were limited 
to the new Line regiments, and to 
the new Staff corps. 

Such, in rough outline, is the 
scheme of what is called amalgama- 
tion. We may proceed now to ren- 
der it more intelligible to the gene- 
ral reader by supplying a few details. 
Firstly, then, with respect to the new 
Staff corps ; it is to be observed that 
it was at once the commonest and 
the loudest complaint against the 
old Indian army, that its regiments 
were drained of their officers to 
supply the numerous Staff appoint- 
ments, one of which every regi- 


salaried department? The desire 
to escape from regimental duty was 
so natural that no one can reason- 
ably condemn it. Bat the result 
was not, on that account, the less 
injurious to the public service. Not 
that the regiments were thas left 
under-officered, for we are now about 
to attach a much smaller proportion 
of officers to our native corps, but 
because the’ Staff system drained 
the regiments of their best officers, 
and the remainder were continually 
hankering after detached ps 
ment, and taking jittle interest in 
their regimental duties. To obviate 
this state of things, as well as to 
rovide for a large number of 
odian officers, a Staff corps has 
been established, the members of 
which will not be borne on the 
strength of any other regiments, 
but will rise by length of service 
in the corps itself. Of this staff 
corps the officers of the native regi- 
ments are to be members. They 
are to be selected, on account of 
especial qualifications, jast as the 
officers of Irregular corps were se- 
lected under the old system. Re- 
gimental employment with native 
corps will thus become an object of 
ambition, and every regiment will 
henceforth, at all times, be officered 
up to its appointed strength. This 
is a manifest improvement upon the 
old m. Our native regiments 
did not want many, but they want- 
ed good, officers — men who would 
take a pride in their corps, and 
never desire to leave it for other 
employment ; and such men. they 
will have, now that to be attached 
to a native regiment is to be a Staff 
officer, with all the honours aad 
emoluments of the Staff. 
Besides these, the Staff will 
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clude all the different departments 
heretofore known under t com- 

rehensive title —as the Political 

partment, the Public Works De- 
eh &c. --- the corps being 

ivided into three parts, entirely 
independent of each other, for Ben- 
gal, Madras, and Bombay. All pre- 
sent incumbents will have the beng- 
fit of such incumbency ; and, so far, 
we have every reason to be satisfied. 
We believe that nothing could be 
much fairer than the general ad- 
ministration of patronage in India 
under the old system, and that 
the men who now hold offices on 
the Staff — who are in political cr 
civil employment, or attached to 
Irregular corps — are men who have 
fairly earned the distinction by 
their high character and superior 
attainments. Bat we cannot say 
that we have the same confidence 
With. respect to the futare. Under 
the old system, the candidates for 
Staff employment in India were the 
protegés of the East India Com- 
pany, from whom they received 
their first appointments, and it very 
rarely happened that the dispensers 
of patronage in India had any espe- 
cial interest in them. They went 
to India to spend their lives in In- 
dia ; they went because an Indian 
career had been marked out for 
them—not to spend a few years in a 
lucrative appointment, and then to 
hurry home again. It was felt that 
men who bore the burden and heat 
of the day were those best entitled 
to share the special advantages of 
Indian service; and on this and 
other accounts, appointments on the 
general Staff, except in specified ex- 
ceptional instances, were not given 
to officers of the royal service, who 
were in India merely’ as birds of 


passage. 

Bat henceforth the Staff corps is 
to be open to the whole British 
army. ‘The conditions of an ap- 

intment are, that the officer must 

ve served three years with a regi- 
ment, two of which must have been 
in India; and that he must have 
passed the prescribed examination 
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in Hindoostani, The selection of 
officers for the Staff will rest with 
the Governments of India; but “no 
officer serving with any regiment”: jg 
to be detached without the permis. 
sion of the Commander - in - Ghief, 
The language of the general order 
announcing the formation of the 
Staff corps, leaves us in some doubt 
as to whether such appointments are 
to be restricted to officers whuse 
regiments are in India at the time 
of appointment. If this be the. in- 
tention, as it clearly ought to be, 
it is not set forth in the clauses 
(Nos. 79-80 et seq.) of the general 
order prescribing the conditions. of 
appointment to the Staff corps. Ag 
far as we can see, there is nothing 
to prevent an officer who may have 
served two years in India at/any 
former period of his career, and 
who has got up the necessary 
‘‘cram” in Hindoostani, from sli 

ping out of Aldershott or the Cur- 
ragh into some responsible office 
in India. It is true that, in the 
first instance, his appointment to 
the Staff corps is only on ‘‘proba- 
tion ;’ that he serves, as it were, 
experimentally, and that, if the ex- 
































periment be not satisfactory to his 
employers, he may be remanded to 
his regiment, on the gth of 






which he is still to be borne dar- 
ing this year of probation. Bat we 
apprehend that it is only in cases 
of very signal incapacity or glaring 
misconduct that authority of this 
kind will be exercised by Govern- 
ment. And even if the officer 
from Aldershott or the . Carragh 
should be a man of striking cepa- 
city, we should still look upon his 
appointment as highly objection- 
able; not merely because he would 
be wanting in local knowledge and 
experience, but because his nomi- 
nation to the Staff would dishearten 
those who have been endeavouring 
to earn promotion of this kind by 
service on the spot. Under any 
circumstances, we are never likely 
to see again in India, men like the 
officers of the old Company’s army 
—with no thought beyond India, 
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d of their Indian service, and 
desiring uo better inheritance for 
their children ; men who laid their 
bones in the soil, or perhaps lived 
to welcome their grandsons to the 
seenes of their own triumphs. Bat 
there is hope still that, unless the 
army should become even a more 
aristocratic profession than it now 
js, there may grow up in time a 
class of working officers, whose am- 
- bition it will be to be attached to 
regiments serving in India, and who 
will endeavour to qualify themselves, 
by hard service on the spot, for em- 
fazment on the Staff; and, having 

mn once appointed to the Staff 
corps, will look upon their duties 
as the profession of their lives, and 
will not suffer any home-sickness 
to mar their utility as public ser- 
vants. There is hope of this, we 
say, if the avenue to Staff employ- 
ment in India be strictly guarded. 
But if officers not serving in India 
are eligible for such employment, 
because at some former period of 
their lives they may have served 
two years in India—if interest at 
home, in such a case, is ever per- 
mitted to do more for a man than 
service in India—we may be sure 
that all heart and hope will be 
crushed out of the working officers, 
and that they will never develop 
into an enduring class; indeed, that 
when the present stock has died out, 
there will never again be such a thing 
as a genuine Indian officer. 

These remarks apply with equal 
force, mutatis mutandis, to the In- 
dian Civil Service, which is fast 
following the army to the tomb. 
No injurious effects may result from 
throwing open all the civil and mili- 
tary appointments in the gift of 
the Indian Governments to the 

al community of the British 
. if there be any substantial 
guarantee for the nomination to 
such appointments of persons pos- 
sessing the required amount of local 
knowledge and expéfience. As this 

t is passing through the press, 
the means of imposing due limi- 
stations and restrictious upon the 
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fature distribution of Indian civil 
patronage is being considered «in 
the House of Commons; and inas- 
much as the area of selection is 
larger, and the general body of can- 
didates likely to be of a hungrier 
order, the subject of such _restric- 
tions appears to us to be more im- 
portant in its bearing upon the civil 
than upon the military patronage of 
the Indian Governments. We have 
seen what the limitations are in the 
latter case; but we must add that 
there is a further check upon the 
real administration of Indian 
tronage, that every appointment to 
the Staff corps is to be confirmed by 
the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, and that unless confirmed 
within a certain time, it is not to 
take effect. The intent of this is 
sufficiently good; but it is one of 
those checks which is more commend- 
able in principle than effective in 
practice. We believe that it is quite 
sufficient to prevent any gross job, 
but not to secure the general effi- 
ciency of the Staff. 

The Staff corps having absorbed 
a considerable number of Indian 
officers, the absorption by the new 
Line regiments is next to be con- 
sidered. Three regiments of light 
dragoons are to be added to the 
British cavalry, and nine regiments 
of foot are to be added to the Brit- 
ish infantry. These are, of course, 
to be geneval-service corps, officered 
from the old local army. The num- 
ber of officers thus provided with 
regimental duty will be between 
400 and 500. The strength of the 
Staff, including officers of the new 
native regiments, we do not exactl 
know ; but when every post is filled, 
and the new European yes 
provided for, there must still be a 
considerable residue of unemployed 
officers. Now, the hope is that a 
ergs prapertien of these may be 
induced to retire. To strengthen 
the inducements previously exist- 
ing, the home Government, some 
months ago, offered a bonus for 
prompt retirement. Bat they did 
not bid high enough. The offer was 
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limited to £50 a-year to officers of 
all That many officers, dis- 
heartened and disgusted, were eager 
to retire, was certain; bat it may 
be doubted whether the additional 
£50 pension would in many cases 
have stimulated men to retire? who 
would not have retired without it. 
Tt always appeared to us to be a 
mistake. To offer men of all ranks 
and ages the same annual addition 
to their pensions, seemed to indi- 
cate a misunderstanding of the 
business, for which it was not easy 
to account. The elder officers were 
those whose retirement was most 
desired, and yet to them the least 
additional inducement was held 
out. The premium should have 
taken the shape of a percentage 
upon the legitimate pension of each 
rank. To give an annuity of £50 
to a man aged forty, is to give much 
more than the same annual amount 
to a man at sixty, looking at the 
matter both from the donor’s and 
the recipient’s point of view. It 
was patent, therefore, that a rate- 
able addition to existing pensions 
should have been offered in the first 
instance. That it will eventually 
be offered we see little room to 
doubt. It has been recommended 
by the commission appointed in 
Calentta to consider the practical 
details of “amalgamation,” thet, 
starting from a minimum addition 
of £100 a-year to retiring pensions, 
the rates of increase should rise 
from that point in proportion to 
the amount of legitimate pension 
Claimable for different periods of 
service; and we believe that this 
recommendation has the concur- 
rence of the Government of India. 
It now rests with the Secretary of 
State in Council to sanction or not 
to sanction it. We have no doubt 
that, if retirement of a large body of 
Officers at the present time be a 
desideratum, this ‘is the way to ac- 
complish it. But it is not to be 
denied that, when we consider the 
pe on which such a scheme 

based, there are very grave objec- 
tions to it. 
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What it is proposed to do isto 
offer a premium for the withdrawal 
of a large amount of knowled 
and experience from the , 
in order to make way for new and 
untried men. We are, in fact, ep. 
deavouring to detach men from the 
Indian service, just as they have 
come, or are becoming, valuable 
servants. Having paid for them dn 
their crude or apprentice state, ‘we 
are getting rid of them as skilled 
workmen, and entailing upon ‘the 
revenues of India the cost of 
greatly increased pension-list, But 
it is to be said, on the other liand, 
that these men, feeling themselves, 
as it were, swamped and a 
certain that they can never 
occupy their old position, 
mere burdens and excrescences u 
the new system, can never again 
become good, earnest-minded, be- 
cause hopefal, public servants, It 
is painful to contemplate such a 
state of things; but we fear that 
there is no help for it. And on 
the whole, perhaps, it is better that 
men should not remain in “the 
service after they have lost all 
heart and hope—all energy in and 
affection for it. Let us provide for 
as many as we can, in such @ man- 
ner as to render it unlikely ‘that 
they will regret the change; 
having done that, let us give 
rest the option of retirement 
liberal terms, the principle 
that of compensation for loss 
prospects. It appears to us 
there is only a choice of evils, 
that the greater evil of the two 
the continuance on the strength 
the Indian army (in what positi 
we do not exactly see) of a number 
of discontented officers, chafing un- 
der a sense of injustice. We admit 
that the alternative is a melancht 
one, but it is inherent in the scheme 
of “amalgamation;” and we ¢al- 
not help thinking that, the extine- 
tion of the ian army ha 
been devised, ' best thing that 
now can be done is to make our 
old Indian officers as comfort 
able in their retirement as the te 
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yennes of India can afford to make 


“Ag the revenues of India can 
afford” — “Ay, there's. the rub,” 
Everybody knows that India’s great 
difficulty, at the present time, is of 
a financial character. The mutiny 
cost an immense sum of money,’by 
jncreasing expenditure on the one 
side, ond diminishing revenue on 
the other; and the Government 
were obliged to borrow largely to 
make up the deficiency. There was 
no help for it. It was a matter of 
life and death; it was no time for 
gradging or stinting. The British 
army was hired freely for the sup- 

sion of the Indian matiny. 

Yobody complained when India 
was called upon to pay for it. In- 
dia, whatever may be her offences, 
has always paid freely and cheer- 
fally.. England has often thrown 
burdens upon her not properly her 
own, but bas never been asked to 
bear her burdens. Bat although 
India, being in difficulties, consent- 
ed to pay for extrication from them, 
there was no reason why she should 
pay all her life for the expensive 
remedies demanded only by a crisis 
—why the critical state should 
grow into the normal condition of 
affairs, But England having dis- 
covered the benefit, in time of 
peace, of employing a large portion 
of her military forces in India at 
the cost of the Indian revenues, 
will not willingly abandon an ad- 
vantage of so palpable a. kind. It 
being admitted that more European 
troops are required in India, Eng- 
land avails herself of the qgmission 
to lighten her own burdens. And 
why not? it may be said. If an 
arrangement can be made advanta- 
"am alike to the empire and the 

pendency, why grudge the for- 
mer her share of the benefit! 

The answer is, that if the arrange- 
Ment were advantageous alike to 
India and to Kugland, no one would 
grudge England her share of the 
_ advantage But the arrangement 
is one which, however economical, 
seen from the English point of 
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view, is, so far as India is con- 
cerned, wasteful and extrav. t in 
the highest degree. If India, re- 
quiring the aid and_ protection of 
so many thousands of fighting men, 
were called upon to pay for them 
when serving her, there might be 
little to say financially against the 
arrangement. But the complaint 
is, that she is called upon continu- 
ally to pay for a large body of fight- 
ing men who are not serving her. 
It is the waste of. service that he 
deplore’ and resists. The system 
of garrisoping India with troops of - 
the Line involves the maintenance 
of a large body of unserviceable 
troops at sea, on their to 
and from India. This is wasteful 
and extravagant, but it may be said 
that, as they are on their way to 
and from Indian service, and Hng- 
land has no benefit from them, 
India. ought to pay the charge. But 
over and above the number of men 
who will be drawing pay on the 
high seas, there will be another 
large body, comprising the depot 
companies of regiments in India, in 
garrison at home, which, although 
essentially a part of the available 
resources of the empire, are made a 
charge upon the Indian revenues, 
This does not appear to be just; 
and the appearance of injustice is 
greatly aggravated by the fact, 
made known to us in recent. of- 
ficial correspondence laid before 
Parliament, that the Secretary. of 
State for India in Council. has 
protested against the inordinate 
strength at which these depdt com- 
panies are now kept up in time of 
peace, but has not succeeded in 
tarning aside from their purpose 
the authorities of the Horse Guards 
and the War Office. Their object, 
of course, is to make the army esti- 
mates as pleasant .as possible, and 
to lubricate the path of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, by maki 

India contribute largely to the mili- 
tary defence of the British Isles. 
The authorities in India, no less 
than the Indian authorities at home, 
have remonstrated against this in- 
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jastice. The Governor-General says 
truly, in a published despatch, that if 
the income of India is to be made to 
balance its expenditure, there must 
be the strictest economy in England 
as well as in India; and Mr. Laing 
has repeated this with emphatic 
reference to the case of the depdts, 
in his speech on the introduction of 
his budget. We hear by every mail 
of great reductions of military ex- 
wie in India. We have always 
lived such reduction to pe fea- 
sible without any diminution of the 
‘real strength of the empire. But 
it is disheartening to the Indian 
authorities, both abroad and at 
home, to know that al) their efforts 
to bring the military expenditure of 
India within manageable compass 
are thwarted by the efforts of the 
Imperial authorities to throw upon 
India thesburden of supporting as 
large a part of the British army as 
they can make any sort of pretence 
for casting upon the distant depen- 
dency. The struggle thus com- 
menced between Imperial and In- 
dian interests is no light matter. 
Hitherto, it must be acknowledged 
that those who have supported the 
former have been far more unscra- 
pulous, and we mayadd more suc- 
cessful, than the Indian function- 
aries, who, somehow or other, always 
contrive to be beaten in these en- 
counters. Indeed, when we come 
to think more of it, there is nothing 
surprising in this. The Indian 
Minister is but one against many, 
and what can he do against the 
combined influence of the whole 
Cabinet, backed by the Court ? 

We have alluded above to Mr. 
Laing’s observations, in his budget 
speech, upon the depdt system, which 
enables the Imperial Government 
to misappropriate, in so unjust a 
manner, the revenues of India. We 
shall do well to quote his words. 
“Tt is perfectly manifest,” said the 
speaker, “that the officers and men 
belonging to Indian regiments in 
depét at home are as much a reserve 
for England as for India. In the 


event of any sudden and serious 
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danger threatening England, ‘ther 
is no doubt that these troops wo 
be available there, and it is not fair Bea, 
that India should pay the full cost of 
the reserve establishments in Et 
land under such circumstances. 
day is past when England :can con? 
sider India as a sort of milch cbw, on 
which to draw for a little here and 
a little there in order to round an 
English budget or ease an English 
estimate. Strict and impartial jas’ 
tice must be the rule in all money 
matters between England and In- 
dia, if England wishes to get a re 
turn for her capital, which will soon 
amount to £100,000,000, invested in 
Indian securities and railways, and 
if she wishes to see India become 
every day more and more the best 
source of supply for her raw pro- 
duce, and the best market in the 
world for her staple manufactures.” 
“These be brave words”—let bim 
stick to them. India could wish 
nothing better than that Mr. Laing 
should go home and become Ohan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in place of 
Mr. Gladstone. But such jast and 
honourable notions as these, we fear, 
would not long resist the contact of 
Downing Street. It is one thing 
to enunciate such traths in Caleatta, 
another to vaunt them in West- 
minster. An Indian journal, com-- 
menting on this passage in Mr 
Laing’s speech, says —“ These are 
memorable words; and if Mr. Laing 
will persevere in the course he has 
marked out for himself, his mission 
to this country will be one of the hap- 
piest events that has ever befallen 
it. We®honour him for the cout 
with which he bas spoken upon this 
invidious subject. We do not for- 
get that it is easy for the journalist 
to say that which it requires. mu 
moral courage in the statesman 
avow. If Mr. Laing will really idet- 
tify himself with us — and we hail the 
evidence his speech affords that he 
intends to do so—then will his mis 
sion to India be fruitful of more 
blessing to both lands than apy m4 
pointment the mother country b 
yet made.” But the difficulty does 
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not lie in saying such things as 
these—the courage is not demanded 
for such utterances—in Calcutta. 
The difficulty arises, the courage is 
demanded, when the speaker re- 
turns to England, and faces his old 
colleagues in Whitehall. That kind 
of language won’t do at the Trea- 
sary. We really shall honour Mr, 
Laing very much if he makes such 
notes as these reverberate from 
Charing Cross to the Houses of Par- 
liament, shaking the Horse Guards 
on their way. But if he returns 
among us rampant with such hetero- 
déxy as this, will not some means 
of silencing him be quickly found? 
Will he be suffered to speak out 
authoritatively in euch a strain? 
We think it extremely doubtfal— 
so doubtful that, unless he be con- 
verted on his passage home, it 
seems not improbable that on his 
arrival he may be silenced by mak- 
iog him one of the custodians of the 
Indian House in the Council of 
India, or by some equally effectnal 
means of reducing him to barmless- 
ness and quietude, if any means so 
effectual could be found. 

It is the fashion to write and to 
speak scornfully of what is called 
an imperium in imperio, But if the 
Old Hast India Company was cor- 
rectly described by these words, we 
must say that an empire within the 
empire is sometimes a_ serviceable 
justitution. As long as there is a 
separate purse, it seems to be not so 
very preposterous that there should 

& separate power. There was 
something intelligible in Mr. Com- 
pany’s separate purse, and in his sepa- 
rate powers. We could attach some 
clear and distinct meaning to the 
words, “The Revenues of the Hast 
India Company.” But now that 
the revenues have become the re; 
venues of the Crown, and the impe- 
rium in imperio a department of her 
Majesty’s Government, it appears 
to us that the anomalous state of 
things which it was said that the 
extinction of the Company would 
remedy has been intensified and 
perpetuated. The resistance of the 
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Hast India Company to unjust at- 
tempts upon the revenues ‘which 
they administered was a reality. It 
was not always successful, because 
the adroitness of an English Cabi- 
net might sometimes bring about 
an evasion of the spirit of the law, 
whilst maintaining its letter. Every 
one, for example, knows that the 
war in Affghanistan was under- 
taken mainly for Imperial purposes, 
and at the suggestion of the Crown 
Ministers. Every one knows, there- 
fore, that the revenues of the em-. 
pire ought to have borne the pecu- 
niary burden in whole or in part. 
But the fifteen millions of money 
which those calamitous operations 
cost were paid out of the Indian trea- 
sury, because the war was undertaken 
fron? India, and under the immediate 
direction of the Governor-General. 
When at a later period ahe blun- 
derings of some of the diplomatic 
servants of the Crown involved us 
in a war with Persia, the Company, 
warned by that great Affghan 
spoliation, put matters on a right 
footing before they lent their aid, 
and exacted an Imperial guarantee 
for the payment of half the ex- 
penses of the war. The Oom- 
pany had interests distinct from 
those of the Empire, and, what was 
of still more importance, distinet 
from those of the Government of 
the day. It mattered not to them 
whether Whigs or Conservatives 
were in office. If they made a 
stand against unjast encroachments, 
they stood for India, and for India 
only. They were not embarrassed 
and perplexed by. any considera- 
tions of party. But now the home 
Government of India is a depart- 
ment of her Majesty’s Government. 
The Secretary of State for India is 
a member of the Cabinet, and the 
Countil of India is made up of 
fifteen lesser ministers of the Orown. 
The India Office is indeed only a 
part of the great machinery of Im- 
perial Government, and we cannot 
expect from it the independent ac- 
tion which characterised the East 
India Company. There is somes 
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thing naan and above India to 
be considered by such a body. The 
Council is ruled by the Secretary 
of State; the Secretary of State by 
the. Cabinet; and the Cabinet is 
the slave of a parliamentary ma- 
jority. And so Tndia suffers that 
Whigs or Tories may keep their 
places. 

We know that there is a consti- 
tutional fiction that the revenues 
of India are in the custody of the 
Council of India, and that the Se- 
cretary of State has no power to 
dispose of the public money. All 
money grants must, by Act of Par- 
liament, be sanctioned by a major- 
ity of the Council. If the Secre- 
tary of State desires to bestow fifty 

nds upon a deserving individual 
who has rendered some public eer- 
vice, he cannot do it without the 
sanction of the majority of his 
Council. It was intended that this 
should act as a salutary restraint 
upon the power and authority of 
the Minister. But however cogent 
it may be in small matters, involv- 
ing. direct money payments, it is 
wholly. inoperative in respect of 
large appropriations of public money. 
It. is the veriest fiction to say that 
the Council of India have the con- 
trol of the public purse, so long as 
the Secretary of State can decree 
measures which may distarb all 
the finances of India, and plunge 
India into bankruptcy in a year. 
If the Indian Minister can decree 
that any number of regiments which 
Great Britain wishes to be relieved 
of for a time shall be maintained in 
Tndia at the charge of the Indian 
revenues, it is very small consolation 
that he cannot order an immediate 
“money payment of £5 withsut the 
consent of the Council. 

The real evil of the so- ol 
gamation scheme is, that ix  .vral 
. tendency is to swamp India with a 
flood of Imperial selfishness, Kng- 
land is too strong for India. She 
will send to the dependency what 
it does not want, and take from it 
what it. does want. We can see no 
security against upjast 
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ments of this kind. Henceforth jt. 
will be the policy of the Imperial. 
Government, having the game ip: 
their own hands, to turn India to 
the best possible account; and thig’ 
will be done by maintaining a sepa 
rate purse without admittin 
separate power. Whilst the. cry ig, 
“ Perish India, rather than that the, 
Empire should pay sixpence for 
her support!” the Empire is con 
tinually putting its hands into the 
Indian purse, and experimentalising 
upon its powers of endurance. There 
is nothing now between India and 
the Government of the day. The 
Seeretary of State for India in 
Council is as much a part of her 
Majesty's Government, as the Se 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs’ 
or the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Theoretically the Council may be 
intended to act as a check upon the 
Minister of the day, but practically 
it is not so. And, indeed, we can- 
not help admitting that it wonld 
be an unseemly spectacle if the 
Secretary of State and the Coun 
cil were to be continually parad- 
ed before the public as antagon- 
istic institutions—a department of 
her Majesty’s Government divided 
against itself. The only good thing 
that we know of the exclusion of 
members of the . Indian Oouncil 
from Parliament is, that these in- 
ternecine strifes cannot be carried 
on in the councils of the Empire, 
Whatever the Indian councillors 
may say or write, the outer world, 
save in exceptional cases, knows 
little or nothing about it. Praeti- 
cally, the result is that there is 
continual succession of compromises 
—such compromises as generally 
take place between the strong and 
the weak; the Minigter having it 
all his own way in cases in which 
Imperial politics are concerned. 
When it is known that the Cabinet 
is with him, and that the Court 
has a personal interest in the mat- 
ter, what can a dozen or so of 
Indians, however able and experi- 
enced, do to resist such influences? 
They must look for concessions im 
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other directions, where Imperial 
interests are not concerned; and 
there every sagacious Minister will 
be sure to make them, sometimes 
perhaps against his better judg 
ment—and so everybody is kept in 
good humour, and India is milked 
for the sustenance of England. 
What Mr. Laing says about the day 
being passed “in which England can 
consider India as a milch cow, on 
which to draw for a little here and 
a little there in order to round an 
English budget, or to ease an Eng- 
lish estimate,” looks very well in a 
printed speech. Past, indeed! It 
appears to us to have just begun. 
The Council of India, under the 
new military system, ean never pro- 
tect the revenues of India as the 
East India Company did under the 
old. It is not their fault. It is 
the tendency of the system to 
cause them to be overborne, and to 
swamp India, as we have said, with 
a flood of Imperial selfishness, No- 
thing can be more significant than 
this matter of the depdts. It is only 
part of the system that is, and is to 
be. In vain may Indian commis- 
sions repott and recommend; in 
vain may Indian finance-ministers 
make speeches pregnant in fact and 
powerful in argument; in vain may 
Indian Governments, with the same 
force of logic and of rbetoric, write 
weighty despatches to the Secretary 
of State, pointing out the urgent 
necessity of economy in England 
as well as in India. So long as a 
Government, existing by the  suf- 
ferance of a parliamentary majority, 
has the means of making things 
pleasant at home by imposing un- 
jast burdens upon India, those 
burdens will be imposed, and the 
military expenditure of the Indian 
Government will never be brought 
within reasonable bounds. 

Our time and space are both at 
an end. We wish that we could 
look hopefully into the future of the 
Indian service. We can no longer 
write of the India& army; that we 
must regard as dead and buried. 
But work must still be done in India; 
and one great question is, Whether 
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the workmen will ever be what they 
were before? A great deal depends 
upon first appointments. People 
may condemn the so-called “ nepot- 
ism” of the Court of Directors of the 
East India Company, but whether 
the youths whom they sent out were 
selected on public or on private 
grounds, they developed in time the 
right stuff, and might have done 
honour to any patrons in the world. 
This question of first appointments 
is now stated to be under the con- 
sideration of her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. At present all appointments 
to the British army are, of course, 
made at the Horse Guards, and, we 
believe, only by purchase. We should 
conceive it to be a mere matter of 
course that this would continue to 
be the normal state of things, if it 
were not that something of a par- 
liamentary pledge was given, when 
the East India Company was abo- 
lished, that a certain share of Indian 
patronage should be given to the 
children of Indian officers. Whether 
avy provision has been made, or is 
likely to be made, for carrying out 
this promise under the new system, 
we do not at present know; but 
however statesmen of a certain class 
may sneer at Indian traditions, and 
desire to see them obliterated, we 
know nothing of more importance 
to -the permanence of our rule in 
India than that they should be main- 
tained. As long as they are main- 
tained—as long as the men to whom 
we must trust to do our work io 
India have a hereditary and abid- 
ing interest in the country and in 
the people—it will be done well; but 
the accidents of party and place— 
the waifs and strays of ministerial 
or courtly patronage—are not iikely 
to do it well. It is because we do 
not expect again to see upon the 
stage such men as our Lawrences, 
Outrams, and Nicholsons that we 
tremble for the futare of India. 
Brave and excellent men may go out 
to India—as, in past times, some of 
our. bravest and best have gone out, 
“To shed a dozen drops of blood, 
And straight rise up a lord "— 
but they will go only as tourists 
8 
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go, for a “ramble” or a “ scamper,” 
and stay if something turns up. 
They will not, as the Company’s 
officers did of old, take root in the 
soil, It is not to be disguised that 
India is not a desirable place of re- 
sidence. Life in India, especially 
military life, is fall of suffering, 
privation, and danger. Men are 
reconciled to it only by the consi- 
deration that Indian service is their 
profession, and that, whether they 
like it or not, they must adhere to 
it, or be cast desolate and unpro- 
vided for upon the world. The re- 
cent mutiny in India has not ren- 
dered it a more desirable place than 
it was before; and we scarcely think 
that men drawn from the classes 
which at present recruit the com- 
missioned ranks of the royal army 
will turn their thoughts from gene- 
ral service to a life of continual exile 
in the East. If any thing were done 
—and perhaps something may be 
done—to maintain the traditions of 
Indian service of which we have 
spoken above, we should still have 
some hope of the great Staff corps 
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being kept up to the present point 
of efficiency, and of the real, sub- 
stantial work ef India being well 
done as in the old time. Bat will 
not the selfisaness which makes 
India pay for English reserves, 
make India pay also the wages of 
servants selected by the Imperial 
authorities ? 

These are the two great dangers, 
or rather the one great danger— 
Imperial Usurpation, which threat- 
ens the Future of India. Of course, 
it was to have been expected as a 
necessary result ef the extermina- 
tion of the East India Company. 
We do not think that we have ex- 
aggerated the evil, but we heartily 
hope that we have. We are not of 
the number of those who 


* Would rather that the Dean should die, 
Toan their prediction prove a lie.” 


We cordially hope that he may live 
io undiminished vigour and pros- 
perity for many @ year, and many 
along century, in spite of the fore- 
bodings which - at present sit 80 
heavily upon us, 























THE EPIC OF 


Tue Budget has passed, and the 
session is practically at an end. We 
can sum up the result in a single sen- 
tence. As patriots, hardly anybody 
is satisfied; as partisans, nearly 
everybody is pleased. The finance 
and statesmanship of the session 
are disliked even by the supporters 
of the Ministry, and are not to be 
justified even if they should prove 
to be successful. On the other 
hand, the Tories may as _ heartily 
rejoice in their momentary defeat 
as the Whigs do in their unexpected 
victory. 

Victory would have been embar- 
rassing to the Tories. Although 
they form the strongest party in the 
state, and could sustain a govern- 
ment much stronger than the present 
ooe, still, if they desire permanence 
of power, it is their interest to wait 
uotil their forces are further in- 
creased, and until their opponents 
are further reduced. Their star is 
in the ascendant, and their future 
is certain. It is better not to pre- 
cipitate an event which cannot be 
long delayed, and which gmu®t in- 
stal them in office with irresistible 
power. This policy is rendered par- 
ticularly desirable by a variety of 
circumstances, of which we _ shall 
mention only two. The first is, that 
the Whigs, from a long enjoyment 
of the spoils of office, cannot bear 
to be deprived of what they regard 
as their perquisite, and conduct 
their opposition with unusual vira- 
lence. By foul means, if not by 
fair, by dodges, by calumnies, by 
. unnatural coalitions, they will move 
heaven and earth to get back to 
their places. We know of few 
things more disgraceful than the 
manner in which the opposition to 
Lord Derby’s first and second ad- 
ministrations was carried on. We 
do not blame the Whigs for it as if 
it were all owing to Whiggism—it 
is much more due to officialism. 
We dare say that the Tories, though 
they have never been so fond of 
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scandal as the Whigs, might, after 
having been long. habituated to office 
under Lord Liverpool, have treated 
their rivals in somewhat of the 
same spirit at the period of the 
Reform Bill, if their ranks had 
not been effectually broken by the 
extension of the franchise. Unless 
the power of the Whigs is in like 
manner dispersed,. the ‘Tories on 
reaching the Treasury benches must 
face not a fair opposition, but a con- 
spiring faction. That the Whig 
ranks have little cohesion, and must 
in the course of nature be so dis- 
persed, cannot admit of a doubt. 
We anticipate a great triumph for 
our party, and much of it will be 
due to the shortsighted policy of the 
Whigs, which taught them to grasp 
too eagerly at office, and to grudge 
their rivals a fair trial. Their greed 
rendered them repulsive to the 
country, and it also deprived them 
of that healthy discipline of oppo- 
sition in which they might have re- 
cruited their strength and closed 
their ranks. Their position now. is 
such that they must speedily fall to 
pieces, and great will be their de- 
struction. Any attempt to hasten 
that destruction will give them a 
rallying point in a sense of danger. 
The case cannot be better put 

in an illustration suggested by one 
of the most sagacious of the Tory 
leaders. He is reported to have 
said that the Tory Opposition is 
now as it were the heir to a decrepid 
old grandfather, who must soon die 
and leave the heir in undisputed 
possession. But if, not content to 
wait, the young man should murder 
the old one, he would certainly not 
improve his prospect. 

The other circumstance to which 
we referred is connected with the 
foregoing. Considering the tactics 
of the party who style) themselves 
Liberal, it would not have been 
pleasant for the Tories to accept 
of office as the result of a victory 
which, however fairly won, the 
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vituperative genius of the Whigs 
weuld have stigmatised as merce- 
nary. Lord John Rassell’s charac- 
teristic clap-trap declaring that it 
were better for ten Ministries to 
perish than for one to be guilty of 
@ corrupt compact with Irish mem- 
bers, and Lord Palmerston’s more 
polished insinuations against the 
integrity of the Opposition, clearly 
enough indicate what we should 
have to expect had the Government 
that night been in a minority. It 
is really curious to see with what 
facility the so-called Liberal party 
impute the most sordid motives, 
and the most immoral conduct, to 
their adversaries. They themselves 
ere immaculate, they alone have 
honour, they alone have principles. 
Not wishing to judge them harshly, 
we may grant that they are not in- 
sincere in bringing false charges of 
corruption against Conservatives. 
They make the false charges merely 
in that blindness of self-conceit 
which to them, as a party, is the 
most fatal of delusions. They see 
that. Toryism is winning, but they 
do not understand it; they are 
living in a fool’s paradise of confi- 
dence in themselves, and, like old 
women who have not sense enough 
to account by natural causes for a 
given result, they fly to the bypo- 
thesis of witchcraft and devilry. 
The success of the tories is due to 
Satanic influence ; they have a com- 
pact with the Evil One; they have 
sold themselves for power. Mr. 
Disraeli especially is in constant 
communication with the Prince of 
Darkness These ridiculous accu- 
sations, we repeat, are the sure 
signs of decrepitude and _ senility. 
But we must also repeat that they 
are most difficult to encounter, and 
that, like all superstitions, they 
have a wonderful tenacity. It 
would have been a godsend to the 
Whigs if they bad been ejected 
from office through the exertions 
of Father Daly. How the penny 
papers would have wrung the changes 
upon Irish brass! How the hus- 
tings would have been edified with 
sermons on Tory corruption! It 
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would Rs demonstrated, if not in a 
very clear, yet in a very pungent 
bai. ag that the Tories i in 
ceased their opposition to the paper- 
daties the moment that they heard 
of the determination of the Irish 
members to support them. It was 
criminal enough in them to have g0 
much sympathy with Ireland as to 
subsidise the Galway line of packets, 
It would be doubly criminal in them 
to reap the natural reward of their 
sympathy in the votes of Irish re- 
presentatives. It is so difficult to 
deal with such calumnious charges, 
and the Whigs are so unscrupulous 
in their accusations, that it is a 
positive relief for us to know that 
our party is not encumbered with 
a victory which those who excel in 
slander could misrepresent. 

These are party considerations, to 
which we refer chiefly because they 
explain much that may appear an 
omalous in the debates upon the 
Badget. For example, nothing can 
be more amusing than the contra- 
dictory statements of the Opposition 
as to the question, Whether there is 
or is not a surplus. In reality 
there is no surplus. It is only by 
a juggle of words that the figures 
which Mg. Gladstone read off at the 
end of his financial statement could 
be so denominated. Yet whereas 
the rank-and-file of the Tory party 
denied the existence of a surplus, 
the leaders chose to admit it. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made 
a great deal out of this contradic- 
tion, and pretended to discover that 
the Opposition were at loggerhead. 
The explanation of the mystery 
must be clear to all except those 
Whigs who, judging others by them- 
selves, cannot imagine that any, 
body of gentlemen should be so in- 
sane as not to desire office. For the 
reasons we have stated the Tory 
leaders were unfeignedly anxious 
to defer to next session their ad- 
vent to power. They were con- 
tent that the Government of Lord 
Palmerston should remain  undis- 
turbed, and desired only to see Mr. 
Gladstone out of it; or if that were 
too much, to have his Budget recti- 
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fied. But this being their object, 
it was impossible for them to deny 
the surplus, for such a denial would 
have implied a vote of no confidence, 
and involved a change of Ministry. 
The rank-and-file of the party might 
deny it, for they were supposed to 
be speaking each merely his indi- 
vidual sentiments. If the leaders 
denied it, they committed their 
party to a life-and-death straggle 
with the Ministry. To those who 
can look upon politics as a game, 
nothing can be more interesting 
than the situation. It is a fine in- 
tellectual study. The game was 
played on both sides with masterly 
skill. The Whigs carried the day 
in the House of Commons. But 
we believe that their success has 
been dearly bought, for they. have 
lost ground in the country. 

Although we may appear to waste 
time in slaying the slain, and show- 
ing for the thousandth time the 
fallacy of the surplus, yet, for the 
sake of what follows, we must in a 
few sentences remind our readers 
of the facts. Now the first objec- 
tion to the surplus is that, be it 
what it may, it is prodaced by the 
simple process of adding to the 
National Debt. The deficit on last 
year was no less than £2,560,000. 
Mr. Gladstone met that enormous 
deficiency by reducing the balaace 
in the Exchequer to £1,500,000, by 
absorbing to the extent of £600,000 
the fund devoted to loans on public 
works, and by the issue of Exchequer 
bonds, amouvting after certain de- 
ductions, to £460,000. Putting the 
two former items together, we may 
say roundly that he reduced the bal- 
ances in the Exchequer £2,100,000, 
and that he added to the debt of 
the country £460,000. But he con- 
structed his new Budget without 
any reference to this old one. He 
had a surplus the year before last, 
and he carried that surplus to the 
credit of last year. With all his 
contrivances he had a deficit last 
year, and instead of carrying it to 
the debit of the present year, he 
charged it to the permanent debt of 
the country. Well might Mr: Hub- 
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bard say, that such condact is 
pare “s as pyc 2 who, 
whenever he a surplus, s 

it, and whenever he 2 a Teste 
pays it out of capitai. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s defence is that he only did 
what was usual. That is an odd 
Wefence for a man to make who 
professes to be the great reformer 
of finance. He will spend his sar- 
plus and he will pay his deficit out 
of capital because it is the custom. 
We deny, however, that there is any 
fair precedent for the course which 
he has adopted. There is no in- 
stance of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer postponing a debt created 
by his own tampering with the re- 
venue, and postponing it for the 
purpose of making further redac- 
tions in the revenue. The only 
case in point which Mr. Gladstone 
could fix upon was that of Sir 
George Lewis, who at the conclusion 
of the Russian war manipulated the 
Badget of 1857, proposing in it a 
large reduction of taxation, without 
reference to the considerable deficit 
of the previous year. It is not @ 
case in point, however. That wasa 
deficit produced, not by a failure of 
revenue, but by an extraordinary 
war expenditure. All oar National 
Debt is made up of war expenses, 
Bat the principle is new to us that 
a deficit in the revenue of one year 
is to be added to the National Debt 
at the time when the revenue of 
the following year is equal to the 
discharge of it. 

Nor is it only on this ground that 
the reduction of the paper-cuties was 
to be regarded as an act of financial 
profligacy. Mr. Gladstone counts - 
upon receiving £750,000 as part of 
the Ohinese indemnity. He also 
counts upon not paving to pay an- 
other £750,000, being that part of 
the Chinese vote of last year, which 
has not yet been called for, and 
being a sum quite separate from the 
£1,000,000, voted in the present 
year for the Chinese war. In point 
of fact, that £750,000 voted, but 
not expended, last year, does not 
show at all in the estimates of the 
current session. Here, then, in 
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connection with China alone, is 
£1,500,000 which is doubtful. One 
half of it'we may never receive, the 
other half we may have to pay in 
the course of the year. Over and 
above this, not only is trade dull 
throughout the world, {and therefore 


our Customs revenue endangered,” 


but we must insist upon it that the 
state of America ought to inspire 
every prudent financier with~ cau- 
tion. It was but the other day that 
the Government sent out three thou- 
sand men to garrison Canada; our 
cruisers are on the alert; our ships 
on the American waters have been 
multiplied ; and the tone of feeling 
towards this country expressed in 
the Northern States is as bad as it 
can be. It is even stated that pro- 
bably the best mode of preserving 
the Union would be to pick a quarrel 
with the Britishers. Surely the 
precautions which it is necessary to 
take in order to guard against any 
such eventuality, must considerably 
add to our expenses, Nor is this 
all. We conjure up no mere bug- 
bear when we say that the cotton 
crop is in danger, and that the fail- 
ure of it would be calamitous to this 
country. The correspondence on 
this head from the other side of the 
Atlantic is very ominous. We are 
told that, notwithstanding the con- 
fidence of the Southern gentlemen, 
the slaves, upon whose exertions 
the cotton crop depends, are not to 
be trusted. We are also told that 
the word is passed from mouth to 
mouth, “The war depends upon 
supplies; we are short of supplies 
hitherto obtained from the Northern 
and Western States; let every pa- 
triot see to it that he cultivates less 
cotton and more corn.” Now we 
do not say that al} these evil fore- 
bodings will come true, that we 
may not get cotton from another 
quarter of the globe, nor that, if 
oar commerce with America be 
stopped, there may not be some com- 
pensation in the advantages which 
our carrying trade will obtain all 
over the world. But we do say 
that there is ample reason why we 
should have paused before cutting 
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the throat of a large and increasing 


revenue. When our Customs are 
endangered by the failure of trade, 
is this the time to throw away our 
Excise? When Lancashire is menac- 
ed with the failure of the cotton crop, 
and with the famine which must be 
the consequence of a short supply, 
is this the time to insist upon a re- 
duction of the paper-duties, and to 
refuse a reduction of those tea-duties 
which weigh upon the chief luxury 
of the working classes ? 

The fallacy of the surplus is so 
palpable, and the doubtfulness of 
the chances to which the finance 
minister trusts are co evident, that 
everybody saw how invincible would 
be any attack upon the Budget 
which would give it a direct contra- 
diction. This would have raised 
the real question—ay or no, is 
there a surplus? The case is s0 
clear, that had that question been 
authoritatively proposed to the 
House of Commons by a party ready 
to take their stand upon it, only 
one answer could have been vouch- 
safed. It did not, however, suit 
the plans of the Tory leaders to 
fight this real question. The con- 
sequence was, that they had to play 
what is always the most difficult 
game in politics—to raise an issue 
upon @ secondary question, and to 
make a show of giving up the pri- 
mary.one. They give up the point 
of principle in order to contest a 
point of detail. In one word, they 
finessed. The result showed that 
the chances of this line of policy 
being successful were so great, that 
they were justified in adopting it, 
if we consider the importance, from 
a party point of view, of keeping 
Lord Palmerston in office for some 
little time longer. Whatever be 
his merits as a statesman, there can 
be no doubt that he is an admirable 
warming-pan. Tbe total result of 
the battle on the Budget is, that the 
Opposition have succeeded in dis- 
crediting, but not in defeating, the 
Ministry. And one of the most 
striking lessons which it teaches is 
the difficulty of managing a parlia- 
mentary side-wind, together with 
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the immense advantage acquired by 
every man who is ready to make 
sacrifices for his opinions. Mr. Glad- 
gtone was ready to sacrifice his office 
rather than forego the repeal of the 
paper-duties, and he forced that 
measure upon most unwilling col- 
leaguer. The Tories tried to defeat 
the most obnoxious clause of his 
Budget, while they were avowedly 
indisposed to make the sacrifice of 
accepting office. They proclaimed 
aloud their unwillingness to displace 
Lord Palmerston. Mr. Disraeli al- 
most entreated the noble Premier 
not.to resign if he should happen to 
get a fall. The consequence was, 
that thongh the tactics of the party 
were all but successful, they wanted 
momentum enough to be completely 
so. The last division showed a ma- 
jority for the Government of no more 
than fifteen. To vunderstand the 
worth of that small victory, it must 
be remembered that no less than 
twenty-four members of the Tory 
party absented themselves from the 
division. 

The least satisfactory result of the 
Budget campaign is not that the 
Opposition has failed, for that we 
hold to be a positive gain to the 
Tory party; nor is it that the paper- 
duties have been repealed, for 
though we are convinced that their 
abolition is in the present state of 
the revenue an act of supreme folly, 
yet it is not unattended with certain 
advantages, and considering what has 
already passed in the House of Com- 
mons, it must sooner or later have 
been conceded; but it is that a man 
like Mr. Gladstone, who is bidding for 
the lead of the Whig party, should 
have the prestige of carrying out a 
second time, against the convictions 
of the House of Commons, a most 
profligate system of finance. It is 
a great triumph to him. Political 
motives are soon forgotten, and the 
results only remain. It will be for- 
gotten that Mr. Gladstone owes his 
triumph to the complications of 
party. It will be remembered only 
that he fought a great battle and 
won the victory. The Red Indian 
of debate has one more feather on 
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his head, and one more scalp in his 
belt. In spite of diminished majo- 
rities and the altered feeling of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Gladstone 
by such a success is likely to be 
hardened in his vices; and his ad- 
mirers, of whom he has not a few, 
will learn to have confidence in 
his most extravagant pro osals, and 
in his power of sustained fighting. 
He certainly fought his battle with 
great courage, with marked ingenv- 
ity, and with inexhaustible  elo- 
quence. Only on one occasion did 
he seem to despond. It was on that 
last night when the repeal of the 
paper-daties was finally decreed by 
the slender majority of fifteen. By 
the time he rose in the Honse it 
was pretty generally understood 
that the Government were to win. 
Whispers of the calculated numbers 
were passed from side to side. But 
the tone of the Chancellor cast a 
doubt on all these calculations. He 
ceased to attack, and was. reduced 
to apology. Itis part of his system 
of oratorical defence to pursue the 
enemy and to turn defence into 
attack. A rapid speaker who never 
gives his hearers time to think can 
make a tremendous effect by such 
a system of rejoinder. this 
occasion, however, the Chancellor 
abstained from retort, avd was 
simply apologetic. Then, for a 
wonder, his manner was confused, 
and his speech rambling. He 
caught at straws; he was irritated 
by interruptions; he went off from 
these interruptions into endless di- 
gressions ; he spoke as if he were 
to be beaten ; and he craved the in- 
dulgence of the House for the 
length of his speech, seeing that, 


-however the vote of the night 


might affect others, for him it could 
have but one constraction — that is 
to say, it, would compel him to 
resign. On most other occasions 
he showed indomitable spirit, and 
sometimes that passion which is 
not without influence on the most 
cool-headed body of men in the 
kingdom. The paroxysm of passion 
to which he gave way on the night 
after Lord. Derby’s great speech at 








the Mension House — the night 
when the Budget obtained its first 
majority of eighteen—was one of 
the most remarkable displays ever 
witnessed in the House of Com- 
mons. He actually swore at the 
Opposition. He said he would not 
swear. He said he could not be 
guilty of breathing the very uncivil 
wish contained in the impreeation 
which he suggested. But as every- 
body is aware, this declining to use 
a certain phrase is only a delicate 
way of using it. Mr. Gladstone, in 
fact, adopted the meaning, if not 
the words, of the exclamation— 


“Lay on, Macduff! 
And damned be he that first cries ‘ Hold ! 
enough !’” 


It is remarkable that these are 
the words of a desperate man who 
was about to lose his head. They 
were, in like manner, suggested at 
the commencement of the evening 
by Mr.. Gladstone, in the full con- 
sciousness that he was on his last 
legs, and that nothing could save 
him but a show of the most auda- 
cious front. 

He has never indeed been rivalled 
for gah might even say, un- 
scrupt@ous audacity — of argument, 
and there is no man like him for 
making the worse appear the better 
cause. He sticks at nothing. Just 
as last year he showed that the 
increase of the spirit-duties was 
demanded by a regard to morality, 
so this year he would have it 
that though the repeal of the 
paper-duties would not benefit the 
ultimate consumers, but only the 
peony journals and _ tradesmen, 
still that was nothing against it, for 
the object of reducing duties was. 
not to benefit the consumer, but 
to stimulate trade! In like man- 
ner, his objection to the reduction of 
the tea-duties was not only an illus- 
tration of this newly discovered prin- 
ciple ; it was in flagrant and violent 
contradiction of his own fiery invec- 
tives in a previous year against Sir 
George Lewis, who refused to re- 
duce them. When Sir George Lewis 
retained the war duties on tea, it 
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(July, 
was the violation of a pledge—g 
deed of darkness which showed thet 
the Government did not understand 
the true interests of the péople—a 
gross dereliction of principle which 
Mr. Gladstone for one could not 
sanction, no, not for a moment, 
Could anything be more slippery? 
We will give one more example of 
slippery statement which is worth re- 
cording, because, although the point 
‘in dispute is small in itself, it is ex- 
ceedingly characteristic of the Chan- 
cellor. We refer to his statement 
as to the difference of revenue in 
the years 1859-60 and 1860-61. . He 
said that the year 1860-61 was for 
every | gene purpose shorter by 
three days than the year 1859-60, 
“Tt was shorter in this way: 1859-60 
was a leap year, which accounts for 
one day, and 1860-61 was in the 
predicament —- most happy with re 
ference to our other interests, but 
not favourable to the interests of 
the revenue—of both commencing 
and ending with a Sunday. By 
means of this extra Sunday there 
was a loss of a clear day’s pay ; and 
the third is accounted for by the 
circumstance that in the course 
of the year 1860-61, there fell two 
Good Fridays. After saying, how- 
ever, that two Good Fridays fell to 
our lot in the year 1860-61, I may 
mention to the committee that in 
the present year 1861-62, there is 
no Good Friday at all.” And then 
he went on to say, that the deduo- 
tion of these three days’ revenue 
represented a sum of £300,000. 
Nothing can be plainer than this 
statement. It is impossible to mis- 
understand it. An extra Sunday, 
an extra Good Friday, and the want 
of an extra day in February, made 
the difference of £300,000 between 
the year 1860-61 and the previous 
year. The statement was received 
with titters, was ridiculed every- 
where as indicating the straw-split- 
ting character of the man, in 
particular was pooh-poohed by Mr. 
Thomas Baring. : Mr. Gladstone in 
reply made a most astounding ex- 
planation. He said, “The hon- 
ourable member for Huntingdon 
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was facetious on the subject of the 
remarks I had made about Good 
Friday and Easter Sunday. He said 
that people eat on Good Fridays and 
Sundays as well as on other days, 
but the honourable gentleman en- 
tirely misunderstood my statement. 
It was that the last three days of 
the financial year had been days on 
which business was suspended, and 
that the consequence had been, not 
that there was nothing ready for 
consumption upon those days, but 
that what was brought into the 
country upon those days could not 
be cleared, and the revenue arising 
from it fell upon the first days of 
the present year.” This statement 
may pass on its own merits, but it 
cannot for an instant be accepted 
as an explanation of the previous 
statement to which it stands in ir- 
reconcilable contrariety. In this lat- 
ter statement the Chancellor says 
that the three days from which the 
revenue suffered were Good Friday, 
Easter Sunday, and the Saturday 
intervening — the last three days of 
the financia] year, the Customs reve- 
nue accruing from which could not 
be collected till the first days of the 
current year. But in that case, 
what has leap- year to do with the 
calculation? Or what was the use 
of referring to two Good Fridays 
and two Easter Sundays? One 
Good Friday and one Easter Sun- 
day are enough, if only they fall 
with the intervening Saturday on 
the last three days of the year. The 
fact is, that it was not Mr. Baring 
who misunderstood Mr. Gladstone, 
bat Mr. Gladstone who had misun- 
derstood the heads of his depart- 
ments; and the contradiction be- 
tween his first statement and his 
second is chiefly interesting as an 
illustration of his extreme slipperi- 
ness in argument. It is impossible 
to fix his own words upon him. 
He denies them. He eats them. 
He has always a little bottle of some 
mucilaginous compound on the table 
before him, which he tosses off in 
the midst of his speaking, some- 
times in the middle of a sentence, 
a8 @ coachman tosses off his dram. 
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It lubricates not only the speaker's 
throat, but also his words, which 
are the oiliest and slipperiest ever 
heard in the House of Commons. 

If it be far from satisfactory to 
know that so wild a financier and 
so reckless an orator has succeeded 
by his arts in carrying through the 
House of Commons an unsafe Bud- 
get, and has thus acquired a prestige 
to which he is not entitled, there was 
one discovery made in the Budget 
debates which may serve as an anti- 
dote to this bane. If Mr. Gladstone 
was gathering his laurels, there was 
another financier, trained in the 
same school of statesmanship, who 
proved for the first time his ability 
to give him a fall. The position 
taken by Sir Statford Northcote, on 
the one side of the House, is as re- 
markable as the position permitted 
to Mr. Gladstone on the other. Sir 
Stafford has little of the Chancellor's 
passion ; and, though he speaks well, 
is not to be compared with Mr. Glad- 
stone as an orator. But as a finan- 
cier his superiority is indubitable. 
His financial expositions are as clear, 
though not so flowery, as Mr. Glad- 
stone’s; his mastery of details is 
complete; he is extremely ready in 
reply; and it is enough to say that 
the Opposition correctly estimated 
his powers whem they pitted him 
against Gladstone himself. On him 
fell the chief burden of dealing with 
the arithmetic of the Budget, while 
Mr. Disraeli confined himself chiefly 
to the political questions involved 
in it. What was perhaps most con- 
spicuous in Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
speeches were the accuracy of his 
statement, the candour of his senti- 
ment, and the solidity of his views. 
All this showed in most favourable 
contrast to Mr. Gladstone, and took 
with the House of Commons. We 
really cannot remember the name of 
any statesman who has made in @ 
single session so great an advance 
as the late Secretary of the Treasury. 
Previously he was allowed but a 
secondary position in debate, and 
in that position he was known as 
an able but dull speaker, whose 
speeches it would be more profit- 
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able to read than pleasant to hear. 
Assigned the post of honour in 
the financial debates, he shone; the 
House of Commons never thinned 
when he rose, but rather filled; and 
he never once spoke without giving 
the Budget and the Chancellor fatal 
throsts. The authority thus ac- 
quired by a sound financier is, we 
say, some recompense for the tem- 
ag triumph of Mr. Gladstone. 
ir Stafford Northcote will prove 
to be a most valuable auxiliary ; 
and in spite of Mr. Gladstone’s 
declaration that there can be no 
more ambitious or comprehensive 
budgets, from which we might 
infer that finance will henceforth 
move on smoothly, it is likel 
that his assistance will be muc 
needed. When Mr. Gladstone made 
the sweeping assertion that there 
can be no more ambitious budgets, 
we can only remember that he has 
hundreds of times made equally 
sweeping assertions which have 
roved to be false, and which he 
as seen fit to repudiate. For the 
fatare, when he makes a sweeping 
assertion, we shall begin to think 
that the opposite must be true. In 
the present case, however, he gave 
a reason for his statement. He said, 
in that apology for himself, delivered 
on the occasion of the last debate on 
the Budget, that the repeal of the 
paper-duties was the last sacrifice to 
the freedom of trade. It was the 
closing of the chapter. There were 
no more restrictions to be removed. 
Protection was all gone, Finance, 
therefore, was perfected, and there 
could be no more grand and compre- 
hensive budgets. The reason refutes 
itself. It is not,the case that all 
restrictions are removed. There are 
duties on tea, on sugar, on malt, on 
spirits, on tobacco, even on corn, 
which the ambitious Chancellor may 
choose to remove. There are not 
many articles on which he can re- 
move the duties, but he can raise the 
broad question as to the incidence 
of taxation, how far it should fall on 
the rich, and how far on the poor, 
how far it should be direct, how far 
indirect. We cannot help thinking 


that if Mr. Bright, who propounded 
some peculiar doctrines as to the 
imposition of a tax to the extent of 
8s. per cent on all realised pro 
were Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he would project a very comprehen- 
sive Budget. So would any of the 
financial reformers of Liverpool, at 
the head of whom stands a namesake 
of our Chancellor, Mr. Robertson 
Gladstone. While such men exist, 
while they have a chance of coming 
into office, and while we see that Mr, 
Gladstone is gradually approximat- 
ing to their views, it is nonsense to 
tell us that ambitious budgets are 
impossible, for protection is no more, 
Ambitious budgets we expect, as 
long as there are ambitious Chan- 
cellors ; and we rejoice to know that 
there are men rising in the House 
of Commons able to deal with these 
budgets as they deserve. 

On one strong point in these dis- 
cussions we have not yet said a 
word. We refer to the settlement 
of the feud between the two Houses 
of Parliament as to their respective 
rights and privileges in financial 
legislation. The sting of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Budget speech was in the 
tail of it, and was exhibited in one 
small sentence. He had for three 
hours amused the House of Com- 
mons with a florid exposition of 
our financial necessities, and when 
everybody fancied that he had little 
more to say and was about to sit 
down amid the shower of+ roses 
with which he usually strews bis 
perorations, he announced in 
quietest manner the order in which 
he intended to lay his plans before 
the House. He would first pro- 
pose a series of resolutions, and 
then he would work all these re 
solutions into a single bill. He 
made no reference to the House of 
Lords, and there were few persons 
who at the moment saw that, by 
the instrament of a single bill, the 
wily Chancellor intended to float 
the Upper House. His proposition 
was indeed strictly legitimate, 
whether the conduct of the House 
of Lords last year were “a gigantic 
innovation,” or were, as we believe, 
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according to rule, Mr. Gladstone’s 
pill could not affect the precedent, 
put only steered clear of it. The 
precedent is there established for 
ever; the gigantic innovation is 
unredressed ; and the House of 
Commons has done no more to 
assert its rights than the little boy 
who, on being told that he must 
not say naughty words, silently 
moves his lips as if the naughty 
words were there. The triumph 
which the supporters of Mr. Glad- 
stone have thus secured, is one of 
the smallest that can be conceived. 
If it satisfies the wounded vanity 
of the House of Commons, we are 
glad to hear it, and have some 
cause to congratulate ourselves on 
the moderation of our public men. 
It would have been but graceful if 
the Government, since they chose 
to reap the benefit of the wise 
legislation of the House of Lords 
in last session, had refrained from 
asking the Peers to repeal the paper- 
duties in a manner which exhibited 
irritation rather than gratitude for 
the benefit conferred. But it is 
the misfortune of a weak Govern- 
ment that it cannot afford to be 
magnanimous. It is a sign of weak- 
ness that it should be irritable. 
Nothing is more true than the 
Scripture—“ To him that hath shall 
be given, and from him that hath 
not shall be taken that which he 
seemeth to have.” It is the fate 
of a weak Government to grow in 
wéakness, and of a strong Opposi- 
tion to grow in strength, We do 
not know whether in the records of 
any session of Parliament a Govern- 
ment was known to have sustained 
80 many and so humiliating defeats 
as the present one. Their support 
of any measure has almost always 
been disastrous. And it was not 
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merely on questions which perhaps 
never came before the Government 
collectively, and upon which some 
individual minister may on the 
spur of the moment have indicated 
the opinion of himself and his 
colleagues, that they suffered de- 
feat ; they were defeated on Cabinet 
questions. The decision on the 
Galway Contract was not that of a 
particular minister, it was a de- 
cision reviewed and confirmed by 
the Cabinet. They adopted it in 
all its force. Yet a few nights after 
the repeal of the paper-duties had 
been decreed by the House of Com- 
mons, the Government were forced 
to eat their leek, and to accede to 
the motion of Mr. Gregory that a 
select committee should be appoint- 
ed to inquire into the wisdom of 
the decision at which Ministers had 
arrived. Mr. Disraeli did not miss 
the opportunity, but distinctly 
pointed out that here was a ques- 
tion of confidence, and yet the 
Government meekly consented to 
let a select committee question its 
decision and override its policy. 
It was a just retribution and a 
symptom of inevitable decay. It 
was the former, for it amounted to a 
confession that, after all their calum- 
nies,* there was a case for inquiry ; 
that the Tories might not have 
been so very far wrong, nor the 
Whigs so rigidly correct, as had 
been imagined. Indeed, after the 
statement of Lord Eglinton in the 
House of Lords, when the question 
of the Galway Contract came on for 
discussion there, it would be impos- 
sible for any but interested place- 
hunters to cast a reflection upon 
the conduct of the Tory Govern- 
ment, which is responsible for the 
subsidy. The best and most popu- 
lar viceroy that Ireland has ever 





* Mr. Disraeli showed with great force that slander has been one of the chief 
weapons used by the Whigs against the Tory party for the last ten years. The 
Liberal newspapers were silly enough to reply that Mr. Disraeli was the last man 
who ought to have brought that accusation against the Whigs, for he himself owed 
his first success in politics to his satirical genius displayed in the celebrated attacks 
against Peel. But that reply only proves the truth of Mr. Disraeli’s accusation, for 
it proves that the Liberals do not understand the difference between invective and 
slander, sarcasm and defamation. The Whigs have a right to calumniate because 
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had, Lord Eglinton, “had no hesi- 
tation in saying, that he approved 
the Galway Contract from the first, 
and that he was mainly answer- 
able for it.” He then described, 
in his own frank way, the various 
steps by which he, as Lord - Lieu- 
tenant, was led to recommend the 


Galway line of packets to the Trea-’ 


sury; and his speech is so able, 
that we could wish he contributed 
more frequently to the debates ia 
Parliament —so conclusive, that "it 
leaves little to be said on either 
side of the question. We woald 
hope that by this time the calum- 
nies of the Whigs, in reference to 
the Galway Contract, have been not 
only scotched, but killed, and have 
lost their interest. If it is not so, 
however, we are content to refer the 
disputant to Lord Eglioton’s short 
gpeech, which will be found in the 
. Times of June 4th. 

The consent of the Government to 
Mr. Gregory’s motion was not only 
@ just retribution for their slanders ; 
it was, we have said, a symptom of 
inevitable decay. The humiliation 
of conceding the committee was so 
great, that nothing but an over- 
whelming Opposition could have in- 
daced them to yield. The Opposi- 
ticn has indeed become overwhelm- 
ing, partly through the gain of the 
Tories in recent elections, partly 
through the dissensions of the 
Whigs in the House of Commons, 
and the imbecility of their policy. 
Their financial policy has disgusted 
all pradent men; their party man- 
agement has driven their Irish 
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friends into open rebellion. Last 
of all, the division om the bill 
for the abolition of church - rates 
shows triumphantly how the car. 
rent of principle has set. he 
triamph, indeed, of the Tory party, 
in that division, is much greater 
than appéars at first sight from the 
numbers. It is doubtless a great 
thing that, after the successes at- 
tained in session after session 

the enemies of the Church, they 
should now be driven back g0 
effectually that they cannot get 
their bill passed through the House 
of Commons. Bat there is more 
to be said of the Tory victory, and 
the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mnns said it. He stated that he 
gave his vote with the Noes, be 
cause he had observed that, thou 

the numbers in the division list 
were equal, a majority of the mem- 
bers were in favour of a settlement 
of the question different from that 
of Sir John Trelawney’s bill. Vir- 
tually, therefore, the opposition to 
the views of the Liberation Soci 

was greater than appeared. It 

an immense triumph, which shows 
most forcibly that the country is 
with the Opposition, and that the 
Tory reaction is becoming strov 

and stronger. It has astounded 
the Whigs, who, perhaps, will now 
learn humility, and begin to be 
lieve that the success of the Tories 
has some little foundation in pria- 
ciple. It will incite our political 
friends to renewed efforts, and pre- 


lade the way to still more signal 
victories. 
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THE DISRUPTION OF THE UNION. 


We are doubtfal whether the in- 
dignation of the American Union- 
ists at our imputed want of sym- 
pathy is simulated or real. It is 

ible that they expect to find a 
ery 80 popular as abuse of England 
is sure to be very convenient at the 
present juncture. But we are as- 
sured by journals and correspond- 
ents that the feeling of injury is 
universal, and that no subsequent 
policy which we may adopt, and 
which may be more in harmony 
with their sense of what is due to 
them from us, will avail to restore 
us to their favour. And prepared 
as we are to allow for the inevitable 
supremacy of passion over reason 
in a time of national agitation, and 
in a country where the impulses of 
the many swamp the logic of the 
few, we think the present outcry 
unreasonable beyond all precedent. 
For in what cause are our sympathy 
and co-operation demanded? Not 
in the cause of the happiness or 
welfare of the American people: for 
these our friendly feelings might 
have been reasonably invoked ; but 
it has never been shown that these 
are threatened by secession. It is 
demanded of us that we should be 
as anxious as Americans themselves 
are for the stability of their political 
institutions. And, even in this 
case, we are not called on to sym- 
pathise with the American people, 
but with one section of the people 
against another section equally en- 
titled to our regard, which declares 
that a continuance of the Union is 
contrary to its interests and happi- 
ness, ‘Thus the only way in which 
we could meet the requirements of 
the North would be by aiding nine- 
teen millions to maintain a confed- 
eracy from which nine millions are 
anxious to withdraw. Before such 
claims can be recognised, it must 
be shown that secession is contrary 
either to the interests of the Ame- 
rican people, to our own. interests, 
or to some great priociple of 


right ; and, until this is done, they 
would, in any case, be unreason- 
able, but in the present case espe- 
cially so. For the Union was framed 
on the rains of British authority; 
and, to judge from the language 
used by Americans ever since, 
they consider the establishment of 
their independence as the issue 
from a gloomy and grinding tyranny 
into perfect freedom. If the jubi- 
lant outcries which, from that time 
to the present, have resounded, in 
and out of season, through the 
States, without any risk of producing 
satiety, at least at home, are to 
be accepted as evidence of the facts, 
it would appear that England’s rule 
of her colonies was an oppressive 
and barbarous despotism, and that 
freedom existed there only in the 
breasts of a suffering people till the 
happy moment, when, flinging off 
the yoke, the new nation sprang 
forward on its unrivalled career, 
leaving its ancient oppressors im- 
measurably behind in all that con- 
stitutes the greatness and happiness 
of a people. This is what Ameri- 
can oratory, parliamentary stump, 
or post-prandial— what American 
newspapers, American histories, and 
American demeanour generally — 
have meant in their incessant and 
innumerable references to their con- 
dition as a colony, and as an inde- 
pendent nation. In these senti- 
ments England has good-nataredly 
acquiesced ; at least, she has not 
set herself in any way to contradict 
them. Yet, while granting that 
the extent and importance of the 
transatlantic colonies were such 
as to entitle them to an indepen- 
dent existence, that they have 
grown great and prosperous in 
independence, and that the separa- 
tion is to be lamented neither by 
them nor by us, yet it cannot be 
supposed that we have heard with 
particular pleasure the vaunts, the 
glorifications of themselves, and 
the depreciation of European in- 
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stitutions, that always accompany 
those never-ending declarations of 
independence which Americans of 
every degree imagine themselves 
entitled to fling in the face of 
the universe, and especially in the 
face of England. No _ English- 
man believes that George IIL. 
was a reckless and cruel tyrant 
who wished to reduce his colonies 
to slavery. Nobody who is not an 
American believes that the Repub- 
lic shows at all points a resplen- 
dent superiority to the English 
monarchy. People may even be 
found, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
who doubt whether the States of 
America ever enjoyed such true 
freedom and happiness as under 
British rule, and who, judging from 
the course of American history and 
English history since the establish- 
ment of independence, see in that 
event no special cause for congratu- 
lation. It is precisely because we 
do not share the admiration of 
America for her own institutions 
and political tendencies that we 
do not now see in the impending 


change an event altogether to be 


deplored. In those institutions and 
tendencies we saw what our own 
might be if the most dangerous 
elements of our Constitution should 
become dominant. We saw demo- 
cracy rampant, with no restriction on 
its caprices. ‘We saw a policy 
which received its impulses always 
from below. We saw the wisdom 
and moderation of the nation tossed 
like weeds upon the popular surges. 
It is sufficient that we listened 
without anger to the boastings, 
which perhaps may have been con- 
sidered by the more sensible and 
reflective of those who uttered 
them as conducive to the senti- 
ment of nationality, and so far poli- 
tic, if not true; and that we have 
sought to meet the aggressive and 
arbitrary acts of American diplo- 
macy in a conciliatory spirit. But 
we can feel no special interest in 
the maintenance of a union whose 
origin was in the violent overthrow 
of British nny, nor need we 
affect particularly to lament the 
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exhibition of the weak point of 
Constitution that has always been 
systematically placed in disparagi 
comparison with our own, and the 
disruption of which leaves entirely un- 
touched the laws and usages which 
America owes to England, and which 
have contributed so powerfully to her 
prosperity. 

Within the memory of living men, 
the thirteen independent States .of 
America agreed to a union, ag a 
remedy for the evils which followed 
the recognition of their separate 
sovereignties, It was intended to 
substitute concerted action and the 
supremacy of general law, for dis- 
organisation, confusion, and conflict 
ing legislation. The preamble to the 
Articles of the Constitution is as fol- 
lows : 

“We, the people of the United 
States, in order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defence, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our posterity, 
do ordain and establish this Con- 
stitution for the United States of 
America.” 

Nothing can be clearer than that 
this union, as well as the confedera- 
tion which it superseded, was formed 
from motives of pure and simple 
expediency. States that had always 
been independent of each other, 
found that they had common inte- 
rests which union would foster, and 
common difficulties and defects 
which union would remove. They 
had proved that separate existence, 
even in the modified form of a 
league or alliance, was fall of incon- 
venience. They were not numerous 
or extensive enough,to render more 
than one confederacy desirable, and 
they took refage in the alternative 
of union. ‘No great principle was 
involved in this measure, nor di 
the Convention claim to be guided 
by any loftier impulse than the de- 
sire to escape from what Mr. Motley, 
in his recent valuable pamphlet, 
calls the darkest period of their his- 
tory. And granting, of course, that 
this motive for union was excellent 
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and sufficient, we would ask the 
most enthusiastie Unionist whether 
he sees in it anything especially sa- 
cred or holy. There are constitutions 
whose origin must for ever be inte- 
resting and admirable to mankind. 
In the reunion of a forcibly dismem- 
bered and once glorious nation—in 
the confederacy of kindred states 
against a common and formidable 
oppressor—in the sudden rise of a 
crushed people from debasement to 
self-direction and self-control, we see 
causes for respect and sympathy. 
But years had passed since the 
American States had achieved their 
independence. Their liberties were 
not threatened —they had never 
been united except by the tempor- 
ary tie of a common revolt —and 
their bond, necessary and judicious, 
was as prosaic as the establishment 
of a mercantile firm. Yet we are 
now called on to mourn as if some 
celestial light were about to vanish 
from earth with the American Cop- 
stitution, and to look.on those who 
have sundered it as enemies to hu- 
manity. 

It was natural that a people whose 
chief boast was the unanimity and 
promptitude with which they had 
revolted from the shadow of oppres- 
sion, should, in framing their Con- 
stitution, provide against the pos- 
sible supremacy of ahy power of 
the state. They accordingly took 
such pains to guard against this 
contingency, that the weakness of 
the executive power strikes at once 
the most superficial inquirer into 
the nature of the Constitution. The 
President has the command of the 
army—but that army is raised and 
supported by Congress, and is too 
insignificant in force either to 
threaten liberty or to support the 
state, Relying only on the popular 
pleasure for re-election, the Presi- 
dent is little more than a weather- 
cock to indicate the direction of the 
popular will, and he holds office for 
too short a period to hope greatly 
to extend his personal influence. 
The sovereignty of the people being 
the basis of the Constitution, popu- 
lar impulse is the great motive 
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power, and occasionally assumes 
even the direction of the adminis- 
tration of the laws; while, in other 
cases, territory has extended so far 
beyond the grasp of the executive 
power, that it has been found ex- 
dient to supply the absence of 
aw with the rude and summary 
justice of self-elected judges and 
executioners. Men accustomed to 
live under such conditions bring 
back with them into civilised life 
a certain lawlessness, with which 
they leaven society; and in no 
great country is life so insecure, 
violence so common, and the right 
of private quarrel and revenge 80 
undisputed, as in America, 

Yet, notwithstanding the ineffi- 
ciency of the executive and the tur- 
bulence of the population, it is not 
to be wondered at that for a time 
the Constitation answered its pur- 
pose. The machinery of each state 
worked better than before, because 
there were no longer serious points 
of collision, and it worked to a com- 
mon instead of a divergent end. 
The credit of the Union was esta- 
blished abroad, while no causes of 
internal danger were apparent. The 
lower classes had already all the 
political power they could desire— 
in a system of universal equality 
they saw nothing above them to 
excite their envy—- and the most 
dangerous elements of the popula- 
tion found safe vent in the vast 
fields of enterprise open in the prai- 
ries and backwoods. Thus intes- 
tine troubles were obviated, and 
the Government were secure against 
foreign foes; for, though the power 
of the President would probably 
have been insufficient to obtain from 
the people materials for a long and 
sustained aggressive war with @ 
great power, yet, for all purposes 
of defence, the spirit of the popula- 
tion, the nature of the country, and 
its geographical position which ren- 
dered an attack by an overwhelm- 
ing Européan army almost impos- 
sible, were sufficient assurances. 
But there was one defect to which 
a confederation of this kind was 
especially liable. Formed from mo- 
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tives of common interest, and held 
together by the precarious band of 
mutual consent, divergent interests 
might at any time dissolve it. 
Against the contingency of a for- 
midable secession no provision was 
intrusted to the chief magistrate. 
External pressure on the arch of 
the Constitution would only unite 
it more firmly, but a blow from 
within would loosen the entire 
fabric. Accordingly, we have seen 
that, for a time, the nation went on 
expanding —respectable in the eyes 
of the world, and admirable in the 
sight of itself. No convulsions 
shook it, no danger from without 
menaced it; its commerce increased 
enormously, its territory grew to 
vastness, and, in proportion, its 
voice was raised in bluster, aggres- 
sion, and self-glorification. But a 
shrewd glance might perceive that 
the Constitution, framed with a view 
to common interests and to exiat- 
ing necessities, no longer fulfilled 
its parpose. The interests of the 
original consenting parties had 
ceased to be common—had even be- 
come hostile; and the necessities 
which the Union had been intended 
to provide for, had long ceased to 
be felt. New states, with different 
climates and different products, had 
been joined to the original frame- 
work; but while dominion _ in- 
creased, and with it the difficulty of 
reconciling contending interests, 
the power of the Government re- 
mained as before. It was clear that 
the Confederated States had ont- 
grown the institutions which united 
them, and out of the territory suffi- 
cient for half-a-dozen kingdoms, it 
was now sought to form a separate 
dominion. In so natural a desire, 
it is impossible fur any but an en- 
thusiastic admirer of the Union to 
find anything to condemn. It is 
not difficult for a true friend of the 
American people to find in it much 
to approve. ‘ 

The grudge between North and 
South is of old standing. Nearly 
thirty years ago, South Carolina 
sought to secede, but was forcibly 
retained fn the Union. Amidst the 


mutual bitter feeling that has cop. 
stantly increased, North and South 
vied with each other in lauding the 
star-spangled banner that typified 
their fraternity. Their praises of 
it had become so habitual, the trath 


of them was so unquestioned, that‘ 


to consider the Union as the per. 
fection, of human wisdom, was the 
first article of the national creed; 
and the strange spectacle was exhi- 
bited of the two great territorial 
divisions of the Republic express. 
ing for each other the most bitter 
hatred, yet exalting to the skies the 
Constitution that united them. And 
now we behold the still stranger 
spectacle of the North exchanging 
with the South virulent defiance, 
yet preparing by force to retain it in 
the bonds of brotherhood. Jonathan 
entertains the worst possible opinion 
of the recusant David, yet in the most 
opprobrious and exasperating terms, 
persists, sword in hand, ‘in recalling 
him to his embrace. This position 
of affairs has something puzzling to 
a disinterested spectator. We can 
all understand why frowning Aus 
tria should wish to retain her hold 
on scowling Venetia— why Naples 
should have desired to coerce re- 
volted Sicily; but it is by no 
means so self-evident why the North 
should press this thorn so fervently 
to her bosom. There was indeed a 
time when it might be thought a 
duty of the Government to take 
immediate steps to stop secession. 
It was when South Carolina stood 
alone— when it was believed that 
the revolt had originated in a fac- 
tion that could not claim to repre- 
sent the real opinion of the South, 
or of the single state, and that the 
majority of South Carolinians, sar- 
prised into temporary acquiescence, 
were only awaiting deliverance to 
declare for the Union. It was be- 
lieved, too, that the real cause for 
secession was the intolerable as- 
sumption by the South that, unless 
an advocate of Southern views 
should always be elected to the 
Presidency, she would withdraw 
and declare herself independent. 


Bat it is evident that the election 
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of Mr. Lincoln only precipitated a 
long-concerted plan, and thta the 
South is at least as unanimous for 
secession as the North is for coercion. 

We said that no attempt has been 
made to prove that secession men- 
aces in any way the true interests 
of the Americar people. Let us 
suppose that a separation has been 
peaceably effected, and a rival’ in- 
dependent ' government _ established. 
It cannot be pretended that the 
commerce of either will be on a 
worse footing than at present. Cul- 
tivation, manufactures, exchange of 
commodities, will go on as_ before 
—the traffic with foreigners will 
continue to increase. Each will be 
formidable for defence against a 
foreign enemy; and though the 
Union will certainly be vitiated by 
secession, whether violent or peace- 
able, yet a new confederation may 
be formed not less binding than the 


former, of extent more commen- 
surate with the federal power, and 
with better promise of stability. 


The influence of the States thus 
partitioned will certainly be di- 
minished. They will no more re- 
tain their former importance than 
the halves of a split diamond will 
bear its original value. But in the 
lament of the Federalists for their 
lost prestige we cannot join. We 
shall feel as we do towards a friend 
whose loss of importance is to him a 
real gain in the beneficial influence 
which it exerts on his character, 
and whom we may well congratu- 
late on exchanging a pernicious ele- 
vation for a more safe and suitable 
position. The main source of the 
less pleasing points of American 
character has been their undisputed 
supremacy on that great continent. 
Amongst the great powers of Eu- 
rope courtesy and forbearance have 
become essential attributes of their 
constant intercourse. The neces- 
sity for defence against formidable 
a has armed governments 
with the power to assert law and 
order in their own territories. The 
web of foreign politics and diplo- 
macy that is created by their rival- 
ries, jealousies, and common inte- 
VOL. Xc. 
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rests, gives full employment to the 
men among them of the best intel- 
lect and the highest honour. Thus, 
those who are the rightful leaders 
of opinion find full scope for their 
energies, the character of statee- 
manship is raised, and with it that 
of the nations who look to these 
leaders for guidance. But in Ame- 
rica the best minds are not employ- 
ed in the eye of oe — ra 
sovereignty of the e, always the 
donsfantt fom: Tn the Constitu. 
tion, has gone on increasing. The 
country noes exposed to none of 
the vicissitudes and contests that 
keep the kingdoms of Europe on 
their guard, the class that en 
political power has never felt the © 
need of the guidance of superior 
minds, but contents itself with the 
service of those who are most ready 
blindly to do its will. No one who 
knows America can be ignorant 
that her upper classes contain as 
large a proportion of excellent, 
high - principled, well-informed, sa- 
gacious men as are to be found in 
any country ; but neither can any 
one who knows America be igno- 
rant that these have but an inade- 
quate and insignificant share in the 
direetion of her affairs. Men who 
will not stoop to cajole a mdb, or 
to scuffle for a place, naturally stand 
aloof from an arena where Ul 
counts for no more than Thersites — 
where Achilles, sprung from the 
gods, is lost in the crowd of the 
Myrmidons. Their opinions re- 
specting she institutions of Ame- 
rica would ly be more in- 
dulgent’ than our own, because it 
is the working of these institu- 
tions which has robbed the men of 
whom we speak of their just infla- 
ence in the State; and we 
lament no change that brought © 
these men into their proper posi- 
tion, and rescued American poli- 
tices and etatesmanship the 
tumultuous control of the populace. 
And, with a rival government on 
the frontier, = vital Ber 
to be guarded, great 

to be not vapoured about but put 
to the proof, we should probably see 
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the natural aristocracy rise from the 
dead level of the Republic, raising 
the national character with its own 
elevation ; and the great men that 
America still owes to the world 
would appear in number and degree 
commensurate with her natural ad- 
vantages, and with the reputation 
of the race from whom her people 
sprung. 

While we believe, then, that a 
rival dominion on the continent 
would be thus wholesome for Ame- 
rica, without diminishing her mate- 
rial prosperity, we are no less con- 
fident that her relations with foreign 
states will be infinitely more agree- 
able than before. The salutary 
‘check of a neighbour who may be- 
come an enemy, will produce there, 
as in Europe, a courteous and eon- 
siderate diplomacy. We shall no 
more have forced on us the un- 
pleasant alternative of admitting 
arrogant pretensions or engaging in 
a senseless quarrel. Urged by the 
dominant class, which cannot be 
expected to appreciate or to prac- 
tice courtesy or moderation, Ameri- 
can statesmen are generally ready 
to enforce their diplomacy with the 
threat of war. It is to no purpose 
to remember that we have notBing 
to fear in a war with a nation whose 
warlike powers are so insignificant 
compared with our own. ‘Though 
we should never doubt the issue of 
such a contest, yet victory would 
bring us no benefit, not even glory. 
and the loss of commerce and ex- 
penditure would be incurred for a 
barren result. Thus America is 
always secure of the forbearance 
which ca strength must accord 
to recklessness in matters not of 
vital importance. But these rela- 
tions are not good for either nation ; 
‘and diplomacy will gain immensely 
by a change which promises to redace 
such statesmen as Seward, and such 
officers as Harney, to their proper 
level. 

ing, then, in secession, no 
menace to the best interests of 
America, and to ourselves only ad- 
vantage, we have only to consider 
whether it contravenes any great 
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principle of right. A great princi- 
ple was involved in the late , 
in Naples. <A great principle is in- 
volved on each side of the question 


whether Italy or Avstria should 
hold Venetia. But the only element 
of general interest in the present 
quarrel is the question of Slavery. 
lt bas been insinuated that in not 
siding with the North we are false 
to our own principles, and are, in 
fact, supporting that institution 
which we have professed ourselves 
s0 anxious to abolish. But, to make 
this charge good, it must be shown 
that slavery is the actual ground 
of quarrel, that the continued ex- 
istence of the Union would have 
suppressed or discouraged it, and 
that Secession will foster and extend 
it. Not only is all this without 
proof, but it is contrary to evidence. 
We will quote on this- point the testi- 
mony of the New York Times which 
calls the southern men _ conspira- 
tors, and their secession ‘‘a great 
crime against hamanity.” Enlarging 
on the absence of provocation for the 
separation, and on the benefits which 
the Union has conferred on the South, 
it says,— 

“In no solitary instance have 
their rights been infringed, their 
liberties abridged, or their interests 
invaded by the Government of the 
United States. On the contrary, 
they have known that Government 
only by the blessings it has con- 
ferred upon them. It has: fought 
their battles, enlarged their area, 
paid for their postal service, aug- 
mented their power and considera~ 
tion abroad, and shielded their peeu- 
liar institution from the hatred and 
hostility of the civilised world. Bat 
for the Union, and the protection 
which it has afforded them, they 
would long since have sunk under 
the weight of their own evils, or 
been crushed by the enmity of hos- 
tile powers. During the whole 
period of their connection with the 
Union they cannot point to a single 
instance of hostile or unfriendly 
action on the part of the United 
States. Not a single law has ever 
been passed interfering with slavery 
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in the slightest degree, while scores 
have been passed and enforced for its 


protection. Their fagitive slaves 
have been remanded in almost 
every instance where they have 


been claimed, and more than once 
the army and navy of the Federal 
Government ‘have been used for 
that purpose. But the States which 
have commenced this horrid rebel- 
lion have lost scarcely any fugitive 
slaves, while those States which 
have a right to complain of losses 
on this score are still loyal to the 
Union and the Constitution. The 
John’ Brown invasion, the only in- 
stance of aggressive action from the 
North upon slavery during the 
whole history of the Government, 
was the act of a band of fanatics, 
for which no considerable portion 
of the community was in the least 
responsible, and was suppressed by 
the Government of _the United 
States itself. In no solitary in- 
stance have the rebel States had the 
slightest reason to complain of op- 
pression or injustice at the hands of 
the Federal Government.” 

It is true that at the time of the 
establishment of the Constitution 
slavery was regarded as an evil to 
be abolished, if possible. But the 
constant tendency of legislation ever 
since has been to favour the insti- 
tation. The Slave States have ever 
since controlled the Federal Go- 
vernment; and even now, but for 
the absolute refusal of the South to 
retarn on apy terms to the Union, 
we should have witnessed another 
compromise to slavery. . On the 
other hand, secession, far from se- 
curing property jn slaves, directly 
endangers it; for a fugitive negro, 
once across the frontiers which for- 
merly would not have protected him, 
is now lost to his owner for ever. 
It is, therefore, not manifest that 
the evil of slavery will be increased 
by secession; and to those who hint 
that the exigencies of the cotton 
trade wilk oblige us to econnive at 
the resumption by the South of the 
importation of negroes from Africa, 
we reply that our ruined West 
Todies and our African squadron, 
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heavy prices that our sincerity has 
cost us, ought to be our guarantees 
against such an imputation, As to 
abolition, we suppose that no intel- 
ligent Englishman, nor gny intelli- 
gent Northern American, wonld 
seriously wish to see the four mil- 
lion of negroes in the Slave States 
at once emancipated. We know 
by experience that the result to the 
slaves themselves would not be an 
advantage—we know that a vast 
number of proprietors would be 
ruined, that the cotton trade would 
be destroyed, and a large part of 
our own population plunged into 
misery. Remembering the cohdi- 
tion of the African tribes in their 
own country, as described by 80 
many recent travellers, we cannot 
believe that even slavery is a bad 
exchange for such a life of unmiti- 
gated savagery. We side neither 
with those who consider slavery as 
a paternal and beneficial institution, 
nor with those who describe it as 
one succession of horrors. That 
the white man cannot labour on the 
southern plantations—that the ne- 
gro will not unless compelled—that 
the powers necessary for compulsion 
are often, when committed to coarse 
unfeeling men, used for barbarous 
purposes — that many great moral 
evils inevitably attend the instita- 
tion—are so many incontrovertible 
facts which we must lament with- 
out knowing how to remedy. Un- 
til time shall render possible some 
amelioration ‘in the condition of the 
negro, we believe most men who | 
have examined the subject in an- 
other than sentimental spirit would 
be satisfied with an amount of legis- 
lation which would secure him from 
the exercise of capricious or mer- 
cenary barbarity. Meanwhile, we 
shall consider slavery as a matter 
to be left out of the question of 
Secession. 

There has been a good deal of 
argument between the advocates of 
Union and Secession respecting the 

irit of the articles of the Constitu- 
tion of 1787. On the one hand it is 
asserted that the Constitution made 
the States not a confederacy but a 
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commonwealth; that its framers 
were delegated, not by the States, 
bat by the people; that as the 
States had no voice in acceding to 
the Constitution, so they have no 
title to withdraw from it. On the 
other hand it is said that secession 
is not forbidden in any article of 
the Constitution; that therefore it 
may be presumed to be in certain 
cases legal and consistent with the 
Constitution ; that the States could 
not be deprived of their inherent 
sovereignty, howsoever they might 
consent to surrender some of their 
privileges to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the common convenience. 

If the case were being temper- 
ately argued in Congress, subject to 
the decision of a controlling power 
open to conviction, and able to en- 
force its decrees, these arguments 
might be important; but with the 
disputants separated, armed, and 
ready to rush together, there is some- 
thing ludicrous in this grave refer- 
ence to the terms of a document. It 
is as if some well-meaning Cockney 
justice of the peace, on a tour in the 
Tyrol, had descended from the hills 
two years ago to read the Riot Act 
on the plain of Solferino. And, in- 
dependent of present circumstances, 
there is something highly inconsis- 
tent in the idea of the leaders of a 
successfal rebellion against a parent 
state meeting to frame a constitu- 
tion which was to be binding on all 
posterity. Only a few years had 
elapsed since some of these very 
men had, in a stiil.more celebrated 
document, comme by asserting 
the right of revolution; and in the 
interval, they had framed another 
confederation, which they had de- 
ereed should be perpetual. It is 

lain that all governments must 

nally rest on one of two bases— 
on moral influence, or on material 
power. A government that is both 
weak and bad may continue to ex- 
ist, because the people may, like 
the French under Louis XV., be too 
supine, too docile from habit, or 
too incapable of organisation, to 
combine to overthrow it. Or a go- 
vernment that is buth weak and bad 


may continue to exist by a " 
to the imagination of the oo 
either through the personal quali 
of the ruler, the associations connect- 
ed with his dynasty, or in some other 
way that draws the multitude from 
the contemplation of their strength 
and their wrongs. But where the 
continuance of authority is not thus 
precarious and accidental, it rests 
on one of two facts—either that the 
people see no prospective advan- 
tages in revolution sufficient to com. 
pensate for its evils, or that the 
governing power is strong enough to 
suppress revolt. To base the power 
of a government on the terms of a 
document would in any case be ab- 
surd, but especially so in the case 
of the United States, where each 
State possesses already the machin- 
ery for separate existence in fall 
Operation, and can superadd in a 
moment the powers necessary for 
the full exercise of sovereignty, 
and has thus a temptation to resort 
to revolution on far slighter than 
ordinary provocation. Imagine 
Hungary in fall possession of her 
diet, her judicature, and her inter- 
nal government, and the Austrian 
army reduced to a few brigades; 
can it be supposed that the fact of 
the Emperor of Austria being also 
King of Hungary would for a mo- 
ment retain her in allegiance? <A 
constitution is to be appealed to, not 
to enforce, but to define, the fune- 
tions of government, and its ‘power 
of self-assertion is not increased by 
the fact that it emanated from the 
people. The French Emperor de- 
rives his authority from the same 
source as the American Union; but, 
if he trusted to tMe fact of his elec- 
tion alone for the continuance of his 
power, we imagine that the most 
enthusiastic Federalist would de- 
spair of the Imperial dynasty. ‘ 

It would be more consistent and 
more sensible if the agenne 
parties were to place their qu 
on its true grounds, which are am- 
ply sufficient to sustain it, The 
South would then plead that her 
feelings, her manners, her interests, 
her aspirations, all are at variance 
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with those of the North, She would 
plead her discontent with the opera- 
tion of the Union — her confidence 
in the advantages she would derive 
from independence — her power of 
launching herself, by the mere act 
of secession, fully organised on her 
desired career. And, admitting 
that formerly a number of single 
States might have experienced se- 
verely the evils of disunion, yet 
she would deny that the precedent 
could be quoted against the inde- 
pendence of such a powerful eonfe- 
deration as she now proposed to 
form. 

Nor would the North be without 
a strong rejoinder. She would 
argue that the seceding States would 
withdraw from the Federation not 
merely themselves, but important 
public works, constructed with 
Federal treasure, for the benefit not 
of a State but of the Union; that 
great material interests of the Nor 
were inextricably bound up in. the 
South; that the settlement of a 
frontier would involve many ques- 
tions difficult of solution, and would 
be always a fertile subject of dis- 
pute ; that separation would dimin- 
ish the strength and influence of 
the States which might still desire 
to adhere to the Union, destroy 
their coherence, and falsify their 
most cherished creed. And it is 
one of those interwoven and bal- 
anced cases where appeals to pre- 
cedents are vain, where neither 
party can assert a positive and un- 
qualified right, and which arbitra- 
ment of some kind, with mutual 
* concessions, must settle; and, at 
first sight, the readiest and most 
natural arbitrament would appear 
to be that of arms. It is impos- 
sible to blame the South for pre- 
paring to maintain its secession, or 
the North for attempting to retain 
its privileges. The hostile attitude 
of the South is a necessity ; but, 
setting the dictates of natural feel- 
ing aside, and speaking only of 
policy, the attitude of the North is 
jodicious only in one of two cases. 
She may justly prefer to be armed 
while she treats for the rights which 
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she will stipulate for, in case she 
concedes secession; or she ma 
believe that secession is the wor 
of an organised faction, contrary to 


‘the desire of the* general popula- 


tion of the South, whom, by mili- 
tary successes, she may set free to 
return to the Union, But though 
this had been frequently and con- 
fidently asserted, yet “the evidence 
thus far is in favour of the unanimity 
of the South. 

But if, setting these cases aside, the 
Federalists propose to enter upon @ 
career “of absolute conquest, there 
is a consideration which ought to 
present itself to them, beyond the 
expectation of the most complete 
success. The contest cannot be 
settled at once. Neither the gen- 
erals nor the troops on either side 
have the experience necessary to 
perform great operations of war — 
swift and continued marches of 
great masses of men, ready to en- 
gage in full force on the point of 
collision. A decisive advantage by 
land can only be the result of a 
protracted contest, during which 
armies will be disciplined, and 
generals will emerge from the 
crowd. And even when the con- 
flict terminates, an army of occupa- 
tion will be necessary to retain the 
disaffected States in submission. 
The troops thus accustomed to arms 
will exchange the habits and feel- 
ings of the citizen for those of the 
soldier. They will have new in- 
terests and new ambitions. They 
will be unwilling to hide the glory 
they may have won in the obscurity 
of private life at the command of 
the State. .It is not difficult to pre- 
dict the fate of a republic whose 
principle is equality, and whose 
executive is weak, in the presence 
of such an army, led by an ambi- 
tious, able, and popular chief. The 
sagacious and philosophical De 
Tocqueville, writing of their consti- 
tution, says: “When the citizens 
are all nearly on an equality it 
becomes difficult for them to de- 
fend their independence against 
the aggressions of power. None of 
them being powerful enough to re- 
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sist alone, it is only a combination 
of the strength of all that can 
secure liberty. But such a com- 
bination never takes place.” 

Such, then, aré the dangers which 
war brings to America. The Union 
may ultimately triumph, but it may 
be with the sacrifice of its liberty. 
It is true that the military power 
which is so ‘likely to become domi- 
nant may rest in the hands of 
another Washington — of a man 
popular, wise, and jast, one who 
would maiotain liberty while sup- 
pressing licence, and would give 
the nation institutions more suit- 
able to the development of its 
better qualities; but such a con- 
tingency caunst be calculated on. 
{t is equally likely that a Harney, 
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a Twiggs, or a Walker might con 
trol absolutely the destinies of the 
nation. We hope, then, that the 
North, remaining armed to give © 
weight to her demands, will con- 
cede secession. In return she will 
probably demand the free naviga- 
tion of the southern rivers, and 
compensation for the public pro- 
perty in the. South, to which no 
offset may exist in public property 
in the North to which the Southern 
States have contributed. This the 
South ought in honesty to ageee to, 
Bat, however the dispute may be 
settled, we tryst sincerely that the 
career of both may be so prosperous 


as to leave them no reason to regret + 


the disruption of the Union. 








